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THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR: 
THE SANTOS-DDUMONT AEROPLANE. 


A CONVERSATION WITH THE INVENTOR. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


A PARISIAN humourist of my 
acquaintance remarked to me the 
other day, after making a des- 
perate attempt to discover the where- 


abouts of M. Santos-Dumont, that this 
young aéronaut had 


which have their beginning and their end 
in the one word—aviation. There are 
consultations to be held with engineers 
and motor experts; trials of rival aéro- 
planes to be attended, in the hope of 

gaining new ideas ; 





really no need to 
make any further 
experiments in avia- 
tion, for it was evi- 
dent that he had 
already solved the 
problem of the art 
of flying. I smiled 
at the innocent jez 
@ esprit—partly as a 
compliment to the 
maker of it, partly 
because it reminded 
me of my own diffi- 
culties in running 
the aviator to earth. 

Alberto Santos- 
Dumont is one of 
the most difficult 
men to catch for 
the simple reason 
that he is one of 
the busiest. Every 
hour, every minute 
that he can snatch 
from the day is 
devoted to aéro- 
nautics, When not 








and a hundred tests 
or experiments with 
his own flying- 
machine to be wit- 
nessed at the aéro- 
drome which he has 
established at 23, 
Boulevard de la 
Seine, at Neuilly. 
It was at this last- 
named place, after 
a quest which had 
lasted for the greater 
part of the day, that 
I had the good for- 
tune.to bring our 
game of hide-and- 
seek toan end. In 
company with an 
electrician .he was 
deeply occupied 
inspecting a new 
“sparker,” which 
he had ordered to 
beaffixed to hisaéro- 
plane, the old one 
not having given 
quite the satisfac- 








sporting his oak at 
his flat in the 
Avenue des 
Champs-Elysées—and he gives a good 
deal of time to the theoretical as well as 
the practical side of the science which he 
has made so much his own—you may be 
certain that he is dashing about in a 
motor-car on a multiplicity of errands 


The end of the ruader which is attached to the 
machine, with the guiding apparatus. 
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tion he had ex- 
pected on the 
occasion of his last 
flight at Bagatelle. Whilst waiting until 
he was at liberty, I took the opportunity 
of making a careful examination of his 
curious bird-like machine and of noting 
down its principal characteristics. 

The part of the machine supported 
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by the air when it is being propelled 
through it consists of six boxes of a kite 
of the Hargraves pattern, three on each 
side of the framework on which the motor 
and its accessories are situated. ‘These 
cells, which are constructed of bamboo and 
reed covered with canvas, are so arranged 
as to form two huge wings at an obtuse 
angle to the carriage of the aeroplane. 
The carriage itself is likewise covered with 
canvas, in order that it may present as 
few impediments to progress as possible 
—probably for the purposes of lightness. 
In front of it, and attached by a patent 
joint, which permits of movement in any 
direction, is the rudder, built on the same 
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minute. At this speed its propelling power 
would be equivalent to 146 kilogrammes, 
that is, half the total weight of the aéro- 
plane and its navigator. ‘The weight of 
the eight-cylinder motor is only 60 kilo- 
grammes, but with its accessories and the 
necessarily strong framework in which they 
are fixed, the total weight of the motive 
power installation of the flying-machine 
becomes 150 kilogrammes. ‘The spread 
of the wings is thirteen yards; the length 
from the extremity of the rudder to the 
screw is nearly eleven yards; and the 
sustaining area of the aéroplane is just 
upon eighty-seven yards. ‘The base on 
which the machine rests consists of three 

















The rudder of the machine. 


principle as the other boxes of the machine, 
but narrow at one end and broad at the 
other. It is the narrow end that is fixed 
near the basket-work car (on a protruding 
girder to which the sustainers and rudder 
are attached) in which M. Santos-Dumont 
stands when experimenting, and within 
easy reach of his hands is the guiding 
apparatus: a lever on the right, com- 
manding the vertical movements of the 
rudder by means of a cable; a wheel 
on the left, directing its horizontal move- 
ments. To the rear of the aéroplane 
is the screw, a little over two yards in 
diameter, and seventeen pounds in weight. 
Its shaft is made of steel, its blades of 
aluminium, and it is capable, when worked 
by an Antoinette motor of fifty horse- 
power, of making 1400 revolutions per 


pneumatic-tyred wheels, two in front and 
a smaller one behind, connected to the 
framework by a system of indiarubber 
springs of great elasticity invented by M. 
Santos-Dumont. 

Such is the Santos-Dumont aéroplane 
in its present form, Since its inventor 
began to direct his attention to the solu- 
tion of the problem of aerial navigation 
by means of a “heavier than air” 
machine, it has undergone several modi- 
fications, and to mention some of these 
is interesting. The screw was formerly 
made of wood, covered with silk, and 
had trapezoidal blades ; the motor was a 
twenty-four horse-power one; and the 
apparatus was provided with a supporting 
balloon inflated with hydrogen. The 
absence of the last-named accessory 
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particularly attracted my attention, and 
as M. Santos-Dumont came up to me at 
that moment I referred to the point by 
saying: “I see that you have now de- 
finitely abandoned the idea of solving the 
problem of aviation by a ‘lighter than air’ 
machine, or by any combination of the 
two systems championed by advocates of 
the aeroplane and the dirigible balloon ?” 

“Yes,” replied the aéronaut, “I have 
quite given up the dir/geadble in favour of 
the aéroplane & moteur. Not that the 
dirigible balloon is without its good points, 
But I have 


sole means of my motor. My aéroplane 
covered a distance of four to seven yards, 
at a height of about half a yard, and ata 
speed which was estimated at about thirty 
miles an hour. After I had had time to 
repair my machine and make certain im- 
provements to it, I did better than this, 
for the aéroplane covered a distance of fifty 
to a hundred yards, at an average height 
of three yards. ‘The Archdeacon Cup was 

awarded to me for that performance.” 
** And did you find, during this notable 
flight, that your machine answercd to the 
rudder satis- 





come to the 
conclusion 
that the 
aéroplane is 
better, and 
that it is 
with this 
form of fly- 
ing-machine 
that the 
problem will 
some day 
be solved.” 

*S3¥ OG 
have been 
led to that 
conclusion, 
I presume, 
through ex- 
perimenta- 
tion ?” 

.* Exactly. 
I tried the 
old screw 
0a.d a 
twenty-four 
horse-power 
motor, 








factorily ?” 
oo Gia 
fairly so. 
The sta- 
bility of the 
aéroplane 
seemed _ to 
me to be ad- 
mirable, and 
it not only 
rose gently 
from the 
ground, but 
descended 
with moder- 
ate slow- 
ness when I 
stopped the 
motor 
‘There was 
a slight 
shock as I 
reached the 
ground, but 
it did little 
damage _ be- 
yond break- 








made by the 
Antoinette 
Company ; but the front wheels on which 
my aéroplane rests left the ground only 
from time to time. ‘The motor was evi- 
dently not powerful enough, so I had it 
replaced by one of fifty horse-power. On 
the occasion of my next trial I noted an 
immense improvement; I felt certain 
then that I should succeed, sooner or 
later, in flying. Unfortunately my screw 
shaft broke, and a further modification 
had to be made. I took the opportunity 
of having a new screw—the present one— 
fitted to the machine. ‘Testing it, a fresh 
accident happened, but not before I had 
succeeded in leaving the ground by the 


Adjusting part of the mechanism of the screw. 


ing the 
pneu matic- 
tyred wheels 
and slightly injuring the front part of the 
steering apparatus.” 

“Thank you, M. Santos-Dumont. Now 
will you kindly give me some particulars 
about your last flight on the felouse at 
Bagatelle, when you attempted to cover 
a kilometre? For I had not the pleasure 
of witnessing your experiments.” 

“Certainly I will. It blew in little 
capricious gusts and made it extremely 
difficult for me to know in what manner 
to use my rudder. However, no sooner 
had I started the motor than the aéroplane 
rose, proceeded a dozen yards or so, and 
then fell. The motor needed regulating 
















a little. Starting again, I tried in vain 
to rise a second time. The aeroplane 
would only proceed over the /e/ouse in 
little leaps and bounds. In the afternoon, 
however, the wind was less annoying, and 
on reaching the clump of trees which are 
situated in the centre of the lawn I suc- 
ceeded in making a distinctly satisfactory 
flight. I am told that the time I was 
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Then I found that I was almost above 


the heads of the spectators, who were 
running in all directions ; and this made 
it necessary for me to guide my machine 
in such a manner as not to cause an 
accident to them should I find it neces- 
sary to descend rapidly. First I went 
to the right, then to the left; and 
again I had to turn for fear of doing 
them harm. Whilst ex- 
ecuting these various 











manceuvres, a wire snapped, 
twisted itself round the 
screw, and so diminished 
the speed at which I was 
travelling that I had to 
descend. As it was, how- 
ever, I found that I had 
covered 220 metres—the 
longest distance that any 
one has yet flown with a 
motor aéroplane, unless 
you accept the truth of the 
experiments made by the 
Wright brothers, in 
America. 

Before leaving the Aéro- 
drome de Saint-James, I 
inquired into the object of 
a stout cable, supported by 
two posts, which stretches 
from one corner of the 
grounds to the other, and 
was told that it was upon 
this that the aviator had 
made his first experiments. 
The aéroplane, with the 
aviator in his car, was sus- 
pended from the wire, 
along which it travelled, 
either by reason of its own 
weight, or because of the 
propulsion given to it by the 
motor. In this way M. 








The car in which M. Santos-Dumont stands when making an ascension. 


in the air amounted to just over seven 
seconds and that the distance covered was 
82,60 m., which represents a speed of 
about twenty-eight miles an hour. ‘This 
was most encouraging, so I started again. 
And once more my aéroplane flew. After 
running a few yards on its three wheels, 
it rose in fine style and was soon at a 
height of twelve feet. I directed it towards 


the centre of the Pe/ouse, still rising. 


The photographs specially taken by Lawrence, Parts. 


Santos-Dumont was able 
to test the capabilities of 
his rudder without the 
slightest fear of personal injury. For 
the life of an aéronaut is full of perils— 
particularly that of one who experiments 
with an aéroplane. To rise is a problem 
which has already been partially solved, 
the main problem is that of stability while 
in the air, and to descend with ease and 
safety is a matter which has yet to receive 
the earnest attention of those interested 
in aéronautics, 
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ENGLISH JACK. 


BY LAWRENCE MOTT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


HE Mounted Police outpost at 
Glenora heard of Black Dan’s 
death, and found out that English 

Jack had stood by and watched the man 
freeze. They communicated these facts 
to the nearest superior officer, and orders 
came promptly. 

“Go, get him.” That was all. 

“Who is the cuss, Sammy?” Ryerson 
loaded his service belt with cartridges 
as he spoke. 

‘Dunno ; but seems as though I heerd 
his name afore now.” 

The other constable pulled a_note- 
book from a shelf over the bunk, 

“Let’s see—English Jack, Engl . 
here we are: ’92, arrested on suspicion 
of murder; ’93, wanted for stealin’ five 
bags o’ flour from the Hudson Bay 
Company. I got a note here sayin’ that 
he lit outer th’ country. That’s enough 
to take him on, anyway.” 

“Who told you about Black Dan, 
Sammy ?” 

The older man turned from rolling his 
blankets into a bow. ‘‘Woman,” he 
answered quizzically. Seeing the look 
of surprise on his partner’s face, he went 
on: “You mind a week ago when you 
was over t’ the Devil’s Thumb after that 
chink ?” 

** Aye!” 

“Well, I wuz a-settin’ here studyin’ 
the reports when a devilish good-lookin’ 
wench comes in: ‘You're police, ain’t 
you?’ Then she seemed kind o’ flus- 
tered. I was  a-watchin’ her close. 
‘Black Dan,’ says she, ‘is froze to death 
on Crooked Plains, and English Jack 
done it. ‘Why do you tell me this?’ 
says I. ‘’Cause Jack treated me dirt, 
and by George! Til square with him. I 
knows where he is, too,’ and with that 
she tells me where to find him. Afore 
I could say a word she runs off down 
terwards the camp.” 

“Didn’t you get her name?” 

“Get her back hair more likely,” the 
constable snorted. ‘I chased down thar, 
nobody knew nawthin’ ’bout her; made 
me mad, losin’ a witness, but we’ll find 





her when we brings him back. Hustle 
now, Ike; we wants ter reach over the 
Sand Hills afore dark !” 

They packed their food and blankets 
on the horses, stuck a couple of small 
axes through the bag straps, and slung 
the carbines in the saddle-holsters, 

The last one out, Ryerson fastened 
the door of the cabin, and mounted. 

The noon-day sun came glinting through 
the pines, and a mellow wind crooned 
softly from the south-west. The skies 
were far away, and clear blue ; not a cloud 
anywhere above the horizon. Under the 
horses’ feet the snow was slushy; not 
very deep, just up to their fetlocks. 

The two trotted away up the mountain 
trail, the squashety-squash-squash of their 
advance the only sounds in the vast 
forests. Canada jays squawked and 
chattered, pine grouse fluttered here and 
there with booming wings, and once a 
fox slid across the trail in front of them. 

“That ’minds me,” Sammy ‘Taylor 
said, and his voice seemed harsh under 
the spreading branches, “d’you ever 
hear *bout th’ Silver Fox ?” 

“Nope !” 

“T got it back in the shanty ; it’s worth 
readin’, hanged ef it ain’t! Ol Laughing 
Face told me, and I writ’ it down.” 

On and on they went, the trail sloping 
upwards gradually till the horses were 
walking and the snow was hard. At last 
they reached the top of the hills and 
stopped to breath their mounts. 

As far as the eye could distinguish were 
rolling forests in their dull green dress, 
To the right, Old Hellion, the table 
mountain, stood out fierce and grey, its 
bouldered sides bristling with crags and 
great heights. To the left the view was 
unbroken, an undulating line that faded 
into green and blue nothingness at the 
horizon. 

“You hain’t told me where the cuss 
hangs out.” 

Taylor glanced about, fearful of being 
overheard, even by the trees. 

“ He’s got a cabin down in Roarin’ 
Creek some’ere ; the wench didn’t know 
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perxactly the place, but said as how it 
was near the Elbow !” 

Ryerson thought a moment. 

“Sure! That’s up over Blake’s Ridge 
and acrost that little barren, ain’t it ?” 

“‘T raickon so,” the other answered, and 
they went on. 

Slowly at first, then faster the shades of 
starlight grew, and as the two crossed a 
rise the sun set in a glorious burst of red 
and yellow beams. Clouds were scattered 
over the west, and their feathery shapes 
were bathed in scarlet, olive-green, and 
dainty purple hues. 

‘*’Bout time to camp !” 

They built a roaring fire whose flames 
shot up straight and hot into the cold 
darkness ; then they ate, rolled in the 
warm blue blankets, and slept. 

Just at the first signs of daylight Ryerson 
woke and fed the horses, and lighted the 
fire again. 

“Tt’s only ’bout ten miles fom here, 
Sammy ?” 

* Just ’bout.” 

They started again. 

In an hour the sound of tumbling 
waters came gently through the trees. 

“ That’s the Creek !” ‘Taylor whispered. 
“You take this side, I'll go tother; th’ 
Elbow’s only a mile down !” 

Ryerson went on slowly, following the 
uneven banks of the rushing, gurgling 
stream, full to the top with muddy ice 
water. Hecame to a clearing suddenly. 
In the middle stood a log cabin, smoke 
curling lazily from the timbered chimney. 
He was about to dash forward on the 
chance of his man being within, when he 
heard women’s voices in altercation. He 
sneaked into the timber again, dismounted, 
tethered his horse, and crept round by the 
back, to a hearing position under the 
little window. 

“What d’you do it for, Liza? answer 
me!” came one voice in high-pitched, 
excited tones. 

**T guess I was jealous of you, Annie; 
Jack used ter love me once—till you 
came along!” This voice was dulled, 
expressionless. 

““You’ve done for him now, anyhow! 
Lauzee ! cyant a man choose who he wants 
fur himself, ’thout bein’ told so by a 
woman? Huh!” Something clattered 
on the floor. 

‘There, I’ve bust his chiny cup!” 

Steps paced to and fro hastily inside. 
“Stop snivellin,’ I tell you, Liza. You 
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told the perlice, an’ they’ll be hyar ter- 
morrer mos’ likely. Thank God, Jack’s 
comin’ this arternoon; but we'll hev’ to 
leave hyar, all becos’ you goes and gits 
jealous! What have I done ter you?” 

The sound of something being shaken 
violently, then 

“T’ll shake you ter nothin’ if you don’t 
think ; we needs our wits now!” 

“You took him from me !” 
sound of muffled tears. 

“ Took him, I like ¢hat; took him, in- 
deed! ‘That’s always the story. A man 
never gits the credit of fakin’ somebody ; 
oh, no! the woman gits the blame fur 
takin’ him!” ‘Then a silence. 

‘The wind blew round the corners of the 
cabin with gusty pipings, and the grasses 
that clustered round the blackberry vines 
rustled gently. 

“Never mind, Liza; you did tell on 
him, but you’ve come and warned us, and 
a long trip, too. How’s your feet?” The 
voice was calmer. 

“‘Troze a mite, I guess,” 
of skirts. 

“A mite? God, child, they're dad; 
here, I'll put some liniment on ’em !” 

“That’s all I can learn; I'll go in!” 
Ryerson stole round to the door and 
entered suddenly. ‘The two women 
looked up, startled. 

“Tt’s them a’ready !” 
out crying. 

“ Keep still, Liza!” the other whispered; 
and—* Mornin’, cons’ble; ‘kinder raw, 
ain’t it?” 

He glanced round. The little interior 
was clean and neat ; a man’s clothes hung 
on some pegs by the bed, and an old 
Snyder rifle rested in the far corner. 
Bright pans and a kettle or two leaned 
against the little stove. 

“ Pretty cold.” He sat down. 

‘Whar ye bound?” the taller of the 
two women asked, rubbing the other’s 
feet with a dark liquid, and winding them 
in strips of an old shirt as she talked. 
“ How’s that, Liza?” 

“ Be-be-better.” 

He decided that it were wise to have 
the matter out at once; they would have 
to be kept prisoners, anyway. 

“T’m lookin’ for English Jack. 
here, don’t he ? 

One woman gasped, and shrank back on 
the bed. The other thought for an instant. 

“Ves, he lives hyar ; what’s he wanted 
for?” 


Then the 


Then a noise 


And one burst 


Lives 
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“Laughing merrily, English Jack came in, a revolver in each hand.” 
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Ryerson told the story; how English 
Jack had sent Black Dan for Skagway 
with a ‘‘wolf” team, half-drunk on a 
freezing night, and how he had watched 
Black Dan freeze to death, getting his 
dogs back afterwards, 

** Who told you this ? ” 

** Some woman told my partner, Taylor ; 
said she’d be witness ter English Jack’s 
boasting of it at Dirty Dick’s.” 

“Where is your pardner ?” she asked. 

“Coming,” he answered, before he 
thought. 

She seemed not to notice what he said. 
Leaning over the other woman, she 
whispered. Ryerson listened, but he 
couldn’t hear. 

‘*“There’s somethin’ doin’:” he muttered. 
He was young in the force, and had only 
lately been moved up to the mining 
country. He was used to sullen squaws, 
not to the white woman of the North, and 
he didn’t quite know what course to 
pursue. 

Annie sat down comfortably, her long 
black eyes on his face. 

“He ain’t goin’ ter be back fur a 
week!” and she gazed indulgently at 
him. 

“Oh yes, he is; comin’ back this after- 
noon. I heard you say so!” 

“So you were listenin’, hm?” Her 
eyes narrowed to slits, but her voice was 
quiet. 

“Yep.” Ryerson felt uncomfortable, 
and kept his eyes on the Snyder. 

“What you a-goin’ ter do?” 

This time he did not answer, searching 
his mind for a convincing lie, but none 
came. She got up and walked towards 
him caressingly. 





“Let him go! You kin do it, and 
Tl ” 

“Not much, I’m here to do my 
work !” 

“ All right.” She started to go out. 

He stood in the doorway, ‘Ye 
can’t!” 


“Don’t mind my hangin’ this hyar 
skirt in the sun, do ye?” 

He stood just outside while she hung a 
flannel petticoat in the wind. It fluttered 
and flapped. The three looked at one 
another in stillness while the sun climbed 
higher and higher, warming everything 
with its genial rays. 

A figure slipped into the cabin then, 
revolver in hand. 

“Hell! didn’t know you was here; 
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couldn’t find your hoss; thought ye’d 
missed the way.” ‘Taylor holstered his 
weapon. 

** By smoke!” he ejaculated, seeing the 
girl on the bed, “thar’s the wench that 
informed !” 

“Sure!” Ryerson chuckled as he told 
his partner how he had listened and what 
he had heard, the two women watching 
them the while in silence. 

“This is a cinch!” he concluaed, 

The other constable looked about. 
“T ain’t so sure,” he said; ‘‘they’re too 
quiet fur my likin’! Here you”—he 
pinched Annie hard—‘“ what’s yer game ?” 

She kept silent, but Ryerson saw her 
fingers clawing at her skirt. He watched 
the Snyder. 

“Cyant you treat a woman right?” 

** Not your kind!” ‘Taylor swore, 
bet there’s some deviltry afoot !” 

The woman looked at him steadily. 

“Yer pardner thar is a man! He 
don’t hit women !” 

Taylor laughed roughly. “ He’s a softy 
at this game!—’Xcuse me, Ike, but ye 
are !—He don’t know your kind,” he 
continued to the woman, ‘‘ What’s yer 
game? Speak up, or l’lIIl——” He raised 
his hand. 

She never flinched ; then : 

“ Hands up, me lads; the shoe’s on 
the t’other foot !” and a mocking laugh. 

Taylor swung on his heel. From the 
doorway, through the two little windows, 
rifle-muzzles showed suggestively. 

Annie leaped to her feet. ‘* Now then, 
ye dog, what ye got ter say?” 

Laughing merrily, English Jack came 
in, a revolver in each hand. “Sorry to 
bother ye, constables, but I'll ax fur them 
side-weapons !” 

Quietly the two unslung their service 
belts. 

“ Not too near th’ butt, you!” English 
Jack snapped, as ‘Taylor fumbled at his 
gun. ‘They were unarmed, hands over 
their heads. 

‘“* How in hell d’they find out anythin’ 
and get up hyar? By jumpin’ Moses, I'll 
kill the man that told!” English Jack 
cursed. 

The girl on the bed cowered as from a 
blow. Annie looked at her pityingly. 

“The wench——” 

“ Shut up, ef ye don’t want ter be drilled,” 
English Jack snarled; and Taylor was 
silent. 

“What you doin’ up hyar, Liza?” 


a 











The long, thin man caught sight of the 
girl on the bed. 

“She came to warn us these ”—-Annie 
pointed to the constables—“‘ war a-comin’; 
that’s how I hung the skirt out ! ” 

“Good gal, Liza!—good gal ! 
knew it, too!” 

He thought. 
gressive muzzles 
at the two helpless men. 

* By heaven! I wonder who told? 
Ha!”—and he laughed harshly—“ I'll 
bet it’s French Andy. I'll fix him for 
this !” 

“ No, t’ain’t, I P 

“Shut up, Liza, yer crazy with frozen 
feet; she thinks Long Anderson told,” 
Annie said impressively. 

‘““No, he didn’t! ve been in too 
many scrapes with him, fur ¢a¢ lad ter 
tell!” He hesitated. “Say, Ann, gal, 
take Liza and run away fur a minute till 
we does for these fellers.” He glowered 
at Ryerson and ‘Taylor. 

“ Jacky, that one ”“—pointing to Ryer- 
son —“ was good ter me, a real gent: let 


I allus 


All was still. The ag- 
pointed unswervingly 


ov 
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She 


12? 


“It’s yer life, man ! 


him go; he won’t tell, will yer?” 
went over to him. 
she hissed. 

“ No, I won't tell,” he answered stolidly. 

** Coward, ye are!” ‘Taylor shouted. 

“It pays, sometimes,” 

Annie dragged the other girl from the 
bed as she spoke. The two went out 
past the waiting men, 

“Now you, are you ready ?” 

* Dam ye, yes!” 

The words were hardly spoken when 
little flashes punctuated the interior with 
red exclamation points. Ryerson saw it 
all; watched the other constable twitch 
on the floor. 

“ Now you, git out, an’, mind you, it’s 
becos’ ye treated Annie right ; git !” 

Ryerson stumbled somehow to where 
his horse was hidden. He was about to 
mount, when a figure rose out of the 
bushes. ‘‘That’s becos’ yer a man,” she 
whispered, “ an’ don’t furgit your promise 
not ter tell!” 

He heard the words faintly as he rode 
away among the trees. 


THE STRANGER. 


BY SAMUEL 


DANIEL. 


OSE-RED glow on the mountain—singing voice of the pine— 


Passion of recognition—flash of a light divine: 


I who pass by, a stranger ? 


Nay, the soul of it all is mine. 


One little homestead—a lattice, round which the roses grow— 


One little path through the daisies—one spot where the lilacs blow— 


The rush and swirl of the river in its rocky bed below. 


I fear the breath of the lilacs, their sweetness is all too sweet ; 


I dare not cross the pathway, I should hear the sound of your feet 


Flying over the daisies to the place where we used to meet. 


Fading glow on the mountain—wailing voice of the pine— 


Deepening roar of the river—and the light that was all divine 


A shadow, that rests for ever, on another soul and mine. 
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One of the two Phillips portraits of Byron, belonging to Mr. Murray. 


This is the fireplace of the famous drawing-room at 50, Albemarle Street, and in the grate were deposited the memoirs which 
Byron gave to Moore, Moore mortgaged them to Murray, to become the absolute property of the publisher if not redeemed 
before Byron's death ; and their destruction has been of inestimable value to the poet’s reputation. 
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Sir Walter Scott's desk. 


It was a double-folder, for convenience in travelling ; 


and has been in the 


possession of the Murray family for many years. 


THE MAKERS OF BOOKS. 


II. 


THE HOUSE OF MURRAY. 


SOME ANECDOTES OF SCOTT AND BYRON. 


EFERENCES are frequent, in 
‘Trevelyan’s “ Life of Macaulay,” 
to the friendly relations subsisting 

between publisher and author. ‘Tom 
Moore bore equal testimony to the same 
fact when he wrote: “I will venture to say 
that there are few tributes more honour- 
able or more deserved than those which 
will be found among my papers relative to 
the transactions for many years between 
myself and my friends of the Row.” ‘That 
sentiment occurs in parallel passages up 
and down the correspondence of many 
another author ; and in these latter days, 
when limited liability too often means 
limited amiability as well, it is worth 
remembering that publishing is one of 
the few commercial pursuits still illumined 
by friendly intercourse and congeniality 
of spirit. Any one who has had the run 
of the London publishing houses knows 
that, once past the counter and the 
men with quills behind their ears, the 
confidential air of the place descer.ds 
upon you like the benevolent smile of 
the sort of family solicitor who died with 
melodrama and the Victorian era. ‘There 
is nothing like it left, except in empty 
churches, It is the dim survival, you 
feel, of a golden age before railways and 


insolvent steamboats and the trundling, 
truculent motor-bus. Even Americans 
on a visit have been quelled by this 
indefinable balm of soul I have described. 
And one historic building that Americans 
make a point of seeing when they visit 
London is the house in Albemarle Street 
which is the headquarters of Mr. Murray. 

Of a surety, few callings have suffered 
more abuse and deserved it less, so far as 
its more reputable members are concerned, 
Every one knows the joke (usually attri- 
buted to Dryden) about Barabbas, but few 
perceive how false the analogy was, for 
Barabbas had a certain measure of popu- 
larity—and who ever knew a_ publisher 
idolised by the mob? ‘There was that 
other rude jibe of Campbell’s, when he 
toasted Boney because he once shot a book- 
seller; but that was at an authors’ dinner, 
and authors (poor devils) dined so rarely 
in those days, that we can pardon ’em a 
little wildness over their wine. But the 
feeling is not all one way. George 
Ticknor, one of the shrewdest who ever 
put a knee under hospitable mahogany, 
was a publisher himself—so he knew his 
kind. He paid court to Gifford, of Zhe 
Quarterly, in 1815, and had the run of 
Murray’s premises while he remained in 
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London. It was in the historic drawing- 
room there that he was standing talking 
to Byron when the news of Waterloo 
arrived, and the poet’s remark was half a 
curse of annoyance, because Bonaparte’s 
defeat meant that Castlereagh’s neck 
would never grace the halter! ‘This truly 
Byronic aspiration was hardly a type of 
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Burke said of vice, that it lost half its 
evil by losing all its grossness, literary 
rivalship here seemed to lose all its evil 
by the gentle and cultivated spirit that 
prevailed throughout and gave it its own 
hue and colouring.” Washington Irving 
said much the same thing, and it makes 
one’s eyes glow even now to think of 

















John Murray the Fourth. 


the brotherly feeling of Albemarle Street, 
even in those fighting times ; and Tick- 
nor’s impression of that “Literary Ex- 
change over Murray’s book-store,” as he 
called it, was one of uninterrupted friendli- 
ness in which the best elements of litera- 
ture and conversation were subliniated by 
the genial influence of the host. This 
was one of the entries in his diary: “ As 


the men he met there, and the many 
who have trod the same hospitable carpet 
before and since, from Southey, Milman, 
Hallam, and Borrow, down to Darwin, 
and the faithful Smiles: for in the pages 
of Dr. Smiles is enshrined the history 
of the Murrays. 

London ran a narrow chance, four years 
ago, of seeing this historic house slip down 
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the mavr of the Twopenny Tube. The 
thought sent a shudder through us, for it 
meant the breaking of a link with Byron 
and Scott. Perhaps if it had been the 
house of a member of parliament, or the 
premises of a polo club, there would have 
been no danger; but when the Under- 
world starts ravening, mortals have been 
known to lie down and tremble. The 
occupant of this particular house was not 
an ordinary mortal, but a Murray. He be- 
stirred himself, and the demon of disturb- 
ance had to make his lair elsewhere. 
That is why to-day you may turn up 
Albemarle Street from the roar of Picca- 
dilly, and presently luxuriate among un- 
dying memories. No. 50, a staid four- 
storeyed house, with modish windows and 
a painted front, is where John Murray the 
Second immigrated a century ago from the 
modest shop in Fleet Street, where his 
father, the ex-lieutenant and founder of 
the firm, had set up business. ‘The 
dynasty has lasted in vigorous and direct 
succession, and fifteen months back was 
celebrated the coming of age of John 
Murray the Fifth with a dinner at Prince’s 
and speeches and everything handsome 
about it. The air was full of hospitality, in 
fact, for the chairman lamented the de- 
cay of the old trade sale dinners, to which 
I referred last month. He recalled the 
saying of somebody: “ What an extra- 
ordinary and ingenious plan to have a 
dinner and get the booksellers to give 
their orders: for when they were hope- 
lessly drunk after dinner they did not 
know what sort of orders they gave.” 
‘This innocent fallacy found derision 
among the listeners, especially as many 
of ‘the guests belonged to the book- 
selling fraternity, and the speeches had 
only just begun. By the time they were 
over it was established to all present 
that there is no firm so truly English in 
its liberality and enterprise as the firm 
that is founded, like the Bank of England, 
by a prudent, bold, and far-seeing Scot. 
And on the breadth and amplitude of 
mind which rules the House of Murray 
witnesses are legion. This Caledonian 
domination in the origins of English pub- 
lishing is not the most agreeable reflection, 
perhaps, to a patriotic Southerner, but it 
has justified itself. Sam Johnson, who 
hated Scots as he hated Chesterfield, was 
not above dealing with a Scottish pub 
lisher— Alexander Millar ; and though they 
haggled over the “Dictionary” and its 
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extolled 
breadth of mind in the conduct of his 


delays, Diogenes Alexander’s 
trade. “I respect Millar,” he said, “ be- 
cause he has raised the price of literature.” 

In that historic drawing-room where 
Scott and Byron limped across the 
carpet to make friendship and _ history 
together, the Murrays for generations 
have collected treasures that are enough 
to melt the palate of the connoisseur 
in books and bookish things. Close 
by the door is Byron’s screen, a three- 
fold canvas-covered affair of six feet high, 
grangerised on one side with portraits of 
his favourite actors (Kean and Garrick 
in the place of honour), while the other 
side is crowded with his heroes in the 
boxing-ring. ‘They jostle in strange con- 
fusion, these strutting and sparring gentry 
of a century or more ago; and the poet 
has done his duty by their various claims, 
for close against each worthy he has 
pasted a snippet to be his record in this 
strange Valhalla. He seems to have had 
a larger heart for the gloves than the 
buskin, judging by this paste-brush Par- 
nassus, At the southern end of the 
room we are in front of a row of lofty 
cases, latticed and locked, containing the 
famous collection of Byroniana, and many 
rarities besides. My lord the poet stands 
in a rainbow regiment of vellums and 
crushed moroccos, resplendent with a 
sprinkling of gold ornament, and dazzling 
as his Haideée in the second canto of ‘ Don 
Juan.” He could not have wished his 
writings a more sumptuous vesture, but 
they are not more resplendent or more 
jealously preserved than the many famous 
pictures on the walls—a stately Hallam, 
a half-length of Lockhart of the eagle 
eyes, one of the best-known originals of 
Sir Walter, and several of the familiar 
presentments of Byron himself. ‘There 
are the two by Phillips—one painted in 
1814 (over the fireplace), the other the 
one in Albanian costume. In the room 
adjoining is the crayon sketch by Harlow, 
done in Venice, and the last portrait of 
the poet done in life. It shows him 
relapsing into the fleshiness he had kept 
at bay for so many years with a diet of 
green tea and tobacco. He looks like 
his contemporary, the Prince Regent, plus 
a measure of intelligence. 

Resting on a table opposite is a very 
different object—Scott’s writing-desk : a 
plain, folding, box-shaped contrivance of 
some wood that time and care have 
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seasoned like the inscrutable shadows in a 
Rembrandt. Scott’s signature is the one 
that opens the album lying alongside, 
and it preserves a noble simplicity in its 
strict parallels and its freedom from any- 
thing in the nature of a flourish. There 
follows for your view a bookful of not- 
able names—Peter Cunningham, Southey, 
George Borrow (written in his most 
pompous style), Hallam, George Cruik- 
shank (the familiar wriggle over a 
coloured sketch domestic in its humour), 
and Westall’s contribution, an Eastern 
scene of a dreamy softness, all clouds and 
minarets and olive foliage. ‘Thoughts of 
the East send us back to Byron. Here, 
in the bookcase, is a shelf of Byron’s 
manuscripts and proof-sheets, bound in 
separate covers. A first edition of ‘*’The 
Waltz” was sold three years ago at 
Sotheby’s for #120; here is another, 
uncut, and bound in vellum, with a word 
or two from the author. Here alongside 
is a fourfold set of the proof-sheets, with 
a finicking uncertainty about the title- 
page. ‘These misgivings about what was 
after all a poor performance are an indica- 
tion of what his printers had to put 
up with, and give one a reason why 
the publishers started their colony so 
closely under the shadow of St.. Paul’s. 
To live alongside a church is the next 
thing to being pious ; and, bearing in mind 
the trials of publishing, one may very 
well reflect that they needed all the 
correctives they could get. But of these 
hoarded treasures of Mr. Murray’s, ‘‘’The 
Corsair” is the one that best reveals how 
inconsiderate Byron was to his publisher 
and printer, as well as to the editors who 
were to trace his vagaries after a lapse of 
eighty years. ‘here were eleven editions 
of the poem in his lifetime, and on 
every fresh occasion he riddled it with 
erasures, substitutions, and additions, 
until he had increased the number 
of lines from 1,744 to 1,663, or there- 
abouts. Each set of sheets is bound 
in a thin volume of crimson calf, and 
in a row they all make witness to the 
immanence of his “tera scripta, even 
when writing had become print, and 
illustrious print at that. Looking at all 
this laboured emendation, one thinks of 
Lamb’s disillusion when he set eyes on 
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the manuscript of “ Lycidas,” and had to 
take leave of a cherished fancy that the 
poem came to birth, like Pallas Athene, 
full-grown and perfect, without a blemish 
or an afterthought. 

On the same shelves is a copy of 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ” 
bearing unconscious testimony to Scott’s 
force and persuasion of character. Byron 
has written a few lines on the flyleaf, 
saying that the poem is not worth the 
binding that encloses it, adding that if it 
were not the property of another he would 
very willingly burn it. It would not be 
the first holocaust in this same room, if 
Byron’s wish were carried out, for yonder 
is the fireplace to which his memoirs were 
consigned, at what cost to the publisher 
will never be known, for by the death 
of Byron they had become his own property 
and he was free to make them public. It 
was his deep regard for the wishes of 
Byron’s relatives which alone induced him 
to make the sacrifice. It is knowledge 
like this which breeds the conviction that 
in the building up of an immortal name, 
a generous and far-seeing publisher may 
have more to do than the world is ready 
to believe, and this service in Byron’s 
case has been continued as if he were 
living still. 

It is this disinterested aspect of publish- 
ing which is so unfamiliar to the outside 
world. In conversation with Mr. Murray 
you soon learn a few of the expenses, 
difficulties, and disappointments of his 
calling. He has edited in the past few 
years a couple of hundred books, and 
this severe tax on a busy man’s time is 
an investment which is quite at the mercy 
of the reading market, and is a gratuitous 
service as often as not unacknowledged 
by the author. Proof-reading and cor- 
rections, as we have seen, are another 
heavy outlay, and there is a case on 
record at Albemarle Street where a certain 
dictionary cost £1,100 under this head 
alone. Added to all this are the un- 
certainties of the popular taste, the varia- 
tions in an author’s quality, the heavy 
increase of administration and business 
expenses during the last fifty years, the 
fallibility even of experience, and the 
fierceness of competition, Clearly, pub- 
lishing is not all cakes and ale. 
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THE THIRD ARTICLE WILL BE “THE PUBLISHERS OF THACKERAY, 
TENNYSON, AND DICKENS.” 
(All photos are specially taken by Reginald Haines.) 
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“*VYou'll be sorry for this.'” 





PRISCILLA PIPKIN. 


BY BERNARD CAPES. 


‘ And the long carpet rose along the gusty floor.” 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLs. 


windy evening and left on a 
windy morning. All night I 
heard the gale flapping in my blind, and 
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. dreamed of flying skirts, and at breakfast 


Priscilla was gone. There was no lamp 
alight, as usual, under an empty kettle ; 
no stove-brush on my chair; no toast- 
rack at all (Priscilla would occasionally put 
my letters in it and post the toast under 
my bedroom door). Priscilla Pipkin, 
in short, had disappeared, like the base- 
less fabric of a vision, and left not a rack 
behind her. 

Mrs. Hoskins, my landlady, when I 
rang her up to explain, explained. She 
had always mistrusted the girl, she said ; 
she wore such small boots. There was 
an artful hussy hid somewhere behind 
that print apron. Priscilla, it appeared, 
had come straight ‘down from her attic 
that morning and give her notice—not 
amonth’s, or a week’s, or a day’s, if you 
please ; but had just up’d with her nose 
like a silk pairasole, and walked out of 
the house as grand as my lady.” It was 
possible, Mrs. Hoskins thought, that a 
letter she had received by the early post 


had inspired her to this astonishing de- 
cision. But, whatever the cause, Priscilla 
Pipkin, forgoing a month’s wages and the 
possibility of a tip from the lodger, was 
gone on the wings of the wind. 

‘*She’d neither stop nor explain,” said 
Mrs. Hoskins bitterly ; “but carried off 
her things, as she’d brought ’em, in a 
newspaper parcel as big as a target, and 
pinned down at the corners ; and what I 
may come to think of it all, the Lord deny 
me.” 

I begged that, for the moment, she 
would think of it in connection with my 
breakfast, and asked if there were any 
letters for me. 

“No, sir,” said Mrs Hoskins—“ though 
the postman come; I hear him. But I 
suppose Priscilla’s was the only one.” 

Here was an additional aggravation. I 
had looked—with a confidence justified 
by nothing but inexperience—for a letter 
that morning from a certain “ trustee,” 
whose duty it should have been to pay 
me the first fourth of a yearly allowance 
of five hundred pounds on this, the first 
day of May. He had not done so, I 
supposed, to impress me with the insigni- 
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ficance of my claim on his attention. He 
was a beast, and beastly rich—a great 
sweltering Croesus, with thin yellow hair 
bickering on his head like spun gold, 
pursy eyes, and an ill-tempered mouth, 
with a bag of chin hanging from it like an 
iguana’s. In his view, I knew, I was a 
young ass, lately estated, whom it was his 
grudging responsibility to supply with the 
means to fresh wasteful imbecilities ; and 
all the while I was as certain of my own 
young old-worldliness, of my inherent pre- 
caution and moderation, as I was of his 
detestable cynicism. ‘“ But I will con- 
vince him of my business capacities,” I 
fumed, ‘if I have to do it by quoting to 
his face his own lack of ’em. Just a day 
or two’s grace first !” 

The day or two ran into a week, and 
then, desperate, I took cab to the City. 

To my astonishment, Croesus received 
me with affability. 

“You should have acknowledged that 
cheque, my boy,” he said. ‘‘ You aren't 
come, I suppose, to ask for an advance 
on the next? No, no; that would never 
do. I can’t possibly entertain such a pro- 
posal.” 

“JT haven’t made it, sir,” I said coldly. 
“T haven’t received any cheque from 
you, that’s all.” 

“ Not?” 

He sat back in his chair, one hand out 
on the desk, fiddling with a pen, and 
squinted at me, with his left eye closed 
intolerably. 

“Qh, that’s it, is it?” he said quietly. 
“Well, you’re beginning early.” 

“Don’t you believe me ?” 

“Of course I do. But tne cheque 
was sent.” 

“T never received it, I say.” 

He touched a bell; sent a clerk for the 
book ; showed me the counterfoil—thir- 
tieth of April ; a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds; pay to the order of, etc.—and 
threw the book, with an air of insolent 
finality, on the desk. 

“There it is, ” he said. 

“Tt did not reach me.” 

“Well, I can’t help that.” 

“*Can’t help it, sir? Am I to go without 
my money, because—because it was lost 
in the post ?” 

“You can sue me if you like. The 
thing’s been done before ; and ended, I 
believe, in favour of the drawer. But it’s 
an open question. The cheque was 
posted —there’ll be my letter-book to prove 
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it—and with that I wash my hands of the 
matter. I daresay one of your—one of 
your friends will be opening an account 
with it by and by. Good-morning !” 

What was the beast implying? ‘That I 
was manoeuvring to obtain a_ further 
advance on the strength of an understand- 
ing with an accomplice ? My blood boiled. 

** You'll be sorry for this, ”I said, rising. 

“ All right,” he said, “Tl be pre- 
pared with the sackcloth when my time 
comes.” 

I left him without another word. Out- 
side, a paper-boy was announcing, in a 
shrill voice: “‘Romance in ’igh life. 
Lady of quality steals a letter addressed 
to her ’ostess.” 

Like a smack, the words smote the 
blood to my cheek. Priscilla Pipkin ! 

It was she, of course. ‘The letter; the 
circumstances; the informal  ‘ bolt.” 
How could I have doubted it for a 
moment? Priscilla was the culprit. 

I did not pause to consider in what 


‘way it would be possible for the girl to 


avail herself of that unnegotiable plunder. 
The thought of the sight of the tempta- 
tion was enough. ‘The draft was a 
potential treasure, at least. Priscilla had 
got it—perhaps in her pocket; perhaps 
enclosed in the newspaper parcel, which 
was like a target. L£ avant for Priscilla 
Pipkin. 

I consulted a friend of mine, Charlie 
Glossop. He was dead against my 
approaching Scotland Yard. 

** Police go for the criminal ; swag’s a 
secondary consideration with ’em,” he 
said. “ You take my advice, and employ 
a private inquiry agent. Find out what’s 
become of the cheque, and settle the 
girl after. I know a chap’s the very 
moral of what you want—Hawkesby’s 
his name; Long Acre.” 

Mr. Hawkesby, on Glossop’s initiative, 
came to visit me. I told him that it 
would be as well to keep the affair very 
private. 

“Else why apply to Hawkesby, sir?” 
he said. “A fair field and no favour’s 
all that Ze asks. Now to biz.” 

He was elaborately designed to fit the 
part of the stage detective—an astute, 
quiet person, with side-whiskers (remov- 
able) ; a respectable top-hat, rather narrow 
in the brim ; a frock-coat, somewhat short, 
and buttoned tightly about an upright, 
fairly portly figure ; very black brows, and 
blue eyes underneath, impenetrable but 
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observant. His mind was obviously 
scored with information about all those 
things which a population of four millions 
particularly desires shall not be known 
about itself. Add to this a superhuman 
capacity for detecting motives, a con- 
demning guile, a power of fascinating like 
the serpent’s, and you have Mr. Hawkes- 
by—at least according to the portrait of 
himself which he sketched for me. He 
gave me a feeling of fearful confidence at 
once, 

He asked me for the outlines of the 
case. ‘They appeared simple to absurdity 
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of course,” I answered deprecatingly, 
“and she told me that she knew nothing 
whatever about the girl—had taken her 
on at a moment’s notice, and without 
a character.” 

“Of course she’d say that,” said 
Hawkesby triumphantly. He rubbed his 
chin, conning m< shrewdly. ‘* What would 
you think, now ”—he pondered—“ of the 
two being all this time in collusion ?” 

The suggestion struck me dumb. Mrs, 
Hoskins, the garrulous, the fassy, but the 
immaculate! No; I could not, I would 
not believe it. Yet, from that moment 

















“*Else why apply to Hawkesby, sir?’ he said.” 


to my unsophisticated mind ; but Hawkes- 
by thought otherwise. ‘“‘ Here’s what I 
like,” he said, “a provocation to the best 
in me.” 

“Tt don’t seem very difficult,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Ah!” he answered. “ That’s the 
amateur mind all over. You wouldn’t 
say it if you’d had my experience. Beware 
most when all seems plain sailing. I’ve 
built my reputation and made my little 
pile on that understanding, sir. What 
about Mrs. Hoskins, now, and fer point 
of view ?” 

“Why, I questioned her—very cautiously 





the horrible insinuation began to poison 
my very fount of trustfulness in human 
nature. Henceforth all apvearances were 
to be estimated by their speciousness. 
Hawkesby had emancipated me. 

“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ you leave her to me. 
I'll turn her inside out in no time.” And 
he departed. 

The next day an old lady called upon 
Mrs. Hoskins (I saw her come and go 
from my sitting-room window)—a tottery, 
whining old body, in a respirator and 
blue spectacles. Later, Mrs. Hoskins 
enlightened me, voluntarily, as to the old 
lady’s mission. She had come about 
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“that Pipkin,” it appeared. The girl had 
applied to her for ‘‘tweenie’s” place, and 
had referred her to Mrs. Hoskins for a 
character. ‘And I give her a rare one, 
my eye!” said the landlady. 

** Didn’t you ask her what was the girl’s 
present address?” I demanded, in great 
excitement. 

“No, to be sure,” she answered. 
“What should I want with it?” 

“Nor her own ?” 

“No, sir. It didn’t matter to me.” 

Was this a criminal admission? I 
tried to think it out. 

That evening Hawkesby paid me a 
visit. 

“T’ve got some news for you,” I began 
atonce. He winked. Some subtle quality 
in the act confounded and silenced me. 

‘“*T daresay,” he said. “Mrs, H. hasn't 
been letting on to you about her visitor 
to-day, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, she has.” 

* And didn’t you twig?” 

“Twig what ?” 

“The old lady.” 

“What about her?” 

“She was me, that’s all.” 

I began to comprehend his methods. 
“Well,” I said, ‘‘did you find out any- 
thing ?” 

** Something,” he answered; “ but this 
Rome isn’t going to be built in a day, 
We're getting on ; that’s enough.” 

I saw him constantly after this—was 
always entertaining or running up against 
him, in fact. I acquired an infernal 
shrewdness in identifying him under his 
innumerable disguises. Sometimes it 
would be a bricklayer, shouldering a hod 
to nowhere; sometimes an evangelical 
parson, after the Stiggins type, distributing 
tracts ; sometimes an itiuerant and snuf- 
fling tradesman hawking bootlaces along 
the kerb. Once, I am sure, I recognised 
him under the helmet of a policeman ; 
and he was certainly the traveller who en- 
deavoured to persuade Mrs Hoskins to 
put her name down for a sewing-machine 
on the hire system. ‘The provincial and 
rather over-fatuous-looking curate, too, 
whom I saw looking in upon me, one day, 
his nose pressed against the glass of my 
window, was Hawkesby without a doubt, 
yearning to convince me of his fertility of 
invention. 

He generally, after each of these 
essays, paid me a visit, bringing the com- 
forting assurance that we were ‘ beginning 
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to move now.” Then he would sound 
me cunningly on the subject of my 
penetration of his latest disguise, and 
appear pleased with my confession of 
recognition, though, one might have 
thought, it could be held rather to dis- 
count the cleverness of his ‘ make-up.” 
But he took a childish delight in the parts 
he played, and—so it seemed to me—was 
quite satisfied with their utter irrelevance 
and inanity, so long as I was an apprecia- 
tive audience. 

‘You see, you’re in the know, sir,” he 
would confess jocundly ; “but the public 
isn’t, and takes me at my own valuation. 
Bless you! I can wind ’em round my 
little finger. I made seventy-five per cent. 
profit on those bootlaces,” 

I began to see deeper than ever into 
his methods—and his “pile.” Detective- 
ness, if I may use the word, embraces a 
multitude of “ pickings.” 

And then suddenly, convinced, perhaps, 
of my thorough mastery of his modus 
operandi, he disappeared—or, at least, I 


‘saw him no more for quite a long time. 


The respite, I admit, was a complete 
relief to me. I had come to think any 
environment would be better than that 
atmosphere of exotic and luxuriant suss 
picion in which my _ scepticism of all 
human motives had been forced of late 
into a preposterous growth, I wanted to 
be my young credulous self again ; I was 
ready even to waive the question of the 
cheque, if only Hawkesby would leave me 
alone to skimp and deny myself, and re- 
cover lost ground thereby. And when I 
thought of the bill he might be running 
up against me I shivered. 

But the respite was only a respite—by 
no means a reprieve, All too soon I 
was in his thrall again. 

His manner had taken ona new serious- 
ness; the weight of fresh problems and 
responsibilities had scored his brow with 
thunder. The range of his inquiries, he 
told me, was widening, and ever widening. 
He left me almost in tears. 

At length the end came. One day he 
suddenly appeared before me, his face 
suffused with a light of sombre triumph. 
The eccentric course of his inquiries, he 
said, had whirled him inevitably at last to 
the sea-shore. He had certain informa- 
tion that Priscilla Pipkin had gone to 
America. 

And then Mrs. Hoskins came in. 

She apologised: didn’t know I was 


— 








PRISCILLA PIPKIN. 


engaged, and so on. But the fact 
was that she had done a body 
wrong by her insinuations, and, 
being an honest woman, couldn’t 
abide to rest till she had made 
the truth known. She thought, 
in brief, the explanation due to me 
that Priscilla Pipkin had had her 
reasons for departing suddenly as 
she had that morning, having re- 
ceived by the post an invitation, or 
an order, rather, from her 
young man (recently pro- 
moted) to come and marry 
him at once on that first of 
May, parsons obliging, or 
for ever hold her 
peace. To which 
-peremptory citation 
Priscilla Pipkin had 
incontinently — suc- 
cumbed, and _ was 
now in Mrs. 
Hoskins’s _ kitchen, 
on a visit to her 
former mistress, the 
proud possessor of 
the surname and affections of 
Mr. Bertie Birdekin. 

“And very modest she 
bears it, that I will say,” said 
Mrs. Hoskins. 

I looked at Hawkesby. He 
was equal to the occasion, 

“A double,” he whispered. 
“T shouldn’t have thought 
her up to it.” 

Then he addressed Mrs, 
Hoskins affably. ‘‘And 
where’s this Mrs. Birdekin 
been living since her marriage?” 
he asked, 

“Why, that’s the queer part 
of it,” answered my landlady. 
“No further away than the 
next street, sir, if you'll believe 
me.” 

“T believe you, of course, 
ma'am,” he said, with a 
knowing emphasis on the 
pronoun, and a wink to me, to imply: 
“ [Ve haven’t travelled where we have to 
be made Mrs. Birdekin’s gulls!” ‘Then 
he continued: ‘And now, ma’am, with 
your permission, we will wait upon this 
young woman.” 

Mrs. Hoskins looked surprised, but 
preceded us to the kitchen. ‘There, sure 
enough, was Priscilla, in a hat with a 
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“Once, | am sure, | recognised him under the 
helmet of a policeman.” 


whole cherry-orchard in it. She blushed 
and giggled as she rose to greet me. 

‘““A moment,” said Hawkesby, as I 
stuck, undecided. ‘‘ We—my friend here 
and me—have been wanting to see you, 
Mrs. Birdekin ; very much, we have.” 

Priscilla gaped, dumfoundered. 

“Quite a romance,” said Hawkesby, 
“upon my word—your being hooked 
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like that, I mean, by a letter—and the 
only one, too, that came by that post, I 
understand.” 


“No,” said Priscilla; ‘“‘there were 
another.” 
“Oh, indeed !” said Hawkesby. “ For 


whom ?” 

“ For the lodger, sir.” 

“ Dear, dear, how very strange! Would 
you be surprised to hear, now, that he 
never received it?” 

“J put it under his door, sir,” said 
Priscilla, breathing a little hard. 

“Would. you mind showing us, now, 
exactly where ? ” 

Somehow, then, we were all trooping 
upstairs. I felt horribly mean and 
treacherous—shaken, moreover, with a 
premonition of scenes unthinkable to 
follow. It was Priscilla who threw open 
the door, and who scanned the room with 
a lost air, as if baffled in the hope that 
the letter, unaccountably overlooked by 
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us, might be lying there on the threshold 
all the time. ‘‘1 shot it in for certain,” 
she said, half weeping. “ It were a windy 
morning; perhaps itwentunderthe carpet.” 

Hawkesby, with a smile of ineffable 
toleration, lifted the hem of the thing— 
and there was the letter. 

A dead silence ensued. Then I looked 
for Hawkesby. He was nowhere to be 
seen. He had folded his tent like the 
Arab, and as silently stolen away. I 
began giggling like a maniac; and then 
checked myself with a gasp. 

“Oh, that’sallright!” I said. ‘I couldn’t 
make it out, and wanted you to tell me, 
that was all; but—but you were gone. It 
was unwise of you to leave us in that way, 
Priscilla! but, never mind—-my wedding- 
present shall carry interest with it, now I 
know where to send it.” 

“You're very good, sir,” she said, 
‘“ Bert’s badly in need 


drying her eyes. 
of an accordion.” 





“1 began giggling like a maniac, 























“2ovaparte stumbled through the throng, a strange, grim little figure, his huge head sunk upon his 
sioulders, the mighty, bronze face of him distorted with impotent, angry hate.’ 
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Il—HOW HE 


HE Dauphiny wasaflame. To that 
most miserable province the spirit 
of liberty had come at last: and 

men who had a right to nothing, not even 
to life, woke suddenly to their manhood, 
and drunk with their own strength and 
frenzied with past wrongs, smote down 
their lords in a welter of blood and 
fire. 

Whenthewild horde broke, with mattock 
and torch, into the chateau of Sirac, M. de 
Sirac, the old seigneur, killed his man and 
was killed, sword in hand, in his own hall. 
He was fortunate. They hunted for his 
daughter to mock at her with his blood. 
But she was not found. No one, you 
might think, would put himself to pains 
to save one of the seigneur’s kin, And 
Diane de Sirac, who was pride incarnate, 
who cared just so much for men and 
women as for her hound, had scorned 
to earn kindness. But there are men 
whom a woman’s haughtiness pleases, 
Diane de Sirac had found favour with 
afootman. It was he who led her away, 
wild with rage and shame—not fear— 
and brought her out by a servant’s stair 
and set her on the road to Valence. He 
would have come to guide her farther, 
but she bade him away proudly as of old, 
and reluctant, submissive, the fellow left 
her. ‘That she should be grateful occurred 
to neither of them. 

She made her way afoot, and near 
penniless at last, to Paris, There only, 
with all France in turmoil, with her kins- 
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folk slain, could she count on a friend. 
There only she knew men to trust— 
Captain Bonaparte, her cousin Denis, 

I wonder sometimes whether to sneer at 
this Denis de Sirac or honour him. Diane 
had loved him, had promised herself to 
him, before Captain Bonaparte came into 
their lives and compelled her love and 
won it and scorned it. And yet Denis 
stayed Bonaparte’s friend, and, hopeless, 
loved Diane still. He has been called 
noble—and other names. 

Now for shelter, for bread, the girl had 
to get help of one or other, All her love, 
her very soul, were Bonaparte’s. ‘To 
Denis she had nothing to give. She was 
wholly a woman, It was of Denis she 
chose to beg: that was shame enough. 
Lurking in a squalid lodging of the Rue 
Pastourelle, she ate the meanest food 
and bent her pride to ask seamstress work 
of coarse women of the town, hoping, 
struggling desperately for an hour when 
she could be free of his alms. 

Denis, aristocrat of twenty descents, 
was earning a difficult living in a harness 
shop. Thence he came often to Diane’s 
lodging—more often than she wished— 
and sometimes he brought Captain 
Bonaparte. He longed to make her 
happy. Captain Bonaparte, wanting 
nothing of the girl, had still the amuse- 
ment of being sure of her, and enjoyed 
her discomfort. His tastes in pleasure 
were less than divine, 

While Diane was alone, a vision of the 
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two came up before her many a time: 
Bonaparte, the little man of the dominant 
steel eyes and the massive, hard face that 
mocked at everything but material power 
—Denis, sad and tender with hopeless 


love. And she thought of the days when 
she had been happy with Denis, and 
yearned sometimes to love him again 


and find peace. had 
gripped her soul. 

In these dragging days of trouble the 
charm of her grew. Of old, in the wealth 
of her pride, she had been of a glorious 
queenly beauty. Now there came to 
ennoble it the knowledge of sorrow, and a 
wistful yearning for things beyond. Now 
she put on a rarer, purer loveliness. 

About her roared the mad Paris of the 
Terror. ‘Time and again she heard the 
mob rave down the street upon the scent 
of blood, and the shrieks of a wretch 
killed hideously. She heard the drums 
that beat for the slaying of the queen. 
She saw Marie Antoinette, a grey wan 
widow, borne by on the tumbril, reeling 
helpless with bound hands as it jolted 
over the stones through a mob that jeered 
at her with filthy taunts and spat. She 
was of those who trembled at the yell of 
joy that echoed over Paris when Sanson 
held aloft the head and the mob saw its 
blood. 

That night she had to take a bundle of 
linen back to a shop-woman. Her way 
was across the Place de la Révolution. 
There, beneath the scaffold there, upon 
the ground that had drunk the queen’s 
blood, a wild throng reeled in torchlight, 
dancing. In the midst moved asses 
decked in surplice and cope, and ridden 
by half-naked men girt with scarlet, who 
yelled a foul mockery of the liturgy. All 
about them men, women and girls, dis- 
hevelled, bare of neck and breast, flung 
themselves to and fro shrieking, drunk 
with stupid passion. It was the ‘ Car- 
magnole,” the dance of liberty. 

One reeking sans-culotte caught Diane 
de Sirac about the waist, and was whirling 
her into the throng. She—she was strong 
as many a man—wrenched herself free 
and hurried away, in a frenzy of loathing. 

But another man, who had seen it, and 
marked her strength and beauty, followed 
her—followed her home. 

This was one whom the memoirs call 
Simon the Sausage. The Terror gave 
their chance to a galaxy of rogues who 
hang now carrion on the gibbet of history 
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—Heébert and Carrier and Barére. Simon 
the Sausage might have been the equal of 
the worst of them. But he crossed the 
path of Captain Bonaparte. Before that, 
indeed, he lived long enough te do some 
considerable vileness. He led in the foul 
butchery of the Princesse de Lamballe, 
It was his ingenious mind that thought of 
making the daughters of aristocrats drink 
their fathers’ blood. For reward, the 
Government of Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity, the austere worshippers of 
Reason, made him chief jailer of the 
Conciergerie, and there, half turnkey, half 
spy, he worked as hard for the devil as any 
man of his day. 

He was of middle size, this Simon the 
Sausage, and very sleek, with a fat face of 
small features. You may see him on that 
autumn night going stealthily close after 
Diane’s footsteps, marking every turn of 
her form. 

With the noon of the next day came to 
her dingy little room a pair of big, dirty, 
red-capped tipstaffs—ministers of that 
strange Committee of Public Safety. 

“The citizeness Sirac ?” 

“it- 1.” 

“To the Conciergerie ! ” 

“What do you want of me?” she 
cried. 

One drew his filthy finger across her 
white neck. 

She started back, shuddering—with 
loathing, not fear. “I have done 
nothing,” she said, cold and defiant. “I 
will not go.” 

With a laugh the two caught her in 
their arms. ‘Struggle, then. It will be 
the more amusing”: and they hugged 
her between them. 

She was still as a statue, and as cold.... 
Reluctantly they let her go. So, un- 
resisting, disdainful, she went their way, 
down narrow streets where patriot sans- 
culottes howled jokes at her to the 
tipstaffs, and the tipstaffs jeered foulness 
back. The hungry gates of the 
Conciergerie closed upon one victim more, 

She was alone, in a dark cell, and Simon 
the Sausage came to her. “Ah, Diane 
Sirac,” said he, smiling and licking his 
lips—‘‘the lass that would not dance 
the ‘Carmagnole.’ Well, Diane, your head 
will try dancing away from your body. 
So—flick, plop, plop.” He imitated the 
sound of the guillotine, and the fall of 
the head into the basket, as he looked 
at her. 
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That—is that your charge?” she 
cried. “ Because I would not dance with 
those beasts I am to die ?” 

“We like the colour of aristocrats’ 
blood,” said Simon. ‘‘Have you much 
blood in you, Diane?” He gripped her 
chin in his sleek hand and turned her 
face to the light. Fiercely she thrust him 
away. “Well, I shall see it come out,” 
said Simon, laughing silently, and with 
that left her. 

Life—life had given her no joy. An 
end of it all—an end of the struggle and 
squalor and shame; death, though death 
meant nothingness—might well have been 
grateful. But she clung desperately to 
life. All her being longed to do its 
work in the world she knew. . . . And 
while she lived she had still some 
desperate hope of Bonaparte’s love. ‘To 
die without it, to pass unloved beyond the 
the veil—that was the bitterest shame and 
pain. . . . There was no fear in her, but 
she throbbed with longing for life. 

Ah, if he knew! 
dominant warrior-strength of that massive 
head, the trenchant gleam of his steel 
eyes. There was nothing that could stand 
against him—against him who was power 
itself.. Yes! He could save her from 
the very verge of doom. ... And he 
would. He cared enough to do that. 
He was her—friend (she blushed and was 
cold again as she thought the word). . . 
Only her friend. ... Ah, but if he 
thought of her in peril and suffering—if 
he worked for her and saved her—if he 
gave her life again—surely of that might 
come love .. . love. . She blushed 
again, and now was glad of her blush, and 
gave a little low laugh. 

She had no thought of Denis. 

Keys were rattling in the corridor, bolts 
and hinges creaked. Her own door 
was flung open again. “ She-aristocrat !” 
a turnkey called to her, ‘ Come!” 
She saw prisoners thronging down the 
squalid gloomy corridor, laughing gaily 
as though it were a gallery of the ‘Trianon, 
and the queen still reigned. ‘‘ Come, 
sow, go with your herd,” cried the turnkey, 
Impatient. 

She turned from him disdainfully. With 
some foul word, he was shutting the door 
again. ‘Then suddenly, all pride gone, she 
ran to him. ‘Ah, sir, if I might write a 


He 


letter?” she cried, her hand on his. 
slammed the door in her face. 
a while, 


But, after he came _ back, 
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strangely transformed, unctuous, not surly, 
** Citizeness, we allow you to write,” he said 
with a leer, and gave her paper and ink 
and pen, 


S1rR,—I am here in the Conciergerie, in 
peril of death, or I know not what. Help 
me, I pray you; save me.— DIANE. 


Hastily, with trembling Lands, she wrote, 
and her heart was quick in joy. ‘The 
letter was folded, and addressed to 
Captain Bonaparte, in the Rue ‘Thérése. 
Blushing, smiling, she held it out to the 
turnkey: “Sir, I would thank you much 
to send it.” 

“Send it?” says the fellow, grinning. 
‘Surely, my wench,” and he stuffed it 
into his blouse. ‘‘Come, now!” He put 
his arm round her waist and swung her 
through the door. “Away, with your 
herd!” He pointed down the corridor 
and turned away. 

Diane came to the hall of the prison 
and found it thronged. As she went in, 
diffident, wondering, an easy delectable 
jest rang in her ear and jarred strangely. 
But all, in their pathetic shabby finery, all 
were gay. Here some walked a minuet, 
with punctilious grace. ‘There they were 
eager over the cards atombre. Many and 
many a woman was laughing and blushing 
as she played at love. The shadow of 
death had no power. 

A little old man slid to Diane’s elbow. 
His bow was worthy the Grand Monarque. 
** Mademoiselle will permit me the felicity 
of presenting myself—the Marquis de 
Niort.” 

“Tt is an honour to Diane de Sirac, 
sir,” says she, with a curtsey. 

The old gentleman bowed again, and, 
taking her hand, led her delicately through 
the throng to his wife. The Marquise de 
Niort, little and old like himself, drew 
Diane’s stately beauty to her bosom. 
“To not grudge me so great pleasure, my 
dear,” she said, and kissed the girl. 

With that, with that at last, Diane’s 
eyes were wet, and for a moment she 
could not speak. ‘Ah, it is good ot 
them to let us all be together,” she said 
unsteadily, 

“Pray do not do the canai//e the in- 
justice of supposing them kind,” said the 
Marquis. ‘We are brought together in 
order that they may read out to us the 
list of those who are to visit the guillotine 
to-morrow. ‘They hope for some amuse- 
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ment from our emotions and our farewells. 
I think ””—he smiled satisfaction—“I think 
we have amused them very little. We 
prefer to amuse ourselves,” and he waved 
a delicate lean hand to the card-players, 
and the dance, and the love-making. 
Then, turning to his wife, ‘ But indeed, 
madame”—and he bowed to her—“ where 
you are there must always be joy.” 

“*When the men are happy, happiness 
is easy for us, is it not, my dear?” The 
Marquise smiled to Diane, and gave room 
for her on the bench. 

Men and women came from their cards 
and their games of love to greet Diane 
and welcome her, with hospitable grace, to 
their company. In the midst of the gay 
politeness, Diane’s smile suddenly died. 
“ Denis!” she gasped. Denis was coming 
swiftly towards her, and she started up 
tomeet him. ‘ Why are you here?” she 
cried. 

Denis was dumb, gazing at her in wild 
sorrow. ‘The Marquis de Niort explained. 
“When the queen”—he crossed himself 
—“was on her way to—happiness, 
monsieur had the honour of beating 
down a rogue who insulted her. ‘There- 
upon he had the pleasure of being set 
upon by the canaille, I protest I envy 
monsienr,” 

“Tt was like you, Denis,” said Diane, 
and smiled at him. 

But Denis, looking into Diane’s glorious 
dark eyes, flinched like a man in pain. 
‘Ah, Diane, you too!” he said hoarsely, 
“that is hard.” 

Diane drew him away, drew him close 
to her and whispered: “ Denis, there is 
hope! there is hope! I have got a letter 
to Captain Bonaparte. He may save me 
—oh, you know he can !—and if me, he 
must save you too,” 

Denis stepped back a pace. His eyes 
had no joy. “If he saves you—it is 
well,” he said in a moment. 

“You know how great he is !” 

‘I know,” said Denis. 

And indeed Diane’s letter had come to 
Captain Bonaparte. Captain Bonaparte 
sat in his little room in the Rue Thérése 
studying the strategical exercises of the 
Maréchal de Maillebois. ‘To him entered 
Simon the Sausage, and, without a word, 
held out the letter. Bonaparte flicked it 
open : 


SIR,—I am here in the Conciergerie, in 
peril of death, or I know not what. Help 
me, I pray you ; save me.—DIANE. 
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You imagine the smile on that bronze 
face. It amused him that she should cry 
to him. It amused him that she should 
suppose he would risk himself to help 
her. 

He looked up and saw Simon the 
Sausage smiling too. ‘What are you?” 
said Captain Bonaparte sharply. 

“JT will show you,” said Simon, and 
whistled between his teeth. 

On the instant broke into the room 
four red-capped tipstaffs. Simon the 
Sausage jerked his thumb at Captain 
Bonaparte. % ‘The Citizen Bonaparte, for 
conspiring to rescue the prisoners of the 
Republic. ‘To the Conciergerie.” 

Emotions less than the noblest possessed 
Captain Bonaparte. He started up, with 
an oath: ‘* Fool! because a love-sick wench 
writes a fatuous letter, am I to suffer?” 

Simon the Sausage grinned: “ My 
brave man, you should not let she-aristo- 
crats love you. Come, Citizen, come and 
be wed, with the scaffold for the church 
and Madame Guillotine for priest.” He 
led the way out, singing : 


Allons, enfants de la patrie ! 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé 





and so Bonaparte, struggling, swearing, 
was borne away to prison, while the tip- 
staffs yelled the ‘‘ Marseillaise.” 

In the hall of the prison the Marquise 
de Niort had a laughing company about 
her who played at making rhymes. From 
amidst another throng, in the gay arch 
voice of a girl, came La Fontaine’s song: 
“Love is master of all the world—love, 
then, love ; all the rest is nothing.” The 
dancers were smiling at each other. But 
in the courtyard without, pressing against 
the gate’s iron railings, were grim faces of 
hate—men, and sexless women, yearning 
for the sight of suffering. 

Turnkeys shuffled into the hall, and one 
took his stand on a chair, From the 
courtyard came a hoarse yell: ‘“ ‘The 
batch, the batch for Madame Guillotine.” 

The song fell silent, the dance stopped 
lazily ; nonchalant, the prisoners disposed 
themselves to listen. 

And then the Marquis heard his wife’s 
name and his own. ‘The look of bored 
contempt on his face changed no whit. 
His fingers still drummed lightly on his 
knee. And Madame la Marquise smiled. 

. . Ina moment more the list of death 
was done. 

The Marquis turned to his wife: “We 
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are fortunate, madame,” and he kissed 
her hand. 

“So I am never to know what sorrow 
is like,” she said. 

And all around, those who were to live 
another day came thronging to congratu- 
late those for whom the morning would 
bring death. 

The mob of the courtyard slunk snarl- 
ing away. 

That old xodlesse—people of no im- 
portance, who conceived themselves lords 
of the earth—they were ridiculous enough, 
But they knew how to endure; they 
knew how to die. 

Into the hall where they were glad in 
the coming of death was thrust Captaiin 
Bonaparte. Some one turned to welcome 
“the last guest of our hotel, death’s 
new courtier,” but shrank back from the 
cold glare of his grey eyes. Bonaparte 
stumbled through the throng, a strange, 
grim little figure, his huge head sunk 
upon his shoulders, the mighty, bronze face 
of him distorted with impotent, angry 
hate. ‘‘ Faith, ’tis the devil himself in 
torment !” some one muttered. 

Diane saw him, and her face was frozen 
in white horror. Captain Bonaparte 
glared at her. “I do not know why 
you should be surprised, mademoiselle,” 
he snarled. ‘‘ Your stupidity has brought 
me here.” 

“7?” Diane gasped, her hand gripping 
at her heart. “I? Ah, no, no: do not 
say it!” 

Bonaparte swore. ‘Fool! When you 
wrote to me to rescue you from prison and 
gave the letter to a turnkey, what did you 
hope but that I should have to die with 
you—and die cursing you !” 

At that even Denis, who had loved him, 
had worshipped him more than man 
should worship man, looked grim at him. 
**You are less than generous, Bonaparte,” 
he said. 

But Diane had sunk down and hid her 
face, and bowed herself, and was wrought 
with sobs. 

“Generous!” cried Bonaparte. “I 
want life. Do you understand? I want 
life! I can use it. I do not make a 
toy of it, like these children. Am I to 
die for a she-fool’s vapours? ‘To die now, 
with nothing done ? ” 

With contempt the Marquis de Niort 
turned to Captain Bonaparte. “You 
make a noise, sir,” he said. “It is vulgar. 
And you do not seem to understand that 
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it is honour for you to die on the same 
scaffold as mademoiselle.” 

You may think of Bonaparte raging, 
impotent, all night long. He was little 
enough a coward, But the vast power of 
him robbed of a chance to use itself, and 
the giant ambition baulked of all its 
desire, gnawed and racked him. ‘To die 
barren of achievement! It was worse to 
him than shame to a woman. 

But Diane ?—through the gloom you 
see Diane fallen across her bed and 
moaning. ... 

Simon the Sausage came into the cell 
with a lantern, looked at her, cheery and 
critical, chuckled, sat himself on the bed 
beside her, put his arms about her and 
lifted her. A wan, wet, piteous face 
amused him further. She hung lifeless 
upon his arm, stared at him with unseeing 
eyes, dazed. Simon clasped her against 
his sleek breast. 

Then, with wild strength, she hurled 
herself free, and stood, flushed and glori- 
ously beautiful, in the proud courage of 
her maidenhood. 

Simon approached her with a leer. 

She drew herself up, lips set, eyes 
defiant. 

Simon thought better of it. “I never 
fight women, I arrange that they have 
to offer. You will be ready enough to 
kiss, my dear, when you are my wife.” 

A moment her eyes were amazed, a 
moment she blushed. ‘Then her scornful 
laugh rang out. ‘“ Do you think there is 
any woman would not rather wed death 
than you?” 

“T thought you were one of these 
proud pieces. That is why I like to 
make you grovel. Well, my pretty, and 
what of your love? You brought him 
here, youknow!” The girl quivered and 
Simon grinned : ‘‘ Oh, by the basket, you 
are a kind fool! You brought him here, 
and Madame Guillotine. shall have his 
head unless you are my little wife. Think, 
my pretty! The dear one’s head to the 
basket unless you take Simon to your 
arms !” 

She looked down at him with eyes of 
loathing. ‘“ Hound! Do you think I 
would wrong him so?” 

“Wrong him!” Simon laughed. 
“Wrong him! Good, by the sawdust: 
good! Doyou think any man would love 
you as wellas life? And this booby of 
yours—I heard him thank you for bringing 
him into danger. By the basket, how he 
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will thank you for bringing him to death! 
Try him, my pretty. ‘Tell him you have 
only to wed to keep his head on, but he 
must die to keep you a maid.” 
She was white and dumb. 
Simon laughed at her and went out 
singing : 
En révant a la sourdine 
Jai fait une machine, 
Tralala la, lalala, lala, lalala, lala, lalala, 
Qui met les tétes a la bas. 


Simon was most happy. To be master 
of Diane’s beauty, that indeed he desired, 
but to see her torn with the pang of choice 
between her lover’s death and her own 
life’s ruin was greater joy. He looked 
forward to perfect delight in her agony. 

Now Simon the Sausage had made a 
mistake. His view of Captain Bonaparte’s 
emotions had convinced him that the man 
was a coward. (It is that little mistake of 
Simon’s which robbed him of the time to 
earn a place on the roll of infamy beside 
Hébert and Barére). He wrote Bonaparte 
down a coward, and, greedy for a sight of 
his emotions in the jaws of death, set him 
in the batch of those to be tried for their 
lives on the morrow. 

Look at the Hall of Liberty. On its 
walls are the busts of Brutus and Marat, 
those famous sentimental murderers. 
Beneath them the three judges lounge at 
their ease, with hats plumed by tricolour 
streamers tilted back from faces that bear 
still the marks of last night’s debauch 
at. the Restaurant Méot. ‘The jury— 
from the strange clothes and the wild, 
dishevelled hair and the bestial howls 
when some wretch of a prisoner dares speak 
for his life—you might think them a jury of 
madmen. Ina frenzy of haste, they send 
women and men to death. They hear no 
evidence. ‘They scarcely heed the charge. 
What matter ? Here are those of their own 
kind to slay. 

Behind the howling jury you see a 
sleek face smile. Simon is there, and 
others of his kind, smiling as the mob of 
Rome smiled when wild beasts tore and 
tortured maids, 

One poor soul shrieks for mercy. ‘They 
laugh, and condemn her, and she is dragged 
down. Comes a man who disdains to 
plead. He tears open his shirt and shows 
his neck bare. “Cut, then!” he cries, 
and him too they doom, and he is gone. 

Bonaparte’s grim, bronze face .stands 
against the light—and Simon frowns : for 
there is no sign of fear or pain. 
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“Accused of conspiracy to rescue 
prisoners of the Republic, ” cries the usher, 
ina breath, ‘‘ Speak, accused.” 

Bonaparte turns to the jury. ‘‘ Canaille,” 
says he, and laughs at them. 

Yells and shrieks of fury answer, and 
the turnkeys snatch him away. And so 
the ghastly mockery goes on. Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity prevail in 
France... . 

In the hall of the Conciergerie the 
prisoners were gathered again to hear 
whom the guillotine would take on the 
morrow. Again they sat at cards, again 
they danced. Hands they had kissed and 
lips that smiled to them yesterday were 
cold now and under the sod, but still their 
gaiety mocked at death. ... Diane’s eyes 
were dull, and her cheeks pale, and she 
trembled when a woman spoke to her. 
Already she felt the stain of shame. Denis 
came to her, and kissed her hand, but 
at the touch of his lips she shrank away 
and shuddered. And then, for the 
first time, Diane, watching him, felt the 
pain that he felt of his hopeless love. 
For the first time she was grateful to him 
for loving her... . 

And then Bonaparte came, a sneer on 
his grim face, his grey eyes cruel. ‘‘ You 
have been most successful, mademoiselle. 
I was sentenced to death this morning. 
I congratulate you.” 

She drew in her breath with a long 
sigh of pain. “Oh, you hurt me, you 
hurt me!” she muttered to herself. ‘Then 
she rose with strange, stiff movements. 
“Come with me,” she said, and put her 
hand on his arm. 

She could touch him. If there was 
shame for her, he shared it. 

*T could wish you less interested in 
me, mademoiselle,” said Bonaparte sourly. 

‘**Oh, I brought you to death. I know; 
I know. It hurts enough.” She drew 
him apart, she whispered, trembling : 
“There is a way. If I—if I will—will 
give myself to this fellow, this Simon—he 
will save you.... Ah, you see! You 
see what it means. I give myself up to 
hilt). <5 ae 

Her eyes sought Bonaparte’s, wild and 
eager, yearning for the man to prove 
himself a man. 

Bonaparte turned a little away. His 
great brow lowered down over his eyes, 
his chin was sunk on his breast. “Then 
he will save me ?” he asked. 

She gave a sudden cry of pain, and 
I 
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pressed her free hand to her side. “ Yes, 
he will save you,” she muttered. ‘Then 
she caught his arm closer. “Ah, but you 
see, you see what it means!” and _ her 
voice throbbed. “It is the end of my 
honour, and—and yours.” 

Bonaparte turned to her cold wondering 
eyes. “I think you owe me a little, 
mademoiselle.” 

She drew her hand from his arm, she 
started away. ‘“ You—you bid me to it, 
then ?” 

“TI have some use for my life,” said 
Bonaparte. 

She stood gazing at him long. I think 
she was wondering how she could ever 
have loved him—how he could have 
seemed to her great. And Bonaparte 
met her with a smile. He had chosen 
what he valued; he never understood 
what he lost. 

A turnkey came and touched her arm: 
* Citizeness, Master Simon would have a 
word with you.” 

She started round. “I come,” she 
cried, and followed the man swiftly. For 
the moment all else was lost in a yearning 
to have done with Bonaparte, to set him 
free and owe him nothing. 

Simon was in a tiny office with the list 
of the next day’s batch for the guillotine 
before him. He waved the turnkey out- 
side, and, when the door was shut, leered 
at Diane. ‘Well, my pretty,” said he, 
nudging her, “and how is the lover to- 
day? Any more grateful for death ? Come 
now!” He slid his arm round her and 
she did not resist. ‘‘ What of our little 
bargain? Does the dear one bid you let 
him die? Does your darling love you 
better than life? Does ss 

‘Save him!” she cried. 
And I—I will give you all.” 

Simon laughed. “So the beloved is 
no such fool, after all. I knew he would 
teach you another tone. Come then, my 
pretty ”—he drew her against him and saw 
her loathing. ‘‘How you hate me! That 
will make it more amusing.” Then he 
looked at her curiously. ‘ But, by the 
basket, how you must love him !” 

“Love him!” she cried, and broke 
away and stood flushed and panting at 
gaze. “Love him!” she gave a strange, 


wild laugh. Sa 





* Save him! 


“Oh, indeed, I love him! 
Simon looked at her covetously and came 
to her again. She held him away. ‘“ No!” 
she cried. “Till I see him safe you have 
no promise of me.” 
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‘“Have it so, then, 
I think I can make life hateful to him. 


Simon grinned. 


And to you too, my pretty. Away with 
you. Back to the herd. ‘They must hear 
which are to bleed in the morning.” He 
drove her out. 

Slowly, with faltering steps, she came 
into the hall again. Bonaparte met her 
full. Cold and shameless, his grey eyes 
questioned. “You are to live. Oh yes, 
you are to live,” she muttered. 

Then, after a moment: “If it be so, 
mademoiselle, accounts are clear between 
us,” said Bonaparte. 

There was scorn in her eyes as she 
gazed at him ; then she started away and 
groped for a chair and hid her face. 
Some vision of the agony that waited had 
come to her, and she loathed him. ... 

Simon was reading the names of the 
doomed, Some cne behind her was sob- 
bing; the mob in the courtyard howled 
delight ; but she heard nothing. . . . Her 
mind was prisoned in shame... . 

“Diane!” Her own name sounded 
strangely. “Diane!” She looked up 
and saw Denis. ‘ Good-bye,” said Denis. 
She gazed at him in terror. ‘I am one 
of those who—go he said. “ Dear, 
good-bye.” 

“Ah, Denis! You Her voice 
went away. Her throat, her bosom, were 
throbbing wildly. 

“It is not hard,” said Denis. ‘‘ Dear, 
I pray that it may not be hard for you.” 

“Oh, Denis, if I could save you!” 
Her brow was bent, she plaited her 
fingers nervously together. “If I could 
—ah, I wiil try! ... This fellow, this 
jailer, he ”—she gave a wretched laugh— 
“he likes me, you know.” 

Denis gripped her hands, ‘What 
do you mean?” And his eyes flamed. 
“You to beg of that hound? Diane, you 
dare not! God, Ihad rather live in flame 
than have you humble yourself to him. 
You, Viane! You know you must not!” 

Diane, who was looking at him through 
a cloud of tears, tried to smile. ‘‘1I must 
not,” she echoed. “I know, Denis.” She 
caught his hands to her lips and kissed 
them passionately. “Now go! Please, 
please, go.” 

Denis lingered only to kiss her hands 
in turn. Making his way through the 
throng again, he came upon Bonaparte, 
who said coldly, “I am sorry, Denis.” 

“Tt is little matter,” said Denis. He 
looked Bonaparte in the eye, man to man, 
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The prison had cured him of worship. 
Then he wrung Bonaparte’s hand: ‘‘ Man, 
for my honour, for your honour, be kind 
to her—help her.” 

“Tt is my intention,” said Bonaparte. 

And now the turnkeys were raising the 
cry, “Pigs, back to 
your styes,” and the 
prisoners were driven 
away to loneliness 
and gloom. 

Think of Diane 
lying there in the 
dark, dreaming of 
shame to come, and 
hating herself... . 
Simon the Sausage 
(he was always a 
careful man) waited 
for his turnkeys to 
start their supper 
carouse before he 
came to her. At 
the creak of the 
bolts she sprang up. 
“Now, my pretty, 
joy begins,” said he, 
and took her hand 
and led her out and 
down the dim-lit 
corridor, and un- 
locked the double 
doors and brought 
her to his own 
quarters and up a 
stair to a gaudy 
room. ‘There he lit 
candles and _ bade 
her wait, and went 
back for Bonaparte. 
ee Diane sat 
huddled together. 
The glare of light 
made her shame 
worse. 

Simon was back 
soon, dragging Bona- 
parte after him. 
“Come, my hero,” 
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Bonaparte was entirely calm. “ You 
bore me, my friend,” said he. 

Simon glared, Simon snarled some- 
thing inarticulate, and his arms fell 
loose about Diane. 

The girl started away. “Let him go; 


5 


said he. “A little “She sprang to him, flung out an accusing arm at him. ‘You! You said 


joy for you before 
you go. ‘This you 
see”—he took Diane 
in his arms and she gave a stifled cry of 
pain: Simon laughed—“ this pretty thing, 
my hero, you leave to me.” He drew 
Diane, shuddering, against him, and 
looked, with greedy eyes, to see Bonaparte 
in torment, 


Denis de Sirac was to die—but his name is not there.’—Simon laughed. 
‘I thought this little joke would please you... . 
lover of yours | hold it fair to kill the other.'’ 


By the basket, if | save one 


oh, in God’s name, let him go!” she 
cried, loathing them both. 

“Do you like leaving her to me, my 
hero? ‘Then you are the least of a man 
that ever I knew. But I like keeping 
you alive. By the basket, I like keeping 
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you alive! You are so nasty a creature. 
And if you are alive, she will come to 
hate you.” He turned a moment on 
Diane with a devilish grin. “Yes, it 
must hurt her to hate you. Come!” 
He thrust Bonaparte out of the room 
before him, into freedom. 

Diane gave a great sigh of relief. 
strange, amazing joy stole upon her. 
She had broken bonds that galled her. 
She was Bonaparte’s slave no more. 
There was shame, yes, there was agony 
to come, but now at last her soul was 
free... . Denis! ‘The name stared at 
her from a list pinned on the wall. 
“Denis Sirac, Cell 22.” Denis, who was 
going to death, 
i 

She heard the door clang below and 
Bonaparte’s footsteps rang fast in the 
street—so fast. He was in a hurry, that 
M. Bonaparte. He was saved—he, the 
selfish coward. And Denis—Denis—ah, 
there on the table lay his doom, the long 
paper written in red: “ Batch for To- 
morrow.” With eyes of horror, trembling 
yet fascinated, she looked down the 
names. Bonaparte—yes, oh yes. 
Sirac? There was no Sirac ! 

Simon came back. Fierce as a mother 
robbed of her child, she sprang to him, 
flung out anaccusingarmat him. ‘You! 
You said Denis de Sirac was to die—but 
it is wrong—he is not condemned—his 
name is not there !” 

Simon laughed. ‘TI thought this little 
jokewould please you. You see,my pretty, 
there are twenty ordered for the guillotine, 
and Sanson will not take less than twenty. 
So if I let one go I must needs put one in. 
And, by the basket, if I save one lover of 
yours I hold it fair to kill the other.” He 
laughed again. ‘“‘So come, my pretty, a 
kiss for my pains.” 

She flung him off so fiercely that he 
went reeling to the corner of the room. 
Then, panting and distraught, she looked 
all about her. Denis was to die. She 
must die too. ‘There must be some way 

some way «some way. On the 
table lay a stretch of whipcord. She 
caught it up and cast it about her neck 
and was drawing it tight when Simon 
flung himself upon her and gripped her 
mad hands. ... Locked together—she 
was near as strong as he—they swayed, 
struggling fiercely, long raoments. 
Simon forced her fingers open, tore the 
cord away, and sprang back with it, 


Some 


brave and faithful and 
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“No, my pretty, you do not die yet!” 
he snarled, panting, and thrust the cord 
into his pocket. ‘Now! ” he said, and 
came to her again, 

There was a loud knocking below. 
Simon, turning with a mutter of amazement, 
put his head out of the window and saw, 
through the gloom, a tricolour cloak. He 
went out in a hurry, locking the door 
upon her, 

Diane cowered against the wall, quiver- 
ing, moaning... God knows’ what 
misery was hers. 

Faintly from the prison came the turn- 
keys’ drunken, uproarious chorus : 

C’est un coup que I’on regoit 
Avant qu’on s’en doute, 
A peine qu’on s’en apergoit 
Car on n’y voit goutte : 
Un certain ressort caché 
Tout a coup étant laché 
Fait tomber—ber—ber 


Louder the sound rose through the 
opening door. Captain Bonaparte came in, 

I like to think of Bonaparte’s work that 
night, if only for Simon’s sake. Bonaparte 
had hurried away, and you fancy Simon 
sneering at the little beast’s fondness for 
his own skin. Bonaparte was_ thinking 
wholly of Simon’s. ‘That Diane should be 
in no better arms than Simon’s displeased 
him like a loaf in the gutter. He had, 
indeed, no throb of emotion for her, no 
pang at her grief. But Simon offended 
his brain. And his brain proceeded to 
deal with Simon. 

Once across the Pont Neuf he turned 
into the first mercer’s shop and_ bought 
him a tricolour cloak. Then he sought 
the nearest cutler’s and bought a sheath- 
knife. And then he was back again and 
knocking at the door of Simon’s quarters. 
It is like one of his campaigns—to dare 
everything, confident because no one 
could dream a man would dare so much, 

Simon opened the door and a figure 
muffled in a tricolour cloak stalked in. 
It spoke hoarsely: “In the name of the 
Committee of Public Safety. From the 
Citizen Robespierre. Secret.” Simon shut 
the door hastily. And Bonaparte stabbed 
through his left eye to the brain. 

Simon gaped, and his knees opened, 
and he slid to the ground. Bonaparte’s 
hands were in his pockets as soon, and 
had the keys out. Bonaparte strode over 
him upstairs. 

‘© Mademoiselle, I have the honour to 
offer you my arm,” said Bonaparte coolly. 
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““*1 fear my presence embarrasses,’ said Bonaparte. 
Pontoise in the grey dawn, he put some of Simon's 


“Come: 


But Diane shrank wildly away. 
that gentleman is dead, and the door open 
to us.” 

She hardly understood. 
moaned —“ Denis.” 


“Denis, ” she 


‘It shall leave you as soon as may be.” And at 
money in their hands and bade them good-bye.” 


* Oh, Denis!” Bonaparte shrugged. 
* After all, mademoiselle, you come before 
him, and so do I.” i 
im, and so do I. 
* You coward!” she cried. ‘‘ He is to 
die for you.” She waved that red list of 
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the doomed before Bonaparte’s eyes ; ina 
maze of muddled, angry words she made 
out the story. 

Bonaparte shrugged again. 
unfortunate for Denis.” 

‘Oh, you are vile and base!” she cried, 
“Go, then, go!” She ran past him, 
away, not to freedom but to the prison. 

Bonaparte, looking down from the stair- 
head, saw her stopped by the locked double 
doors. He came down at his leisure with 
Simon’s keys. 

‘It appears that I do not suffice you, 
mademoiselle,” he said. 

“You!” she gasped: “I loathe you! I 
hate you.” 

“Your affections are mutable. 3ut 
there is no occasion for such emotion. Do 
you know his cell.” 

“ Yes, yes 1” 

‘‘ Then ”—noiselessly he unlocked the 
doors, and the din of the carousing turnkeys 
came louder—“ then why not let him out?” 
Diane spedaway. Bonaparte stayed by the 
doors, ready to slam them and save him- 
self on the first alarm. He had risked, he 
conceived, enough. 

But Diane had sped light-foot to the 
cell and stealthily drawn the bolts. 
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“Denis !” she whispered through the dark, 


Denis, come! Hush, oh, hush! Come 
silent.” And Denis, but half sure of the 
truth, half thinking it a dream, followed 
swift as she. It was enough that Diane 
bade him, 

They were scarce through the double 
doors ere Bonaparte had them shut and 
locked again. ‘ My felicitations, Denis,” 
said Bonaparte. 

“You!” gasped Denis. ‘It was you! 
By heaven, you are more than man!” 

“Ah, do not thank him!” Diane cried. 

“It appears,” said Bonaparte over his 
shoulder, as he led upstairs—-‘‘ it appears 
that mademoiselle has again transferred 
her affections, Denis. However, they have 
served my turn, and I am giateful. She 
seems incapable of that.” 

Denis—do you wonder the man was 
dazed ?—Denis stared up at him, then 
down at Diane. And Diane clung to him 
close, murmuring: ‘Ah, Denis, Denis, be 
kind ; please be kind.” 

Bonaparte was trying the keys on all 
Simon’s locked boxes and drawers. “This 
is the kind of person who should have 


some money somewhere,” said he, and he 
found it soon—neat bags of gold (Simon 
had always been neat) with a warrant or 
two from the Committee of Public Safety, 
Bonaparte pouched the whole. In a 
mcment more they were past Simon’s 
dead body, out in the clean night air. 

Then you see Bonaparte leading the 
way to a posting-station, and, brave in his 
tricolour cloak and flourishing warrants in 
Robespierre’s name, demand a chaise-and- 
four for the Normandy road. Since they 
would be expected to fly north or east, he 
chose to fly west. Then, as they sped 
through the sleeping town, he told, with 
curt sarcasm, his story. You see that 
strange little company in the swaying 
chaise, Bonaparte talking calmly, Denis 
breaking in with exclamations of disgust 
and wonder, and Diane away in the corner, 
still and silent, clinging close to Denis’s 
arm, 

And when all was told there was silence 
a while. 

‘You are not like aman,” said Denis 
slowly. ‘‘You are more than man, and 
less.” Bonaparte laughed. 

Then Diane, clinging close to Denis’s 
arm, murmured: ‘ Denis, Denis, you do 
forgive me?” 

*“* My dear !” said Denis, with something 
like a sob, and put his arm about her. 

“‘T fear my presence embarrasses,” 
said Bonaparte. “It shall leave you as 
soon as may be.” And at Pontoise, in 
the grey dawn, he put some of Simon’s 
money in their hands and bade them 
good-bye. 

“For children,” he said, ‘‘deserve to 
be happy.” 

“ And you,” said Denis, “ we shall pray 
for you to be happy too.” 

Bonaparte laughed. I suppose he 
never understood what he had lost. 

So there at Pontoise he parted from 
them and struck away south. ‘They were 
to have the honour of drawing the pursuit. 
He was always thoughtful. 

But the truth is that pursuit never came 
near, and Diane slept happy, with Denis’s 
arm about her, while they sped on to the 
Normandy coast, happy in a love that was 
freedom. 

If you go to a certain Dorsetshire town 
you may find a Denis Sirac still, He 
makes very good saddles. 





































THE GARDEN-LAND OF FRANCE. 
A REVERIE AT FREJUS. 
BY MILLICENT WEDMORE. 


CROSS the ploughed fields’ russet brown 
A ruined aqueduct leads down, 
(Sure outpost of the Roman town) 
By wall and gate, 
To where the ancient towers frown, 
Forlornly great. 


To-day, beneath the spreading pines, 

Against the Forum’s massive lines, 

The hooded shepherd-boy ‘reclines 
At blazing noon ; 

Among the olives and the vines 
‘The soft winds croon. 


But one remote triumphal day 

Proud Cesar trod the Aurelian Way ; 

His captive galleys thronged the bay, 
Beside the Mole, 

Where meadow green and garden gay 
Pay happier toll. 





Here, where the fruit-trees blossom white, 

. Augustus’ Lantern * quelled the night ; 

And warriors passed, from feast or fight, 
The Golden Door ; 

Or raced their chariots, swift as light, 
‘The wind before. 


The nations perish, years advance ; 
Yet still, to sober and entrance, | 
This city opens to our glance | 
Its mellow tome, 
And sets upon the grace of France 
The strength of Rome. 
* The lighthouse 
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Meeting of the Great Western and Metropolitan lines at Subway Junction. 


THE MAN WHO WORKS THE POINTS. 


RAILWAY SIGNALLING AND WHAT IT MEANS. 


BY KEIGHLEY 


SNOWDEN. 


Signalling looks unheroic compared with the driving of expresses, but safety is more important than 


speed, and signall.ng therefore ts the first line of defence in railway work. This article shows the 


heavy strain it imposes, the lightning calculations involved in the ordinary course of duty, and the 


terrible blame incurred when anything goes wrong. 


Our contributor has been permitted to inspect 


the signalling service of the Great Western system—one of the completest and most ingenious in the 
world—and his description of the training-school which this Company has inaugurated and equipped 


will be read with interest by all who travel. 





—=a|RAINS 
thundering 
by; nine 
bells din- 
ning in the 
signal - box, 
one against 
another; a 
score of tele- 
graph _indi- 
cators before 
his eyes; 
three _ tele- 
phones _ be- 
hind him; 
and under 
his sure and powerful hands a row of 
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levers, keys of life and death. I am to 
write the praise of the railway signalman. 
Why has it never been written? As I 
watched him, not venturing to speak or 
in any way to increase his normal harass- 
ment, what he was doing grimly, with an 
incessant permutation of lever movements 
in the midst of clamour, struck me as 
prodigious. ‘The railway signalman is, in 
fact, an unapplauded prodigy. He per- 
forms, in a necessary privacy, the kind of 
feat which blindfold chess-players like 
Mr. Blackburne and lightning calculators 
like Jacques Inaudi perform in public ; 
and if they carry it to a higher pitch of 
ingenuity without his safeguards, their 
achievements are less impressive. Or, if 
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you compare him to Backhaus, his locking- 
frame has harmonies unknown to a grand 
piano—and discords ! 

The novelist wishing to construct, like 
Dickens, a ghost-story with a signalman 
for its hero, must nowadays make new 
demands upon credulity. In a large 
modern signal-box an apparition would 
not get much attention’ nor would “a 
strange vibration in the bell, not stirring 
it to the eye.” The man in the box is 
very busy. He has no time ‘for either 
seeing ghosts or telling tales or wandering 
on the line; he snatches up a bite of 
supper in one hand, to put it down again ; 
and as for decimals and fractions, or 
even “a little algebra,” they seem to be 
provided for him in the regular course 
of duty. 

He is himself, indeed, a weirder agent 
than any ghost may be. ‘Think what 
fates are in his hands. Consider his 
isolation. And his own story of plain 


verities, if he told it, would generally be 
that, for twenty or thirty years, he has 
wielded one or other complex piece of 
mechanism with no mistake that mattered, 
and no adventures ; his mind in the hurly- 
burly keeping ever a picture of miles of 


line—main line, relief line, branch lines, 
cross-overs, and sidings, not to mention 
catch-points—and an account of the trains 
of every sort and speed that he only 
identifies as they thunder by. For he 
knows them every one, what trains they 
are and what their times are, as well as 
his points and signals, with a code of 
several hundred very exact regulations 
governing all he does! Subject to the 
time-tables and these rules, he and no one 
else controls their running, whether as to 
pace or precedence ; and as they pass he 
sees that they are safely loaded. 

I talked with a signalman off duty. 
“ Well, yes, there ave men that can’t do 
it,” he said modestly. ‘It does require 
a cool head, and of course you must be 
strong and healthy.” 

He was himself, like other men of his 
class, a muscular, big man whom nothing 
ailed. 

“T’ve been that tired sometimes I 
hardly knew how to drag myself home. 
If you’re on from six to two, you want to 
lie down in the afternoon. If it’s two to 
ten, you mustn’t do much in the morning ; 
a little walk’s enough for any man.” 

“Don’t the nights seem long?” I 
asked. 
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“You'd be surprised how quick time 
passes. No, a shift’s soon over; you're 
kept at itso. It’s afterwards you know 
about it—that is, if all hasn’t gone like 
clockwork, quite.” 

But the demand upon mere muscular 
energy must be heavy. In eight hours 
a man in any important box may have 
to move points more than 1,000 times, 
and signals more than 1,600 times, and 
to send nearly 2,100 bell messages. The 
points and distant-signals are not moved 
easily ; points are heavy steel rails, and 
the signal-arms are weighted to make 
them spring back, so his exertions repre- 
sent a good many “ foot-tons,” 

I asked him, then, if his mind never 
went on playing that perpetual game of 
chess with the locking-frame when off 
duty. 

“T manage to forget it, myself,” said 
he. “Ihave heard men say, when they 
were out of sorts, they dreamed about 
it. I should think it’s a bad sort o’ 
nightmare.” 

But that is a rare trouble: this man, 
if any one, would hear of it, being a 
‘relief ” hand who takes the place of men 
out of sorts or on holiday in any box 
from Paddington to Acton. He could, 
and did, testify to other things. ‘These 
men are nearly all teetotallers. They are 
seldom off work. They usually earn the 
bonus given for a year without mistakes. 

For an exposition of the art and 
mystery of signalling I am indebted to 
Mr. E. A. Bowden—himself, appropriately, 
a well-known amateur of chess—who has 
organised, at Paddington and elsewhere 
throughout the Great Western system, 
schools of signalling for the clerical staff. 
These schools, by the way, are the first of 
their kind ; and of the Paddington School 
I have had a picture made. ‘The students 
are not signalmen, but embryo station- 
masters, who, for what they learn, will be 
in a better position to insist on expedition 
and safe working. ‘The model junction 
and locking-frame on the table is the 
most perfect thing of its kind in the world ; 
it was designed by Mr. A. T. Blackall, the 
Great Western Signalling Engineer, and 
constructed in the Signalling Works at 
Reading. What does it mean ? 

When any signalman goes in for the 
first time to work a box, he sees hung up 
behind the locking-frame a diagram of the 
piece of line it controls, with every point 
and signal numbered. There are corre- 
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sponding numbers on the levers, ‘These 
he learns. He notes, too, the position 
of each bell and block-indicator communi- 
cating with some other box, and the 
position of that box itself. He knows to 
whom he can speak by telephone, and he 
knows the trains to be expected. Before 
taking hold from the previous man, he 
has a couple of minutes’ conversation as 
to the position of trains then signalled, or 
then due. £¢ voila/ 

Quite simple and _ straightforward, do 
you think? Not at all, really; for I 
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automatically, every signal and point which 
would admit another train to that line 
from a branch or siding, or allow another 
train to cross the road, is locked fast: it 
can only be moved after throwing those 
up-line signals back to ‘ Danger ”-- and 
after making other adjustments for its 
own safe use. ; 

The impatient traveller, looking out of 
window, sees a signal fall. “ Now we’re 


off,” he says, and thinks no more about it. 
That the fall of this signal was the last of 
a series of interdependent movements, 














The frame of ninety-one levers at Subway Junction. 


** These men are nearly all teetotallers. 


have left out the one thing which com- 
plicates his work extremely, while making 
for its safe performance. Until he knows 
the locking-frame like the fingers of his 
hand, a signalman is useless. 

The locking-frame is the apparatus in 
which his levers are all set, and on the 
barrelled lid of which he puts a foot when 
pulling them. Its action is, by an 
arrangement of slide-locks within, to make 
Opposing operations impossible. Most 
of the discords cannot crash. Take 
an instance. The signals are set for a 
main-line up train to pass. Thereby, 


They are seldom off work, They usually earn the bonus given 
for a year without mistakes.’ 


like those of a Chubb safe-lock, does not 
occur to his imagination. 

Such is the fact. But a Chubb safe- 
lock is simplicity itself by comparison 
with a railway locking-frame. Its un- 
locking is always done in one way. ‘The 
unlocking of each of those forty-one 
levers, on the other hand, is done by 
moving first a different series of the other 
levers. And there are larger locking- 
frames, with longer series. At Subway 
Junction, for example, there is a frame of 
ninety-one levers, worked by two men; 
and here some of the points, with their 
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corresponding signals, can only be moved 
after pulling or pushing as many levers as 
fifteen. At Reading, where the traffic is 
not so heavy, but there is a greater 
complication of roads, a locking-frame of 
120 levers may be seen. 

But let us keep to the frame of ninety- 
one, which appears in the pictures. How 
is a signalman ever to remember the 
locking and unlocking formule for ninety- 
one keys ? 

Well, he does in fact remember them. 
How, I haven’t begun to understand. 
He goes on locking and unlocking, as 
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various. The special work of his box, 
the state of the weather, accidents, what 
not. Fog and snow distress him most, 
as they do the engine-driver; but, as- 
suming normal conditions, my friend the 
relief-man shook his head at the boxes 
governing crowded stations, or large 
sidings where trains are made up, or 
complex junctions at which they are given 
precedence according to character and 
importance. 

Oh, it takes a good many years to 
make a perfect signalman! He goes into 
a small box first, with another man, and 
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A marvel of demonstretive ingenuity. 


This model junction and locking-frame on the table is the most perfect thing of its kind in the world. It isa 
railway in miniature, a sort of Morris tube for the art of signalling. 


I have said, and sounding bells in other 
cabins, at the average rate of ten move- 
ments to the minute, sometimes more 
and sometimes less. But in case he 
should forget a formula, and stick, two 
monitors confront him. Under the plan 
of his lines there hangs a diagram called 
a locking-table, which gives the formula 
for each lever in its normal position and 
when puiled over; and, upon the face 
of each numbered lever itself, in raised 
and painted figures, there are the numbers 
of those other levers which are interde- 
pendent with it. Mr. Bertram would say, 
“Tsn’t it wonderful ?” 


What are his “ worries,” then? Very 





studies the book of rules and regulations. 
When he knows these he is examined 
on them, and perhaps at the end of 
twelve or eighteen months he gets a 
small move up. Step by step, as in- 
spectors recommend him for promotion, 
he enters more difficult and important 
boxes. But it is fifteen years or so 
before he is the easy master of ‘any 
complex locking-frame, doing as a matter 
of course what is even puzzling by way 
of a diversion. 

It suggests a new parlour game. Here 
is a little diagram of a piece of line and a 
locking-table, the simplest possible ; and, 
if you care to be a signalman for ten 





The fogman: an outpost against confusion and disaster. 
“ He is usually a platelayer. In time of fog and snow there is no such bitter work as his on land,” 
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minutes, it will interest you to set the 
levers. My own advice is, ‘‘ Don’t.” 


SIGNAL-BOX WITH CROSS-OVER ROAD. 
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No | Locks normal. | Locks reverse.| Releases. 
I — 2,3 —- 
2 5 I 
3 5, 6 5 I 
4 6, 7 5 Sig 
5 2, 8 Adie 4, 6 
6 3 4 5 es ee 
7 4, 5 5 9 
8 5 serps 9 
9 a 7,8 — 




















The diagram shows a cross-over road, 
The points for this are numbered 5, and 
the little ground-signals for it are 4 and 6. 
On the up line there are distant, home, 
and starting signals, 1, 2 and 3, and on 
the down line similar signals, 9, 8, 
and 7. 

You are curious? Very well, then. 
To play the game, look first at the 
locking-table for this signal-box, and grasp 
well what it means. In the first column 
you see the numbers of the levers, corre- 
sponding with the numbers given in the 
diagram. The other columns will be 
understood by following the action of 
one lever. Take No. 5, the point lever. 
In the second column you are told that 
5 locks 2 and 8 in their normal position 
—i.e. that when you pull 5 over, and so 
set the cross-over road to run a ‘train 
from the up to the down line or vice 
versa, you thereby lock the home signals, 


2 and 8, at danger (their ‘normal 
position”), There is a blank in the 
next column: pass it for a moment. 


The fourth column shows that by pulling 
No. 5 you release two other levers— 
namely, 4 and 6, These, on the diagram, 
are seen to govern the two little ground- 
signals of the cross-over. They can now 
be pulled to lower those signals. Doesn’t 
it remind you of the ingenious way a 
flute is keyed ? 
- Now to explain the third column, 
Locks reverse.” Take another lever 
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for this purpose—No. 9. That lever is 
shown to lock 7 and 8 “in reverse,” 
which means that when 7 and 8 have 
been first pulled over (when they ave in 
reverse), and subsequently 9, they cannot 
be put back till g has been put back. 
You see how simple it is. With your 
eye upon the diagram, you can follow 
the logic of these plain arrangements. 

Now suppose yourself the signalman, 
You have accepted a down-line train 
which is to shunt some coaches on to the 
up line. Write down the order in which 
you would move your levers in this 
elementary locking-frame of Mr. Bowden’s, 
to effect the shunt and then restore the 
status quo ante. And see how long it 
takes you! 

It is among far greater complexities 
that a first-class expert works against time 
with certainty and ease. ‘These are not 
the things that worry him. 

Nor is he worried by most of the 
two-and-forty bell-signals which he may 
have to receive and give. ‘They con- 
stitute a language, familiar to him like 
speech itself. One bell calls attention ; 
four bells, consecutively sounded, ask if 
the line is clear for an express ; three and 
one, with a pause between, make the 
same inquiry for an ordinary passenger 
train; one, pause, three, for a branch 
passenger train ; and a repetition of these 
signals in reply says “ Yes.” Silence does 
not give consent on a railway—non-repeti- 
tion means “No.” In acknowledging any 
signal he alters the little electric block- 
indicator beside the bell to a position 
that shows him what he has done. Two 
bells, “Train entering section,” require 
that “Train on line” shall appear upon 
its dial, and so forth. All this is routine. 
However, when I add that eight bell- 
signals go to the passing of every train, 
you will see how busy he is. 

These are the eight signals: Is line 
clear (received)? Line clear. Train on 
line (received). Train out of section. 
Is line clear (asked ahead)? ‘Train ac- 


cepted. ‘Train on line (ahead). Train 
out of section. . . . Somebody enters 
the time of each in a book. When the 


work is too busy for the signalman this 
record is kept by a busy boy. 

Let my friend the relief-man talk : 

“* Say they’re making up trains in a yard 
for different places. You have to remem- 
ber what they are and where they want to 
go, and send them on by signals accord- 
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ingly. And while you're doing it you may 
be working main-line traffic.” 

At a junction, he says, precedence 
is all-important. It would not do to let 
a fish or meat train composed of coaching 
stock wait behind a similar train made up 
of goods stock: its contents are more 
‘“perish- 
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bit. You know what time there 1s to 
spare, and how long that slow  train’ll 
take ; and, when you can do it without a 
risk of delaying the express, it’s your duty. 
I don’t care how smart a man may think 
himself, he’ll find enough to do if he’s 
going to get his work done properly.” 
His ac- 





able,” and 
have to be 
delivered 
with all pos- 
sible de- 
spatch. So 
the _ signal- 
man ata 
junction 
watches the 
trains’ head- 
lights. 
These are 
descriptive. 
A passenger 
express or a 
breakdown 
train has a 
lamp on 
either side 
the _ buffer 


plank; an 
ordinary 
passenger 


train, one 
lamp below 
the ‘funnel ; 
a fish train 
of coaching 
stock, one 
below — the 
funnel and 
one over the 
right buffer; 
a fish train 
of goods 
stock, the 
same, ex- 
cept that it 





count of the 
worry in 
time of fog is 
instructive. 
‘ie Oe 
have to keep 
trains farther 
apart. Asa 
rule there’s 
two sections 
clear infront 
of a driver, 
instead of 
one, so that 
if he over- 
runs a signal 
he has a 
length of 
empty line 
to run in. 
Before the 
fogmen 
come there’s 
practically 
three, in 
facet; as 
means a lot 
of telephone 
work. But 
your box 
may be in 
some place 
where 
there’s such 
a press of 
traffic the 
b -1.6.¢% 
mustn’t be 
extended. 








is the left 
buffer —and 
so n 
through a 
table of pre- 
cedence with eleven ranks. 

**A man’s jacket ud be no-how if he 
made a mistake that way,” says my relief- 
man. “Then you can often gain a point 
where you've four roads—just the same 
way. If there’s no express due you can 
slip a slow train on to the fast line for a 


These are the top-gallants of signalling, and each ensign is marked off in a 


different legend according to traffic. 


The signal-stand at Bishop's Road. 


from the ground, like the rigging of a mainmast, 


One section 
has to serve 
as usual ;and 
then you 
stop every 
train, and tell the driver what you're 
doing. ‘There’s a bit of shouting to be 
done sometimes. When a box has to con- 
trol six running roads, and steam’s blowing 
off—well, you both want megaphones. 
“How do you summon fogmen? 
‘Telephone to the station ; they're sent for, 


Note the connecting wires running up 
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‘hose living near should go to the farthest 
signals—every fogman knows his own ; but 
they report themselves to you, either direct 
or through the first box they pass, and then 
you can send them where you want em.” 

A little honour to the fogman—that noisy 
and invisible good fairy! In time of snow 
there is no such bitter work as his on Jand. 
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must be either there or at home on every 
Saturday afternoon of November, De- 
cember, January, and February—and 
throughout the Christmas holiday. His 
retaining fee at those times is one shilling 
a day, over and above his piece-work 


wages. On duty the company takes good 
care of lim. It provides him with a 

















Encamped against fog and frost. 


On duty the Company takes good care of the fogman. 


It provides him with a greatcoat, nis meais are 


sent him, and he has a stove and coal allowance to keep the life in him under hard conditions, 


He is usually a platelayer. But there 
are plenty of such men as one I saw—a 
man past middle life, a steady old weather- 
proof chap who is content to remain at 
call for odd jobs. Unless the fog come 
suddenly on, he has not often to be sent 
for; on likely days you may see him 
about the station. But, in any case, he 








greatcoat, stored by the signalman or 
the stationmaster. He is asked, upon 
coming on, whether he has just had a 
meal—if not, a meal must be sent to 
him as soon as possible ; and he is en- 
titled, anyhow, to a meal at the end of 
three hours, and another at the end of 
five hours more. 
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So in.snow. I remember asking an 
old Yorkshireman about his plight in snow 
on the Midland line above Skipton, where 
the north wind drives between high hills. 
There had been a block. How did it 
come about, exactly, and how did he 
endure that weather ? 

“Tt mastered me,” he answered. ‘*‘ We 
blocked when t’ distant signal stuck. Ah 
put mi shots down an’ went an’ telled v 
signalman, an’ then Ah manned it back 
agean ; but if t’ ingine-driver hedn’t seen 
me when he stopped, Ah wor a dead 
man, . . . Ah’d fa’en asleep 7’ t’ snaw.” 

But the signalman himself may have 
adventures, though his are more _infre- 
quent. I think, indeed, he counts it one 
when he sees no tail-lamp—and acts (as 
he must) upon the possibility that the 
train has “parted”; or when an open 
door or a shifting load warns him to send 
on seven bells—‘‘Stop and examine 
train.” ‘These are little triumphs of 
vigilance. It is even a welcome chance, 
in boxes not too busy, that obliges him, 
on a block-indicator getting out of order, 
to reverse the large white letter ‘ T’” that 
hangs beneath his window, and summon 
with its red side the telegraph linesman 
from some passing train. ‘There is a letter 
*“S,” too. ‘That, shown red in the same way, 
brings to his aid the mechanic who repairs 
any defect in the locking-gear. But ad- 
ventures: what are his real-adventures ? 

Well, in the way of excitement, it may 
happen to him once in a lifetime, without 
warning or time to think, that he is 
called upon for pres- 
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up a signal in face of the passenger train. 
It was touch and go. The driver had only 
a few yards in which to see that signal, 
but he stopped. 

Then there are runaway trains and 
parts of trains. A smart man covers 
himself with glory. 

A coach or a waggon is scudding down 
an incline on the wrong road: what can 
he do? He springs to the block instru- 
ment with 2, 5, 5—“ Vehicles running 
away on wrong line!” The problem is 
one for his mate in the rear. He has 
accepted a train, say: he must stop that 
train, if possible, then prepare for the 
runaway. But how? He may have com- 
mand of a cross-over, with line clear ahead: 
if so he is rid of it. He turns it on to the 
proper metals, and signals to the neat man, 
4, 5, 5—‘* Runaway on right line.” But if 
the right line ahead is not clear, or if he has 
no cross-over, what then? Hewrecks those 
vehicles in a siding, or at catch-points ! 

There are catch-points on all gradients 
of more than 1 in 260. ‘They lead out 
from the line on to open ground, put 
down for the very purpose; and there 
is no hesitation about using them. ‘Two 
years ago, at Wyesham Junction, the 
signalman was rewarded for just such an 
opportune wreck outside the station. 

My space is filled and the half has not 
been told. But there is enough to make 
you respect the railway signalman. 

His employment is regular ; he has free 
clothing, freé travelling for his holiday. 
He works in a weather-proof and well- 

warmed box. But 





ence of mind in a dire 
emergency. ‘There 
was a case of the kind 
some months ago in 
London. <A_ goods 
train mistook the sig- 
nals, and, running to 
an open catch-point, 
was wrecked so as to 
foul a line used by 
passenger trains. 
This occurred out of 
sight of the cabin, 
two hundred yards 
away. But the roar 
of it was heard by 
the signalman; he 








nobody tips him. 
Unless he delays 
train for safety’s sake, 
nobody thinks of 
him. He earns, in 
the most important 
boxes, 35s. a week, 
with his annual bonus 
of £5 or £3 for im- 
peccability. At sixty 
he may retire upon a 
modest pension ; and 
thereupon the most 
honourable —avowal 
he can make is that 
of the needy knife- 
grinder 








guessed what had 
happened, and where; 
and heinstantly threw 


The tail-lights of a train. 
The rule of the line is that these must be seen and 
noted by every signal-box along the line to show that 
the couplings have not parted. 


The photographs have been specially taken by Reginald Havnes, 


“ Story ! God bless 
you, I have none to 
tell, sir.” 
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INDIAN DETECTIVE STORIES.—Ilf. 


THE ADVENTURE 
OF 


SHIVA’S SECOND EYE. 
BY NEWMAN WRIGHT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. H. BUCKLAND 


“His Holiness obeyed the summons without delay, and on being sternly ardered to give up the counterfeit 
stone at once, flung himself in abject consternation at the Maharaja's feet and produced it.” 


“T “HOSE persons who have read the 
story of “The Eye of Shiva,” 
in which it was related how the 

god’s great ruby eye was stolen by the 

chief priest of his temple at Shivapur, 
and recovered through .the exertions of 

Balwant Rao, may remember the fact 

that at one time the idol had been en- 

dowed with, not one but, two ruby eyes 
of unmatched size and splendour, and 
that the second of these, the exact counter- 
part of the famous gem whose later 
history formed the subject of that narra- 
tive, was lost to sight in a Pindari raid 
during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and had not since been heard 
of. It may also be recollected that in 
the course of the former tale it was 
hinted that the recovery of the one gem 
led ultimately to the recovery of its twin 
brother. How this was brought about 
will now be related ; but as a preliminary 
it will be necessary to record the con- 


fession of Jiwan Dass, upon whose person 
the “Eye of Shiva” was found in the 
police-hospital at Bomacutta. 

The wretched man, finding himself 
involved beyond all chance of extrication 
in the serious charges of theft and 
sacrilege, and being at the best, or at 
the worst, but a weak-kneed criminal, 
in the faint hope of doing at least some- 
thing towards saving his own skin, made 
a clean breast of the whole business, 
His statement was as follows: 

A European, calling himself Worsten- 
baum —who was in fact, as it afterwards 
turned out, though Jiwan Dass did not 
know it, a Polish-German Jew doing 
a large business in precious stones in 
London and Amsterdam—had come 
to India some fifteen months before, 
ostensibly as a tourist. He was evidently 
acquainted with the shady side of his 
business, for he contrived immediately 
after his arrival to get into touch with 
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Jiwan Dass, and the two men went 
separately, though at the same time, to 
Shivapur. Worstenbaum knew all about 
the great ruby, the Eye of Shiva, and 
it was in the attempt to get hold of the 
jewel that he needed Jiwan Dass’s co- 
operation. ‘Through his native partner he 
had made overtures to the Mahant (or 
abbot of the temple) to buy the stone ; but 
the latter, though personally quite ready 
to do anything for a sufficient sum of 
money, was well aware that any such 
transaction was perfectly impossible, and 
could lead to nothing but the loss of 
his own position. Consequently the 
business came to nothing, for the time, 
and the Jew and Jiwan Dass _ parted 
company. 

While Worstenbaum travelled on to 
other parts of India, Jiwan Dass returned 
to his home. A couple of months later 
he again met the Jew, then on his way 
back to Europe, in Bomacutta, and sug- 
gested to him a scheme for the manu- 
facture of an artificial duplicate of Shiva’s 
eye which might be secretly substituted 
for the real article. To Jiwan Dass’s 
mind the crux of the scheme was the 
difficulty of procuring such an absolutely 
exact duplicate of the stone as would 
deceive the scrutiny of the many priests 
who had seen the original all day ‘and 
every day for years; since even he him- 
self, not being a Brahmin, could not come 
close enough to it to examine it narrowly, 
in situ, much less could a European 
like Worstenbaum. But the Jew made 
light of this objection, and, finally, seeing 
no other way to overcome Jiwan Dass’s 
hesitation, confided to him that he was, 
and had for some time been, in possession 
of the twin stone lost in the eighteenth 
century, whose history he had however only 
lately, and after infinite trouble, been able 
to trace. A pair of such gems would be 
nothing short of a miracle, and for the two 
together he would be able to get practically 
anything he liked to ask from some one or 
other of the great Western connoisseurs. 
He was ready, therefore, to give as much as 
two lakhs of rupees forthe eye of Shiva, and 
Jiwan Dass might keep as much of that 
for himself as he could induce the Mahant 
to let him have. The duplicate would, of 
course, take some time to make, but he 
would have the work put in hand as soon 
as he heard from Jiwan Dass that the 
Mahant had come into the scheme. 

The latter’s co-operation was easily 
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secured, and it was arranged that the 
Mahant should gradually, as opportunities 
offered, from time to time, loosen the stone 
in its settings, and have it ready to take 
out of the eye-socket immediately he was 
in possession of the sham ruby to put 
in its place. ‘These preliminaries settled, 
Worstenbaum returned to Europe to put 
the duplicate in hand, while the Indian 
conspirators awaited its arrival in that 
country. 

It must have taken Worstenbaum 
longer than he anticipated to get the job 
done to his satisfaction, for it was only 
six weeks ago that Jiwan Dass had 
received a letter from London saying 
that the duplicate was almost finished, 
and might be expected in Bomacutta in 
a month’s time without fail. He had at 
once communicated with the Mahant, 
but it was only one week before, a week 
later than Worstenbaum had promised it, 
that the artificial ruby arrived. In the 
meantime the Mahant, thinking to make 
absolutely sure of his plunder, had, on 
the impulse of the moment, seized the 
opportunity of the temple robbery to secure 
possession of the genuine eye without 
waiting for the substitute. For it was 
indeed he, as Balwant Rao had con- 
jectured, who had alarmed the burglars 
at their work, and had taken back with 
him to his chamber the great ruby, which 
he had previously almost completely dis- 
embedded from its cement setting. As 
soon as the duplicate arrived Jiwan Dass 
had taken it to Shivapur, though it was 
now of no apparent use, and had brought 
away with him the eye of Shiva, which 
was now blazing on the table by his 
couch. 

By the time he had completed this 
detailed confession the wretched jeweller 
was in a state of collapse, and it was 
clearly useless to attempt cross-examining 
him, nor indeed did Balwant Rao at the 
moment care to ask him any further 
questions. He wished to be alone to 
work out a daring scheme, the outlines of 
which were already shaping themselves in 
his busy brain, and accordingly he and 
the detective, Wali Mahomed, departed 
from the hospital, leaving the native 
doctor to look after Jiwan Dass for the 
night, with the help of the dresser and 
the constable on duty. After locking up 
the ruby in the safe at the police head- 
quarters the two men separated to go to 
their respective houses. 
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At daylight, Balwant Rao, after a sleep- 
less night, was once more at the hospital, 
and, rousing the native doctor, demanded 
another interview with Jiwan Dass, He 


was too late. Always a man of wretched 
physique, the anxiety attendant on the 
possession of the great ruby, the shock of 
the fall when he was knocked down by 
Balwant Rao the previous evening, and 
his terror at the consequences of his 





“«*Sit down,’ he said, ‘It is no 


detected crime, all these causes combined 
had been too much for his anemic 
system, and the miserable man was dead 
in his bed. 

Balwant lost not a moment, but sum- 
moned Wali Mahomed, and the two at 
once examined the contents of the dead 
man’s pocket-book. Within it were a 
steamer ticket, Rs. 500 in currency notes, 
a few unintelligible memoranda in Marathi 
bankers’ script, and a card, on which 
was written, in English, in pencil, “ 243, 
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St. Wilfred’s Lane, E.C.” Balwant Rao 
had been an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
and knew that this must be an address 
in the City of London: he guessed that 
it was either Worstenbaum’s or some 
address at which he could be com- 
municated with, and he hastened to 
a neighbouring hotel, where a London 
Street Directory told him that his con- 
jecture was right. No. 243, St. Wilfred’s 


use your denying your guilt.’” 


Lane was let out in business offices, one 
of which was tenanted by Worstenbaum 
and Isaacs, diamond brokers. 

So far, so good. ‘The next most press- 
ing question was as to the present disposal 
of the ruby now in the police-safe. What- 
ever steps he might ultimately take, Balwant 
Rao saw clearly that the recovery of the 
jewel must for the time be kept absolutely 
secret. If such a sensational item of 
news once got into the papers it was 


quite certain to come to Worstenbaum’s 
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knowledge, and then good-bye to all 
chance of catching him unawares. 

After all, it might very well be that 
Jiwan Dass’s death had been most oppor- 
tune. Had he lived, he must have been 
put upon his trial as an accomplice in 
the theft of the ruby, and the story of 
its recovery must have received a most 
undesirable publicity. As matters stood, 
the Mahant was the only person in India 
whom the law could touch, and he being, 
and his crime having been committed, in 
the native State of Shivapur, it was to 
the Maharaja’s court only that he could 
be made amenable. There the Maharaja’s 
will was law, and if his Highness could 
be persuaded to fall in with Balwant 
Rao’s project there need be neither trial 
nor publicity. 

But to the attainment of this end it 
was necessary that the great ruby should 
be returned to the temple otherwise than 
through the usual official channels, and, 
preferably, if that could be managed, 
through Balwant Rao himself. 

Most fortunately for his schemes, the 
magistrate of Bomacutta at this time was 
a civilian, Mr. Walter. Saunders, who had 
been his own cortemporary, and a 
member of the same college at Cambridge, 
and whom Balwant Rao knew well. He 
accordingly persuaded Wali Mahomed. to 
acquaint the magistrate with what had 
happened privately and unofficially, in- 
stead of submitting the ordinary official 
report, and himself accompanied the 
superintendent to Mr. Saunders’ house. 
After some little delay he was ushered 
into the private office, and, Wali Mahomed 
having withdrawn, Balwant Rao stated 
his project, his hopes and fears, and 
wound up by asking Mr. Saunders to 
entrust the ruby to him personally and 
privately for restoration to the Maharaja 
of Shivapur, and to say nothing whatever 
about the matter for the present to 
his official superiors. Probably ninety- 
nine Englishmen out of a hundred would 
have at once pooh-poohed the idea as 
out of the question. Mr. Saunders, how- 
ever, was not an Englishman, but an 
Irishman, with all an Irishman’s power of 
imaginative sympathy, and he could feel 
the tense earnestness of the Brahmin’s 
fervour in the service of his god, alien 
though it might be to his own European 
experience ; moreover, he had always 
prided himself on his readiness to assume 
responsibility, and his hatred of red tape. 
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Still, as he said to himself, this was a 
pretty large order that Balwant Rao was 
asking of him: he did not doubt the 
personal honesty of this old Cambridge 
friend, but if anything did go wrong 
with the ruby, where would he be? Then 
he locked up and met the passionate 
appeal in Balwant Rao’s face. “ All right, 
Balwant,” he said, with a sudden impulse, 
“All right—I'll chance it. Here’s the 
ruby. Give me a receipt for it, and for 
Heaven’s sake don’t tell anybody what an 
ass I have been.” 

So Balwant Rao passed out with the 
stone in his turban and triumph in his 
heart, while the magistrate again called in 
Wali Mahomed, praised him for his tact, 
explained that this was a semi-political 
matter, affecting as it did the Maharaja of 
Shivapur’s high priest, and must therefore 
be dealt with confidentially, and not 
mentioned in any police reports. 

That sane afternoon Balwant Rao, 
once more in his sunyasi’s garb, and with 
the great ruby securely hidden away in 
his waist-belt, took train to Shivapur, and, 
reaching his destination without incident, 
settled down once more in his old quarters 
in the temple. 

As a professed religious devotee he 
was able, in the course of a few days, to 
obtain an interview with the Maharaja, a 
pious prince, and always readily accessible 
to any Brahmin with a reputation for 
sanctity. His Highness could at first 
scarcely credit the shameful part played 
by the Mahant in the sacrilegious robbery, 
but there was no gainsaying the evidence 
of the great ruby blazing crimson in his 
hand, and he was obliged to admit that 
there could be no doubt of the priest’s 
guilt. ‘Then, having satisfied the chief on 
this head, Balwant Rao proceeded to tell 
him how he had discovered the existence 
and whereabouts of the twin stone, and of 
how he hoped to recover. that also, to 
the glory and honour of Shiva. All the 
present help he required was possession 
of the counterfeit ruby, which must now 
be in the hands of the Mahant, and 
enough money for his journey to England 
and back again to India. Meantime, 
until he returned, he begged the Maharaja 
to keep the recovery of the stolen gem an 
absolute secret. His Highness promised 
at once all that was asked of him, and 
sent forthwith to command the imme- 
diate attendance of the Mahant at the 
palace. 
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His Holiness obeyed the summons 
without delay, and on _ being sternly 
ordered, without preface, to give up the 
counterfeit stone at once, flung himself 
in abject consternation at the Maharaja’s 
feet and produced it. Fear of its being 
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furnished with 3,000 rupees from the 
privy purse, departed immediately for 
Bomacutta, whence he took passage by the 
next mail steamer for England. Travel- 
ling overland from Brindisi, Balwant 
Rao was in London on the fourteenth 


“Balwant Rao thrust the two into an inner pocket, turned on his heel without a werd, 
and went out of the room.’ 


discovered if deposited elsewhere had 
compelled him to keep it constantly on 
his person. ' 

Leaving the real ruby with his High- 
ness, and taking the counterfeit with him, 
Balwant Rao, who had been meantime 


day after sailing from Bomacutta. His 
plan was simple, but in the faith in- 
spired by his full conviction of his divine 
mission he never for an instant allowed 
himself to entertain a doubt of its success. 
He knew that Worstenbaum had in his 
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possession the ruby first stolen, which, as 
he had assured himself by careful com- 
parison of the counterfeit made from it 
with the stone recovered from Jiwan Dass, 
was in weight, size, and cutting absolutely 
indistinguishable from the latter. ‘That 
Worstenbaum could as yet have any sus- 
picion of the failure of his plot was im- 
probable. Unless he had heard the news 
from Jiwan Dass he could not know that 
the priest had precipitated matters by ab- 
stracting the ruby before the counterfeit 
came into his hands, and, if the original 
plan had been adhered to, the mail by 
which Balwant Rao himself had come 
was the first by which Jiwan Dass could 
have brought, or sent, the stone to England. 
It all turned on that. Had Jiwan Dass 
been in communication with Worsten- 
baum since the robbery ? 

On the morning after his arrival in 
London, Balwant Rao’s first step was to 
go to the office of a well-known firm 
of solicitors, and to arrange that he should 
be accompanied to Worstenbaum’s office 
by one of the partners, to whom he 
entrusted a sealed envelope containing 
a report of the theft of the Shivapur 
ruby, to which was attached a statement 
signed by himself, as agent of the 
Maharaja of Shivapur, setting forth that, 
by reason of information furnished by 
an arrested accomplice, the theft was 
known to have been instigated by Wor- 
stenbaum, and praying that a warrant 
should be immediately granted for the 
search of that gentleman’s safe, in which 
the writer was confident that the ruby 
would be found. He had ascertained 
that the nearest police court was within 
a quarter of a mile of Worstenbaum’s 
office, and he proposed that the solicitor 
should wait outside the jewellers door 
during his own interview with him in 
readiness, if Worstenbaum should prove 
obdurate, to hurry before the sitting magis- 
trate, and take the necessary steps to 
procure the immediate issue of a search- 
warrant, 

On their arrival at 243, St. Wilfred’s 
Lane, Balwant Rao and his solicitor 
were taken by the porter up to Worsten- 
baum’s office on the second floor, and 
the door being opened by the attendant 
they found the room empty, the jeweller 
not having yet come in, ‘They withdrew 
accordingly to await his arrival—not, how- 
ever, before Balwant Rao had observed 
that the office consisted of but a single 
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room with one window looking out on 
to the street, and that the safe was let 
into the corner of the wall between the 
door and the window. Tearing that 
Worstenbaum’s suspicions might be 
aroused if he saw that his Indian visitor 
had a companion, as he must do, when 
he came in, if they waited for him to- 
gether inside the building, and perceiving 
that he could signal to the solicitor even 
more readily through the window than 
by the door, he changed his plans, and 
posted the legal gentleman outside in the 
street, while he himself waited alone at 
the foot of the stairs. 

To his impatience the delay seemed 
endless, but he had not really been there 
more than a quarter of an hour when 
the jeweller bustled in—a short, conse- 
quential-looking man, clean shaven, and 
with markedly Hebraic features. To 
Balwant Rao’s deferential murmur of 
“Shivapur ruby,” he replied by hurrying 
him into his office and closing the door, 

“Well?” said Worstenbaum interro- 
gatively, as he sank into his chair behind 
the office-table. 

“T have come to ask you to give me 
the ‘Eye of Shiva,’” replied Balwant Rao 
bluntly. 

“Ask me to give you the ‘Tye of 
Shiva’? What the devil do you mean 
by talking such rot?” 

* Exactly what I say: I am the agent 
of the Maharaja of Shivapur; I am here 
by his Highness’s orders to recover from 
you the ruby which you instigated the 
high priest to steal and sell to you.” 

Worstenbaum might bluster and 
threaten, and he intended to do both, 
but he was uncomfortably conscious that 
the man before him was no longer the 
cringing Hindu he had taken him for on 
the stairs outside. Balwant Rao, indeed, 
looked most unpleasantly determined. 

“T haven’t got any ruby stolen by any 
high priest,” he shouted. ‘I don’t know 
what you are talking about. Leave my 
room at once, or I'll call the porter to 
put you out,” and as he spoke he half 
rose from his chair as if to go to the door. 

But only half rose, for Balwant Rao was 
leaning well over the table towards him 
with blazing eyes. ‘Sit down,” he said. 
“Tt is no use your denying your guilt. 
Your wretched accomplice has confessed 
his share in the crime, and has given up to 
the Maharaja the counterfeit you sent out 
to him to be substituted for the real stone, 
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If you want proof of his confession, here 
it is,” and he showed Worstenbaum the 
artificial ruby lying in the palm of his hand. 
“T have no doubt the real ruby is in that 
safe at this moment, and you will give it 
up to me now and here of your own 
accord or take the consequences.” 
Worstenbaum shuddered and_ turned 





“With a wild scream the wretched man reeled 


pale; he feared that the consequences 
might be immediate physical violence. 
Balwant Rao guessed what he was 
thinking, and reassured him. “No,” he 
said, “I have no intention of killing and 
robbing you, though I could do so easily 
enough, I have no doubt. But if you will 
look out of the window—without leaving 
your chair, please ”—for the jeweller had 
half risen again, in the vague hope that 
he might yet manage to escape by the door 
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—‘“you will see a gentleman standing by 
the lamp-post just across the street. He 
is my solicitor. I have only to hold up 
my hand at the window, so, and he will 
go at once to the Mansion House and get 
a search-warrant. What we shall find in 
your safe you know best yourself, and I 
will give you ten minutes to think it over.” 


back off the temple plinth and fell headlong.” 


Balwant Rao laid his watch on the 
table as he spoke. ‘The jeweller had 
plenty to think about. If he persisted in 
his plea of ignorance this infernal black 
savage would certainly give the signal ; he 
felt sure that the threat was no mere bluff. 
The police would break open his safe, and 
they would find the ruby there ; not, in- 
deed, this particular ruby, but its exact fac- 
simile, and with the damning evidence of 
the priest’s confession, and the counterfeit 
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that he had been fool enough to get made, 
how could he possibly hope to persuade 
any judge that it was all a mistake, and 
that the ruby found in his safe was not 
the one that the priest hadstolen? Even 
if he succeeded in proving that it was not 
the same, he could only do it by explain- 
ing the means by which it had come into 
his possession. If that transaction were 
brought into the light of day, he would 
never even be allowed to keep the stone, 
while he would in any case, undoubtedly, 
be sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment for suborning the high priest to 
betray his trust. While he was in gaol 
on that charge, what would become of the 
other ruby, which Jiwan Dass seemed to 
have got clear away with? The priest 
must have screened Jiwan somehow, or 
this black devil would not have come to 
him demanding the ruby, which had never 
come into his hands. Once aware of the 
existence of the two stones, a fact of 
which at present he judged them igno- 
rant, the Maharaja’s people would almost 
certainly get on the track of that other. 
Even supposing they failed, if he himself 
were sent to gaol even for one year, 
Jiwan Dass would dispose of the ruby 
and he would lose both stones. On 
the other hand, if he yielded now, and 
gave up the ruby that was in his safe 
on promise of immunity, he might be 
able to get the other ruby instead, 
the one that Jiwan Dass had secured— 
for a small figure. In that case he would 
really not be so very much worse off 
than he was now: he would have lost 
his prospective profits, it was true, but in 
actual hard cash very litthe—always sup- 
posing that Jiwan Dass had not been 
given away by that infernal priest. He 
could not ask the Maharaja’s agent any 
questions about Jiwan without exposing 
the whole thing. But—yes, Jiwan must 
certainly have got clear away with the 
stone. 

Balwant Rao had been playing a 
stronger hand than he had imagined. He 
had reckoned on the Jew’s ignorance and 
fears—his hopes had been left out of the 
calculation. 

“Time’s up,” said Balwant Rao. 

The sweat was oozing from every pore 
of the Jew’s skin, but be pulled himself 
together and contorted his flabby face into 
what he thought might be an insinuating 
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smile. “If I agree to your terms,” he 
said, “allowing you to examine the contents 
of my safe and to remove any one stone 
that you may consider to resemble exactly 
the specimen in your hand, may I be 
assured of immunity from any further 
proceedings ?” 

“Yes,” replied Balwant Rao curtly ; 
and with a trembling hand Worstenbaum 
inserted the key in the lock of the safe 
arid extracted the great ruby from its nest of 
cotton wool, Satisfying himself by com- 
parison with the artificial stone that this 
was indeed Shiva’s second eye, and no 
other, Balwant Rao thrust the two into 
an inner pocket, turned on his heel 
without a word, and went out of the 
room, leaving the Jew behind him shaking 
with rage. 

* * + ® * 

A little later, one day at noontide, under 
the blinding sun of a rainless August, a 
stranger entered the great outer gate of the 
‘Temple of Shiva. ‘The wide sandy courts 
and colonnades were deserted, save for the 
two or three priests always in attendance. 
Alone in the midday glare, his feet 
dragged him haltingly onward till, a squat, 
repulsive figure, he faced the high god 
throned upon his pedestal in gloomy 
majesty. ‘The baleful glare of the great 
eyes flashing from the shadows held him, 
Was: it fancy, or were the stern lips 
curving in a slow, sinister smile of satisfied 
vengeance ? Even as he looked, the two 
blazing eyes melted into a glowing orb 
of fire. A blood-red lance seemed to 
shoot from it straight into his brain. 
Flinging up his arms to ward off the 
flaming death, the man reeled backward 
off the temple plinth and fell headlong. 

A paragraph in the Bomacutta Gazette 
thus recorded his death ; ** An unfortunate 
gentleman,” said the reporter, ‘ fell down 
in a fit, it is supposed of apoplexy, in- 
duced by the excessive heat, while visiting 
the temple of Shiva, and,. indeed, im- 
mediately in front of the famous image 
of the god. He expired shortly after his 
removal to his hotel, where he had 
registered in the name of Samuel Smith 
of London. No information is pro- 
curable as to his family, but he is de- 
scribed as having been of short stature, 
inclined to corpulence, with a full black 
beard and moustaches, and with features 
of a distinctly Jewish type.” 
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THE COMMANDANT'S 





PHOTOGRAPH. 


(FOUNDED ON FACT.) 


BY CARL JEPPE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY E. PRATER 
I, 
e ‘HE convoy was entering the poort.* 


The mules stepped out at a 

brisker pace, for they smelt water 
and that brought prospects of outspan, 
grass, and shade, 

Piet Nelson, the driver, sat on the 
voorkist,t a faded brown felt hat drawn 
over his half-closed eyes, the long whip- 
stick diagonally between his knees. Half 
dozing, he dreamed of home; of the 
Liesbeek River, on the banks of which 
the little cot stood that harboured his 
wife and children—and the baby! 

A crack—hardly louder than the snap 
of the lid of a box—brought Piet’s chin 
up with a jerk; instinctively he grasped 
at his whip, he thought it had fallen. 
With sleep-laden eyes he saw Jessie, his 
favourite mule, the leader of the span, 
roll over in the dust, while its companion 
in harness kicked and plunged. 

Another instant, and Piet was asleep 
no longer, for shot followed shot, and the 
cries of the men rent the air. 

The convoy had been attacked, when 
it thought itself'so safe! ‘The war was 
nearly over. Only a few bands of ragged 
Boers still held the field, and they were 
far away, surely! So why send more than 
a few men ? 

Outnumbered, surprised, these tried to 
make a feeble stand. One, quicker on 
the gun than his comrades, fired one shot, 
then sank to the ground without a moan, 
his rifle slipping from his nerveless hand. 

Clearly a case for surrender ! 

Lieutenant Brown, of the Royal Loam- 
shires, had leisurely followed the last 
wagon of the small convoy in his charge. 
It was the first duty on which he had 


* Mountain pass, 





been sent since his return to Pretoria. 
A bore, he thought it, when he was 
detailed for it, and a bore he thought it 
still as his horse, with drooping head, 
ploughed its way through the deep sand. 
How hot it was ! 

A moment later he pulled the horse on 
its haunches, as, with staring eyes, he took 
in the scene: the wagons in wild con- 
fusion, the soldiers (where was Sergeant 
Mackay?) huddling together near the 
centre, the alert figures on small, shagg 
ponies streaming out of cover on both 
sides of the road; and then the stentorian 
voice of the commandant: “‘ Hands up!” 

Surrender? Never! Not while he felt 
his good horse strong between his knees ; 
not while he knew that though the con- 
voy might seein lost, help and succour 
were within a short five miles. 

One tug at his bridle, one bound, and 
he was amongst the bush that covered the 
approach to the poort. 

But not unnoticed. Three or four 
horsemen disengaged themselves from 
those now surrounding the wagons, and 
swept towards him. 

Of course the commandant led; no 
other horse could keep up with the 
charger he had ridden since it was battle 
spoil, and had been trained by him into 
the perfect shooting-horse the Boer loves. 
But some others followed. 

Brown heard the hoof-falls echoing 
those of his own steed ; quietly he slipped 
his revolver out of the holster. A glance 
over his shoulder ; only one man to deal 
with—not so bad ! 

Again that stupid cry, “ Hands up!” 
Was that likely? A slight check, a half 
turn in the saddle, and then the bark of the 
revolver ; that would be the best answer! 


+ Wagon box. 
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The commandant leant forward and 
touched the flanks of his horse with the 
spurs. He knew he had the pace of his 
quarry ; but he had little time to lose ; 
best not be too far away from the convoy. 

Why didn’t the fool surrender? Ah! 
he showed fight. ‘Those bullets were too 
close to be pleasant ! 

Slowly the commandant brought his 
rifle forward; with a warning pressure of 
his knee he dropped the reins on the 
neck of his horse. An instant, and it 
stood as steady as a rock. 

The commandant’s rifle spoke. 


When the men came up, the com- 
mandant had dismounted, and was bend- 
ing over the huddled heap. He turned 
over the face—no quiver, no sign of life. 

The commandant turned away with a 
sigh. How many more victims would 
there be in the war? So young, too, and 
so fine a face ! 

But it was time for action. ‘Catch his 
horse, Japie, and puil the poor devil over 
on that stone. No time to bury him; 
but I dare say his friends will find him.” 

And then, as he mounted: ‘* Look in 
his pockets for dispatches, Jan.” 

Slowly the commandant turned towards 
the convoy ; but a few paces of the horse 
only, and a cry from the men reached 
his ear: “ Commandant! Commandant ! 
Tor Heaven’s sake come here.” 

“ What is it, Jaap ?” 

“Your picture—good Lord in Heaven! 
Your own photo, Commandant !” 

“Nonsense! Hand it here!” 

There was no doubt it was his portrait. 
There could be no mistake, no delusion. 
Japie, his chum, had recognised it too! 
Another long look—it was his own ! 

Slowly, almost reluctantly, he turned it 
over. A woman’s writing, somewhat 
faded. But surely he knew it? Why! 
he had some like it in his pocket now. 
His wife’s. His Annie’s! 

With difficulty he deciphered the words : 
This is my husband. Should ever you 
meet him, beware of him.” 


cr 


II. 


It was late at night before the convoy 
reached the laager; but not a burgher 


was asleep. Its arrival was all but 
ignored, though the food and clothes it 
brought were welcome enough, for they 
were such as the men had not seen for 
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many amonth, But the news which had 
come! Jeace! Peace at last! To see 
their wives and children again; to live 
once more under a roof, in safety, with 
no fear of sudden call to arms or sudden 
flight. 

But the price! Well, it was the will of 
the Lord. And, after all, they had done 
their best. ‘They had fought like men, 
If only the others, those that left when 
adversity came, had remained staunch! 
But it was useless to think of that now. 
To see their farms again! And would 
the children know their father—back from 
the War? 

The commandant was half stunned by 
the news. He had been riding as in a 
dream all night. ‘The photo! Of course 
it was all right—Annie would explain, 
Perhaps it was a joke! He knew he 
could trust Annie; of that he was abso- 
lutely sure. Why, she had been his wife 
a few months only when the call of duty 
came. And how she wept when he left. 
Poor Annie! And now he would see her 
again. How she would welcome him! 

Sut the peace! It was terrible to 
think that all this bloodshed, all this 
misery, should have been in vain. Still, 
it was God’s will, and they must submit. 
And it might have been worse. He 
might have been killed to-day instead of 
that poor beggar there, whom he had last 
seen with his eyes staring in the sky. 
And that would have killed Annie too! 

How strange about the photo ! 

He took it out of his pocket again as 
he entered his tent, and brought it to the 
candle. It was his—of course it was; 
and there was the handwriting too. What 
was that stain? Ah, blood of course! 
How dim the light of the candle was! 
It must be the other fellow’s blood. No 
doubt Japie had smudged the thing when 
he handed it over. 

Well, he would see Annie soon, and she 
would tell him all about it ; and then they 
would laugh at his silliness in having 
worried about so stupid athing. Not that 
he really had—at least, not much. 

He was sick at heart when he re- 
membered what the general said. He 
knew of course that he could not leave 
before the last of his men did—that was 
plain duty. But it was hard! Still it 
would only be a week; a whole week. 
And Annie would worry and pout when 
other wives had their husbands back, and 
hers was still away. 
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“A slight check, a half turn in the saddle, and then the bark of the revolver.” 
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Should he write ? Of course he would, 
and cheer her up, all he knew! He 
would send the photo, too. Perhaps she 
knew the young man after all, and would 
be interested to hear how he fell. On the 
last day of the war, too. Maybe the last 
shot fired. What bad luck the poor 
devil had had ! 

If only the week were over ! 


III. 


A bright rosy dawn, such as only South 
Africa knows. 

The commandant had ridden all 
through the night to be home with the 
sun. He had promised he would in his 
letter, and what would Annie think if he 
failed her ? 

Quite near the house now. The mists 
were rising over Pretoria; but his little 


farm was lit by God’s sun, and sent a 
smile of welcome to him. Soon he would 
be able to distinguish windows and door. 

Where would Annie be? Half way up 
the little avenue they had planted together, 
he knew, as soon as she could see him 
round the bend of the road. 

Or perhaps she was asleep still. It 
looked like it; everything so peaceful, so 
quiet. The excitement of his coming, 
the preparations for his welcome, must 
have kept her up late last night. ‘That 
was how it happened. But what a joke! 
He would slip in and wake her with a kiss. 

The commandant dismounted quietly 
and crept to the door, It was open. 
He called ; there was no reply. Where 
was Annie ? 

After two hours’ frantic search he knew. 

Annie had sought death rather than face 
her husband. 












































The Cottage. 


COLERIDGE AND NETHER STOWEY. 


BY WILLIAM GRESWELL. 


An appeal is being made to the public for the restoration and preservation of the Coleridge Cottage 
at Nether Stowey. Irofessor Knight, the well-known editor of Wordsworth’s works, has interested 
himself in this project, and an executive committee has been appointed, with the Earl of Lytton 


as chairman. 


Although Coleridge was its tenant for only a few years (1797-1800), this zs the 
only one of his residences which can be secured for a memorial purpose. 


All his finest poetry 


was composed in the Quantock District, and here he lived a happy life with Wordsworth, his 


constant companion at Alfoxton. 


ETHER STOWEY, described 
by Coleridge in his “ Fears 


in Solitude,” is best seen 
and understood when viewed from the 
higher eminences of Over Stowey and 
the ridges of the Quantock Hills above. 
But it is upon the Coleridge Cottage in 
Nether Stowey that the greatest human 


interest centres, and it was hither that the 
poet came in 1797, after leaving Cleve- 
don. ‘Tom Poole advised him to try 
Acton, but Coleridge’s heart was bent on 
Stowey. ‘TI shall have six companions— 
my Sara, my babe, my own shaping and 
disquisitive mind, my books, my beloved 
friend ‘Thomas Poole, and, lastly, Nature 
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looking at me with a thousand looks of 
beauty and speaking to me in a thousand 
melodies of love.” 


“‘And now, beloved Stowey ! I behold 

Thy Church-Tower : and, methinks the four 
large elms 

Clustering, which mark the mansion of my 
friend ; 

And close behind them, hidden from my view, 

Is my own lowly cottage, where my babe 

And my babe’s mother dwell in peace !” 


As for Acton, he dismissed the place 
at once. “ The country around is intoler- 
ably flat! I would as soon live on the 
banks of a Dutch canal! And no one 
human being near me for whom I should, 
or could, care a rush! No one waik 
where the beauties of Nature might endear 
solitude to me!” 

Before Coleridge lived at Nether Stowey 
he wished to live at Adscombe, a romantic 
combe in Over Stowey parish, at the 
opening of Seven Wells Combe. In a 
letter to ‘Thomas Poole he wrote: 


“T am anxious beyond measure to be in 
the country as soon as possible. I would it 
were possible to get a temporary residence 
till Adscombe is ready for us.” 


Again on December 12th, 1796, Cole- 
ridge wrote : 


“Your letter did indeed give me un- 
expected and most acute pain. I will make 
the cottage do (the one at Nether Stowey). 
We want but three rooms. If Cruikshank 
(Lord Egmont’s Quantock agent) have 
promised more than his circumstances en- 
able him to perform, I am sure that I can 
get the other purchased by my friends at 
Bristol. I mean the place at Adscombe.” 


In another letter of later date the poet 
adds : — 


“Tf Cruikshank cannot buy and repair 
Adscombe, I have no doubt that my friends 
here and at Birmingham would, some of 
them, purchase it,” * 


Adscombe gathers some interest as the 
contemplated abode of S. T. Coleridge. 
Far back in Saxon times when the manor 
of Quantock and the “ Famosa silva” of 
Quantock Wood—as it ran in the old 
Charter—belonged to the Wessex kings, 
the hamlet of Adscombe was given to the 
monks of Athelney. Here, by the side 
of the Quantock stream, arose a little 
‘ccenobium,” which lasted till the days 
of Henry VIII. The monastic buildings 





* “Letters of S. T. Coleridge,” by Ernest Hartley Coleridge. 
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survived till quite a recent date, and a 
gable of the west end still exists. The 
buildings as Coleridge must have descried 
them were quaint and _ old-fashioned, 
furnished with strong oak beams, high 
mantels, and fine oak staircases. Old 
men say that the date 1513 was to be seen 
on a stone above the doorway. Until 
pulled down the monastic buildings were 
utilised as cottages for workmen. ‘The 
site itself, at the entrance of the combe, 
is romantic and picturesque. 

There is more than one direct apprecia- 
tion of Quantock scenery from the pen of 
Coleridge. Writing from Exeter (Sept. 
16th, 1799) to Thomas Poole, he says : 


“The views of Totness and Dartmouth 
are among the most impressive things I 
have ever seen; but in general what of 
Devonshire I have lately seen is tame to 
Quantock, Porlock, Culbone, and Linton. 
So much for the country !” 


And again, in a letter to Robert 
Southey, speaking of Alfoxton : 


“And Wordsworth, at whose house I now 
am for change of air, has commissioned 
me to offer you a suite of rooms at his 
place, which is called ‘Allfoxen” and so 
divine and wild is the country that I am 
sure it would increase your stock of images.” 


Coleridge really brought Wordsworth 
to Alfoxton. By a combination, he writes, 
of curious circumstances, 


“A gentleman’s seat, with a park and 
woods, elegantly and completely furnished, 
with nine lodging-rooms, three parlours and 
a hall, in the most beautiful and romantic 
situation by the seaside, four miles from 
Stowey—-this we have got for Wordsworth 
at the rent of twenty-three pounds a year, 
taxes included! The park and woods are 
his for all purposes he wants them, and the 
large gardens are altogether and entirely 
his.” 

Coleridge paid £7 for his domicile, and 
so, for £30 between them, the two 
poets were comfortably housed in West 
Somerset. In 1799 Coleridge found his 
cottage rather small, and in a letter to 
Poole writes, ‘‘ But, indeed, it is time 
to be looking out for a house for me—it is 
not possible I can be either comfortable 
or useful in so small a house as that of 
Lime Street. If Woodlands can be gotten 
at a reasonable price, I would have it.” 
“ Woodlands” is close to Holford, but 
really in Kilton parish. It is nearer 
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Alfoxton than Stowey; but the great 
attraction of Wordsworth and his sister 
was gone in 1799. 

Wordsworth was unsettled, however, in 
his mind, “ unquietly divided between the 
neighbourhood of Stowey and the north 
of England. He cannot think of settling 
at a distance from me, and I have told 
him that I cannot leave the vicinity of 
Stowey. His chief objection to Stowey 
is the want of books.” It seems as if 
Coleridge desired to take Woodlands 
with the idea of still having Wordsworth 
somewhere near him. Both were reluctant 
to leave the Quantocks. 
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studies with Charles Lloyd; 2. The 
remaining hours till dinner to our garden ; 
3. From after dinner till tea, to letter- 
writing and domestic quietness ; 4. From 
tea till prayer-time to the reviews, magazine 
and other literary labours. His_ plans 
depended much, if not wholly, on ‘Thomas 
Poole, who had first tried to dissuade 
him from coming : “ if any circumstances 


have occurred which have lessened your 
love or esteem or confidence, or if there 
be any objections to my settling at Stowey 
on your own account, I doubt not that 
you will declare them openly and un- 
These objections 


reservedly to me,” 


&. T. Coleridge. 


Robert Southey inherited West Somer- 
set associations, and with a little manage- 
ment it looks as if a ‘ pantisocracy” of 
letters might have been founded in this 
region, where the delvers would all have 
been men of unwearied industry, of con- 
summate skill and of lofty ideals. What 
a crop they might have produced by the 
shores of the Severn Sea! 

At Nether Stowey Coleridge’s first plan 
was this, His family was to have consisted 
of Charles Lloyd, his wife and wife’s 
mother, his infant, servant, and himself. 
His means of maintaining them eighty 
pounds a year from Charles Lloyd, and 
forty from the Review and Magazine. 
His time to have been divided into four 
parts: 1. Three hours after breakfast to 


were overridden, and it was decided that 
Coleridge should come to the cottage at 
Lime Street. 

I might quote many perfect passages 
from the work he did in those wonderful 
months he spent under the shadow of the 
Quantock Hills. But some of the loftiest 
lines he uttered, and those that come 
nearest to expressing the ideals of his 
chequered existence, are those that he 
wrote at Clevedon, a few miles away :— 
*€O the one life within us and abroad. 

Which meets all motion and becomes its soul, 

A light in sound, a sound-like power in light, 

Rhythm in all thought and joyance everywhere. 
Methinks, it should have been impossible 

Not to love all things in a world so filled, _ 
Where the breeze warbles and the mute still air 
Is Music slumbering on her instrument !” 
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UBURBS. 


BY CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. RAVEN HILL. 


N a bright June morning Oscar 
Tutton lingered to look at the 


pansies, carnations, and sweet 
peas, that made his little front garden the 
pride of Kimberley Road, S.W. It was 
now ten minutes to nine, and at half-past 
he was due in the office of Kent and 
Marsden, leather merchants, of Lower 
Thames Street. Oscar was a delicate- 
looking man, with small, pale features, 
and a neat black moustache. His wife, 
Gwendoline, hung on his arm and talked 
about curtains. 
“T saw a pair at Willox’s at seventeen 
and eleven,” she said. ‘‘ Of course we 


should want the two pair. Since the 
people next door put up their Art 
stuff I’m ashamed to look at our 


windows.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Oscar absent- 
mindedly, and stooping to tie up a 
carnation. 

“T don’t believe you care a bit,” she 
said, giving his arm a shake. 

““Ves, I do,” he said, recalling his 
attention with an effort from his beloved 
flowers ; “but I want to save up all the 
spare cash we have for the holidays. I 
should like to get away to the seaside 
this year.” 

“What's the good of the seaside?” she 
grumbled: “nothing to do but chuck 
stones in the water.” 

“Well, we'll talk it over again,” he 
said, rather wearily. ‘‘ Give us a kiss.” 

“The idea! And all the neighbours 
looking.” 

However, beninda syringa she sub- 
mitted, and Oscar hurried off down the 
road to take the tram at the corner. 
Gwendoline stood at the gate craning her 
neck till he was out of sight. She was a 
Pretty little thing, with fair, fluffy hair (at 
Present bearing a crop of curling-pins), 
pink cheeks, light blue eyes, a tip-tilted 
nose, and a receding chin. 

Oscar was now earning £200 a year, 


and, socially, the Tuttons more. than held 
their own in Kimberley Road. They 
kept a maid with tails, and on the bamboo 
table in the hall there was a Japanese 
tray for the cards of callers. The curate 
took tea with them nearly every Saturday, 
and once a year Oscar gave a little dinner 
to his friends fiom the City. On this 
occasion Gwendoline wore a blouse cut 
into a discreet V at the neck, but Oscar 
did not dress. ‘They were not on visiting 
terms with their next-door neighbours. 
They had reason to believe that the 
people on the right were not really 
married, and the man on the left was 
only a butcher. The Tuttons had no 
children. 

Gwendoline returned to the house and 
entered the dining-room, which was 
separated from the drawing-room by 
folding doors. It was furnished with a 
“saddle-bag ” suite, and a sideboard of 
deal painted to look like fumed oak. 
She poured herself out another cup of 
coffee, lit a cigarette, and read through 
the amusement guide of her favourite 


paper. Gwendoline did not really like 
smoking, but the ladies in the serial 
stories nearly all smoked cigarettes. 


Oscar did not know that she smoked, or 
he would have put his foot down, and 
for all his quiet ways she was afraid of 
him. When she had half finished her 
cigarette, Gwendoline felt languid, and 
began to yawn. She could hear Louisa 
bumping about upstairs, but she could 
not summon up energy to go and help 
her tidy the bedroom. Concealing the 
remains of her cigarette behind the 
stained-glass fire-screen, she went into 
the drawing-room, which contained several 
chairs with heart-shaped seats upholstered 
in pink velvet, an occasional table of 
Moorish design, a standard lamp witha 
pink satin shade, a broken, three-legged 
cake stand, and a cottage piano. On 
the walls, which were papered in imitation 
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of watered silk, there were a bainboo 
overmantel and pictures of “ Nydia the 
Blind Girl,” “ Aspasia,” fully draped, but 
in an improper attitude, and a_ rustic 
young woman fondling a puppy. Gwen- 
doline sat down to the piano and played 
a waltz, a march of Sousa’s, and the first 
page of a light piece by Madame 
Chaminade. On the second page there 
were some rather difficuit arpeggios for 
the left hand, and though Gwendoline 
had had the piece for eighteen months 
she had never got any further with it. 
Through the walls she could hear the 
butcher’s eldest daughter practising Plaidy 
with slow determination. The sound 
affected her disagreeably as a disregard of 
social distinctions, and after yawning and 
tinkling for a few minutes longer, she 
went into the kitchen. 

“Oh, you’ve finished the bedroom,” 
she said to Louisa, who was now peeling 
potatoes : “why didn’t you call me ?” 

‘Oh, it’s all right, Mrs. Tutton,” said 
Louisa, a black-haired girl with a sly 
smile. 

Gwendoline had tried to get her first 
maid to call her ‘‘ Ma’am,” but a series of 
changes had taught her discretion. With 
each new servant she adopted a manner 
of extreme haughtiness, easing down to 
a fawning familiarity. Occasionally she 
remembered her position, and sat in the 
drawing-room inventing excuses to ring 
the bell. But it was a little tiresome to 
spend her mornings in this way. She 
could not make her own dresses, and she 
could not afford to read much because 
the only sort of reading she cared about 
was that contained in penny weekly 
papers. 

“What would you like for lunch, Mrs, 
Tutton ?” asked Louisa. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Gwendoline 
vaguely; ‘“‘there’s some of that tinned 
_ tongue left, isn’t there? And I'll get 
some vanilla sandwiches from Padgate’s. 
That and a cup of tea will do for me.” 

Having given her orders, she lingered 
in the kitchen. Louisa composed herself 
for conversation. ‘They talked about the 
woman next door, with a great many “I 
saids” and “she saids.” A listener would 
have understood that the woman next 
door was too good-looking and too happy 
to be lawfully wedded. 

At half-past eleven Gwendoline took 
her hair out of curling-pins and went 
shopping. That is to say, she looked in a 








great many shop windows, got her vanilla 
sandwiches, and went to the railway 
station, where she tried a new sweet from 
the automatic machine and bought three 
papers at the bookstall. Each of the 
papers contained the pattern of a blouse 
and the instalment of a serial story. On 
her way home Gwendoline skimmed 
through one of the serials. It was about 
a Duchess who agreed to go to any 
extent apparently for a dinner at the 
Carlton. Fortunately Fate in the person 
of a chauffeur, who was really an Italian 
Prince, intervened, and the Duchess died 
imploring the golden-haired governess to 
be a mother to her children. 

Influenced by her reading, Gwendoline 
was very distant to Louisa at lunch time, 
found fault with her appearance, and 
made her take out a plate and dust it. 
Louisa bore her severity with meekness, 
and later imitated it for the benefit of 
the servant next door. After lunch 
Gwendoline smoked a cigarette, read the 
other two serials, and slept for half an 
hour on the sofa, At three o’clock she 
went upstairs to change her dress. While 
doing her hair, she stood at the open 
window without her bodice and carried 
on a friendly and allusive conversation 
with Louisa, in which proper names were 
represented by “you know who” and 
“somebody.” She put on a pretty grey- 
green gown, with a long tail which em- 
phasised her narrow hips, and_ lace 
dropping over her hands, and a large hat 
with roses under the brim. 

At the end of Kimberley Road Gwen- 
doline took an electric tram for a penny 
stage towards town. She descended at 
the gates of a small park where a band 
was playing. Directly she was_ inside 
the gates there was a remarkable change 
in her walk, as if it were affected by the 
music. Holding her skirt in her left 
hand and her parasol in her right, she 
slowly paced the gravel with an exagger- 
ated movement of her hips. 

There were a considerable number of 
people in the park, chiefly women and 
children, a few out-of-works drooping on 
the seats, and a sprinkling of young men 
in Panama hats, walking about in twos 
and threes, smoking cigarettes. Gwen- 
doline walked three times round the 
bandstand without meeting a_ single 
acquaintance. Her manner in passing 
the young men was unnecessarily hostile. 
She had brought a.bag of chocolates with 
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her, and one of the penny papers, and 
when the band stopped she sat down on 
an unoccupied seat and began to read. 
Presently, two pimply youths with very 
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ment. Gwendoline listened for a few 
minutes, and then coughed, and looked 
slowly up and past them with an expres- 
sion of slightly pained surprise. ‘They 





‘‘At three o'clock she went upstairs to change her dress.” 


high collars sat down beside her. They 
talked loudly, but withal nervously, about 
a “grand tear round” they had had the 
night before at some place of entertain- 





turned very red and fell silent, and 
presently moved away. Gwendoline re- 
turned to her reading. A heavy step on 
the gravel made her ears tingle. Looking 
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over the edge of her paper, she saw a tall 
man coming slowly along the walk. He 
was clean-shaved and brown, with shrewd 
eyes, a big nose, boldly curved, and a 
delightfully wicked mouth and jaw. He 
rolled slightly in his walk, and instead of 
a cigarette he smoked a cigar, but not in 
the spectacular manner associated with 
that form of tobacco in the society with 
which Gwendoline was familiar. He 
might have been any age from thirty to 
forty. Gwendoline thought that he must 
be “in the Navy.” Or perhaps he was 
an actor. He was “ fast,” anyhow, she 
decided. As he passed, she fancied that 
he glanced at her with interest. 

Gwendoline was quite respectable, but 
it must be admitted that what brought 
her almost daily to the park was the 
vague expectation of an adventure. She 
did not go so far as to speculate what she 
should say or do if a man addressed her. 
The ordinary puppy she could and did 
keep at a distance, but one never knew 
when some dreadfully persistent person 
would make advances. Gwendoline kept 
her eyes fixed on her paper, and her heart 
beat a little quicker. The man passed 
out of sight, but experience and observa- 
tion taught her to sit still. In a few 
minutes she heard the steady crunching 
of his feet upon the gravel. She waited 
until he was immediately before her, and 
then looked up with her usual overdone 
expression of indifference. ‘The man was 
looking at her with a smile, which she 
was not experienced enough to recognise 
was one of disinterested amusement. 
She was disconcerted at finding a serene 
front where she had expected confusion ; 
her eyes hung on his for a moment, and 
finally she smiled embarrassedly. The 
man looked surprised, but his smile 
broadened: he lifted his hat and came 
across to her. The seat creaked under 
him, completing his masterful effect, as 
he deliberately sat down. 

“ Jolly day, isn’t it?” he began. 

“T’m afraid I haven’t the pleasure,” 
said Gwendoline, a little pale, and breath- 
ing quickly. 

“Well, it isn’t too late,” he said, 
laughing frankly. 

She giggled, but drew in her lips. 
** What I meant was, I think you’ve made 
a mistake.” 

“I guess not,” said the man quietly. 
He was looking her over dispassionately, 
but not insolently. Gwendoline said 
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nothing. “Fond of reading, Miss— 
Miss de 

“Miss Delamere, if you will be so 
persistent.” 


The man’s lips tightened to conceal a 
smile. It had not occurred to Gwen- 
doline that to a keen observer her 
wedding-ring was plainly visible through 
her glove, 

“ My name’s Burrell,” he said,—“ John 
Burrell.” 

“Do you often come 
Burrell?” she asked him. 

“No, it’s all new to me. I’m just back 
from Canada. I was born here, but it 
was all country then. My mother lives 
here still—built-in, I tell her.” 

Gwendoline was not interested in his 
mother. “Isn’t the band lovely?” she 
said mincingly, as a solo instrument with 
exaggerated sentiment gave out the intro- 
duction to a waltz, 

‘Very pretty,” he said absently. 
of music ?” 

“T love it,” she said, closing her eyes 
with a sigh. 

“Theatres too, eh?” 

“Yes,” she admitted; “but I’m very 
particular who I go with.” 

**Can’t be too particular,” he agreed. 

Gwendoline was a little disappointed. 
It would have been impossible for her to 
go to the theatre with him, but she would 
have liked the privilege of refusing. 

“What do you do with yourself all 
day ?” he next inquired. 

“Qh, I have my studies,” she said airily. 

“Are you studying anything in par- 
ticular ?” 

“ No—just what takes my fancy.” 

“ Languages, eh?” 

“ A little,” she modestly confessed. 

“Then I suppose you have a great 
many social engagements ?” 

“Ves,” she said judiciously ; “but I’m 
rather one to keep myself to myself.” 

He threw away an extravagant portion 
of his cigar, and said: “What do you say 
to a cup of tea?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it,” 

“Why not? No harm in a cup of tea.” 

“P’raps not,” she said, smoothing out 
her dress, “ but I never allow gentlemen 
to give me anything.” 

“Very good rule,” he admitted, and 
remained silent for some time. 

Fearing that she had discouraged him, 
Gwendoline said brightly : “ Do you know, 
I’m sure I’ve seen you somewhere.” 
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“Indeed!” he said ; “ I wonder where 
it was.” 

“T can’t think,” she said, knitting her 
brows ; “ must have been at a ball.” 

“Very likely,” he said, with an air of 
sagacity. 

Gwendoline began to feel that his 
conversation did not do justice to his 
appearance. “Well,” she said, looking 
at the watch on her wrist, “I really must 
be going.” 

Oh, where’s the hurry ?” 

“ But I have to be in by six-—I have a 
music-lesson.” 

“Well, shall I see you again?” he 
said, smiling, as they stood up. 

“Oh, I can’t promise. You mustn’t 
think I’m in the habit of meeting strange 
gentlemen.” 

“But if you’ve seen me before ?” 

“Of course that makes it a Jittle 
different,” she said, making patterns on 
the gravel with the toe of her shoe. 
*Still—I don’t know what to say.” 

“Look here,” he said: “how would 
you like a ride in a motor ?” 

Her startled “O-oh!” free from all 
affectation, answered him, 

“ How about to-morrow at three ?” 

“Tt seems rather funny,” she demurred, 
“seeing I’ve only met you to-day.” 

“Stuff! Why shouldn’t you have a 
little pleasure ?” 

After some argument she agreed to the 
— of this, and he arranged to pick 
er up on the morrow by the church at 
the third corner from Kimberley Road. 
‘Then she bade him a hasty good-bye and 
hurried out of the park. She did not 
look round until she had climbed to the 
top of a tram, and by that time Mr. Burrell 
had disappeared. 

Gwendoline was in a fine flutter, 
frightened and pleased at the same time, 
and by no means certain whether she 
would have courage to keep her engage- 
ment, ‘That evening Oscar came home 
looking more tired than usual, but he 
had remembered to bring her some roses 
and a basket of raspberries. Though 
Impatient of his homely ways and love of 
gardening, she was as fond of him as her 
shallow nature would allow, and by bed- 
time she had quite made up her mind 
that all along she had never meant to 
do more than punish Mr. Burrell for his 
forwardness by playing him a trick. But 
in the morning she had to ask Oscar for 
extra housekeeping money. He grumbled 
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a little and left her with a grievance. At 
the end of the long, aimless morning she 
was ready for any distraction, and, after 
all, there could be no harm in a motor 
ride. 

She dressed herself with pains, and, 
efter she left the house, bought a motor 
veil and tied it on. As she hurried to 
the waiting-place it occurred to her that 
perhaps Mr, Burrell might have been only 
joking. She knew then that she would 
be horribly disappointed if he failed her. 
But there he was, at the corner, looking 
more masterful than ever in his leather 
coat and goggles. 

Gwendoline could not help feeling that 
her Don Juan was a remarkably phleg- 
matic individual—though, indeed, until 
they were clear of the suburb his attention 
was pretty well occupied with the car. 
They went southward, through pleasant 
country, with increasing speed until the 
big car seemed to tear the hedges apart. 
Occasionally Mr. Burrell named a village 
as they whizzed through it, but the names 
meant nothing to Gwendoline. She was 
much too excited to talk. She held on, 
and thought about police-traps, half 
hoping that they would fall into one. 
The distinction of having her name 
coupled with that of a member of the 
aristocracy—for she believed that Mr. 
Burrell concealed a title—in a newspaper 
report would more than make up for the 
scandal in Kimberley Road. At the end 





- of an hour or so they slowed down and 


stopped at a little inn that was exactly 
like an inn she had seen on the stage. 
There was a great elm before the door, 
with a swinging sign, a tilted waggon in 
the road, and a man asleep ona bench 
with a quart pot on the table in front of 
him. 

“Well, what would you like?” said 
Mr. Burrell : “ tea or—something else ?” 

A little dazed, Gwendoline said she 
would have tea, though she wished she 
had courage to ask for wine. 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Burrell en- 
couragingly ; “I don’t like little girlies 
to dip their beaks in men’s drinks.” 


A motherly-looking landlady in a print | 


frock showed them into a small parlour 
with a low ceiling and uneven walls 
papered with a trellis of honeysuckle. 
The room smelt not unpleasantly of 
mildew, and roses bobbed at the lattice 
window. There were oleographs on the 
walls of the late Queen receiving the 
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Duke of Wellington in her dressing-gown, 
of the Battle of Colenso, and a hunting 
scene. Mr. Burrell took off his coat and 
goggles, and asked her whether she 
wouldn’t remove her veil. She kept well 
to the other side of the room, wondering 
what she should do when he began to 
make love toher. When tea was brought 
in he said she must pour it out. They 
sat down on opposite sides of the little 
creaking table, and Gwendoline stripped 
off her long gloves. 

“Oho!” said Mr. Burrell, pointing to 
her wedding ring. “ Oho! married, eh?” 

Gwendoline was too flurried to see that 
his surprise was assumed. She blushed 
scarlet, but, summoning up her courage, 
said defiantly, I never said I wasn’t.” 

‘Qh, it’s all the same to me,” he said, 
with an appalling chuckle; “only you 
must be new at the game, or you'd have 
remembered to take that off. Anyhow, 
I’m not going to spoil your tea.” 

His own he seemed to enjoy con- 
sumedly, drinking four cups in large 
gulps. “ Mind me smoking?” he asked, 
when she with a sinking heart had made 
a miserable pretence at a meal. She 
shook her head. He lit a big cigar, and 
thrusting his thumbs in the armholes of 
his waistcoat leaned back in his chair, 

“Well, what have you got to say for 
yourself?” he demanded. 

“You seem to think ” she began, 
with a white face, and then changed her 
sentence to “It doesn’t follow because 
I’m married that I’m happy.” 

“Course not,” he genially agreed. 

Encouraged, she drew a pathetic but 
not very convincing picture of the un- 
appreciated wife. She would not com- 
plain of her husband, she said, but he 
was like that. 

Mr. Burrell listened, nodding at inter- 
vals. ‘*Other women?” he inquired. 

Gwendoline intimated that she should 
like to catch him. 

** Knock you about ?” 

“‘He’s never actually struck me,” said 
Gwendoline pathetically. 

Mr. Burrell removed his cigar and 
looked at the end of it. ‘ More’s the 
pity,” he said. 

Gwendoline sat up and gasped. 

“There are more ways than one of 
being unkind,” she said, indignantly. 
“How do you know iy life isn’t a 
misery ?” 

“You're a liar,” he said, leaning over 
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the table and bringing his great red face 
close to hers—‘‘ you’re a liar.” 

“T’ve never been so insulted in all my 
life!” said Gwendoline. ‘I shall go home 
at once.” She jumped up, and with 
trembling hands tried to adjust her veil. 

“Steady on!” said Mr. Burrell, without 
moving. “Come here. Sit down,” 

Weeping, she obeyed. 

“Now then,” he said, “when you got 
on the tram yesterday you didn’t see me 
nip into a hansom, did you? I followed 
you home, and what’s more, I hung 
around till your husband came home. 
You're not going to tell me that he’s 
the sort of chap to treat any woman 
unkindly. Why, he brought you home 
a bunch of roses and a basket of straw- 
berries |” 

“They were 
Gwendoline faintly. 

“ Anyhow,” said Mr. Burrell, “it’s no 
use talking to me about your husband. 
I know all about him.” 

This was more than doubtful, but the 
statement served its purpose. 

“T only wanted to have a bit of fun,” 
sobbed Gwendoline. 

“Fun!” snorted the man. “Fun!” 

“Well, what about you?” she asked, 
eyeing him over the corner of her hand- 
kerchief. 

“Oh, I’m not going to excuse myself,” 
he said. “Fun? I’ve had my fun. 
Fun? Lord! I could make your hair 
curl. But with women, mind—not little 
bits of fluff.” 

“You're a horrid man, and I wish I’d 
never seen you.” 

“TI wouldn’t say that,” he said com- 
posedly; ‘‘you’ll be glad some day. 
And as for what’s his name, Percy, 
Harold r" 

““My husband’s name is Oscar,” she 
said, with sulky dignity. 

“Qscar, I guess he’ll have reason to 
be grateful to me for the rest of his life.” 

“You're not going to tell him!” she 
said in terror. 

“Oh no,” he said, “that wouldn’t do 
at all. But I’m going to talk to you.” 

He got up and stood, with his hands 
thrust into his pockets, his great bulk 
darkening the window. 

“Now, look here, Mrs. No, 
never mind your name; I don’t want 
to know your name; you'll never be 
anything to me but just one of the 
Flimsies. You're not worth ¢ha¢ much,” 


said 


r-raspberries,” 
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he snapped his fingers, “in yourself, but 
you can make all the difference to a 
man between Heaven and Hell. Just 
think of what you’ve got: a nice little 
home, front and back parlours, hot and 
cold water in the bathroom, Mary Jane 
with tails and all complete—and a man 
that believes in you, ¢vusts you. And 
you'd chuck it all away for a little bit 
of fun, as you call it. If you meant to 
go wrong there’d be some sense in it, 
but you don’t. You can’t even take your 
fun, as you call it, with your whole heart, 
but you’re ready to drop with fright all 
the time. Yes, you are!” he roared, as 
she shook her head, “that’s the sickening 
thing about you: you don’t mean any- 
thing. You haven’t the grace to go right 
and you haven’t the pluck to go wrong, 
and before you know where you are you’re 
landed in the devil of a mess, and ‘ who’d 
have thought it?’ For God’s sake,” he 
went on, heated with his own words, 
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“begin to do something; begin to be 
something. Get your husband to sack 
Mary Jane, and smut your silly little face 
and harden your silly little hands with 
some sort of honest work. However,” 
he added, pulling out his watch, “I won’t 
stand here preaching all day ; and, besides, 
it’s time we were getting back, or Percy— 
Harold—Oscar I mean—will be asking 
questions, and that would never do.” 

He bundled her into the car, and 
whirled her back to the church at the 
corner, 

“Well, madam,” he said, with a touch 
of old-fashioned politeness, as the car 
waited stuttering by the kerb, “thank 
you for the pleasure of your company, 
and if I’ve said anything to hurt your 
feelings I beg your pardon.” 

“Oh, it’s granted,” she said coldly. 

He laughed, and held out his hand. 
“Good-bye, Flimsy. S¢#/ S¢/ Scuttle!” 

And she scuttled. 





THE CHILD ASLEEP. 


BY NORMAN GALE, 


ILYBABE, you want to go 
To a world away from mother, 
Where the velvet waters flow 


Soundlessly to one another 
Through enchanted Faraway. 

Evening eyelids, evening breast, 

Tell me you must wander west 
In a maze of mystery, 

While, methinks, your lips confess 

Neither breath nor breathlessness, 


Lilybabe. 


Glad were I to see you go, 
Lilybabe, upon this travel, 
Could the water noisier flow 
Over rubies kissed to gravel 
In the streams of Faraway. 
But heartbreakingly you lie 
Past the power to move or sigh, 

















































ays 


Till my very spirit bleeds 
From the fear that Wonder’s foam 
Never more will drift you home, 

Lilybabe. 


Copyright 1907 by Norman Gale. 
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F the five voyages I have made to 
QO and from Australia and London, 
the one I like the best is that I 
call “a winter voyage.” It was after 
seven years of strenuous and ceaseless 
work that I became a mass of nerves, and 
the doctors said that nothing would suit 
me but a long sea-voyage ; so off we went 
in the early winter—my wife, my children, 
and myself—aboard the JA@i/tiades (Cap- 
tain Spalding in command), bound for 
Sydney via Capetown, 

We began to thaw upon nearing 
Teneriffe, with its marvellous Peak and 
wonderful blue water. It is remarkable 
that. the delicate blue of the anchorage 
at that place should be so unique. If 
ever you should visit the picturesque spot, 
look just beneath each vessel that puts off 
from the shore, and you will see a blue 
that may only be seen elsewhere in a 
perfect opal. 

Shortly after leaving Teneriffe, the 
Southern Cross, the constellation beloved 
of Australians, bore up out of the mysteri- 
ous horizon, and a band of brethren of 
the South greeted the Cross with cheers, 
By this time passengers were quite at 
home, and concerts and deck games were 
in full swing. “ Full swing” reminds me 
that there was a gentleman, poor man 
—quite young, too—who practised “the 
drive” each calm morning on the fore- 
castle. He had a beautiful driver, and 
Instead of a golf-ball, drove corks with a 
mighty swish over the bow of the vessel. 
I have often heard how demented people 
are when once they take to golf, but never 
believed it till then. 

Long sea-voyages not only brace the 
nerves, but brighten the social tone 
immensely, One day I was drawing with 
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assiduity, as Benvenuto Cellini would 
say, and a dear lady asked, “Do you 
draw for amusement?” whereupon I re- 
plied, ‘‘ No, madam : for a wife and three 
children!” Another time, a lady, after 
intently watching me at work, said, in 
a manner of Carnegie offering a library, 
“T really must show you my aunt’s poker- 
work !” 

During a concert on board I told a 
little German dialect story. A swagsman 
in Australia asks his way, and the noble 
Teuton guides him thus: ‘Furst you 
dake dot fence mid der ride handt and 
valk for apout halluf a mile, and den 
id koms to a pig kurrajong tree. Vell, 
you shust dake dot on yer back and 
valk for anodder two miles und a halluf. 
Und den you koms to a vite gate mit 
a cow koming ad you down der hill 
about two chains across der road. Vot’s 
dot? Der cow vos not dere, maybe? 
Ja wohl! she’s dere; she vos ded dree 
days! Vell, yer go droo idt und cross 
a paddock, und kom direckly to dree 
roads, De right von is not de right 
von, und de mittle von alzo is not de right 
road ; alzo de left von ain’t de right road 
neider. But you dake de mittle road 
und valk till de road leaves you und you 
leave de road. So you valk in der 
boosh for fife miles und a halluf, und 
den if you hear dogs parkin’ you are 
dere! But if you don’t hear dogs parkin’, 
by Shinks, you are lost !” 

After Teneriffe we ‘ crossed the line.” 
It was fine—I mean the ceremony, not 
the line. A tall actor was Neptune, 
and a young officer of the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers was Mrs. Neptune, 
with her nose painted a lively “ Scotch ” 
red! The Lord High Chamberlain, 
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Bobby Neptune, Dr. Pills, the Barber, 
and the Little Old Man of the Sea, 
dressed in kimonos, quilts, carpets, and 
sheets of the Aberdeen Line, formed an 
imposing spectacle as they hailed the 
ship from the forecastle and were greeted 
by the captain. Then, headed by all 
the youngsters in the saloon beating jam- 
tins, they paid a visit of inspection, and 
fell to with the ceremony of christening 
the passengers who had not previously 
“crossed the line.” The captain and 
the committee decided that only passengers 
who were willing should be ducked, and 
so the affair went off without the usual 
free fight. Space forbids my giving you 
an idea of the costumes; but I just 
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course, there was no danger, as the flame 
was well protected by a large globe, and 
the metal candlestick was firmly fixed in 
his waistcoat. He wore his overcoat 
with red silk-lined sleeves inside out, 
and large round biscuits took the place 
of buttons. With a most extraordinary 
laugh Uncle Remus had us all in 
peals of merriment, as we came in to 
dinner in our fancy dresses. I went asa 
cowboy in a costume lent me by an 
actor four sizes larger than myself! 

At a later date we had a tableau 
evening, which we all enjoyed thoroughly. 
The Card Scene, where the villain smote 
the beautiful young hero in the face 
with a glove, was excellent, and went off 





indicate the appearance of Neptune and 
Mrs, Neptune. 

The fancy dress ball, in the hottest 
weather, always, because calm seas can 
generally be counted upon in the region 
of the equator, was a triumphant success. 
Many of the dresses made on board were 
clever, especially Britannia, of course, 
milkmaids of indefinite periods and ages, 
an Indian lady (the belle of the ball), 
a Neptune, a Noah, a nun, and many 
officers in borrowed plumes; a Lemon 
Squash, a Galatea, and an Uncle Remus. 
It was the actor who appeared in 
this last character, with blackened face, 
bald head, and snowy hair and beard, 
a huge collar, and a_ lighted  ship’s 
candle as a gem in his shirt-front. Of 


The crags and peaks of Teneriffe. 





well. The untimely rolling that evening, 
gave a realistically intemperate appear- 
ance to the quarrel. The sequel, the 
Duel Scene, was not quite so good in 
dramatic effect, but very funny, The 
beautiful young hero lay dead, and the 
doctor stood at his side with a mournful 
expression as of one saying, “ All is over !” 
The seconds sadly witnessed the scene, 
and the villain looked remorseful; but 
just then the ship most inconsiderately 
gave a lurch. The curtain caught against 
a second’s hat-—the only top-hat to be 
obtained on board, and grudgingly lent 
for the occasion—and swept it spinning 
into the audience. The corpse gurgled 
with laughter and rolled almost into the 
footlights. The others saved themselves 

















and drew the curtains swiftly. 
Yet another tableau, “ Where 
are you going to, my pretty 
maid?” was also marred by 
the ship’s behaviour, for it 
was easy to perceive that, had 
she not been caught, she was 
“going ” into the scuppers ! 
The voyage round the Cape 
is blessed with very few ports 
of call, so all the fun obtain- 
able must be manufactured 
on board. ‘The ports are 
Teneriffe, Capetown, Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, and Brisbane ; 
but on the homeward journey 
the boats call at ‘Tasmania 
(in the apple season), Free- 
mantle, and Durban, in 
addition to the ports already 
named. About five days after 
London you arrive’ at 
Teneriffe, and sixteen days 
later reach Capetown; then 
down south you go into the 
cold regions, for this line do what the 
sailor calls “circle sailing,” and go south 
on to the smaller circle of the globe to 
save time and distance. About three 
weeks later Melbourne heaves in sight. 
When we arrived at Capetown, in the 
very early morning, we witnessed a grand 
sight—Table Mountain without a cloud, 
dim and mysterious, with many gemlike 
lights along its shores ; 
Splashes of red and green 
from the lights of ships 
going and coming ; and 
a inagnificent full moon 
setting just beyond Green 
Point. ‘The moon sank 
gradually and the moun- 
tains caught the first faint 
gleam of the rising sun 
away in the east, over 
the distant hills that en- 
circle the bay. In the 
hush of the dawn, broken 
suddenly by hoarse orders, 
a plunge of the anchor, 
a roar of the chain, and 
a flash of golden glory 
in the east, the ship 
swung leisurely round to 
the morning breeze, with 
cheery greeting from the 
harbour officers, and half 
the journey was over. 
After leaving Capetown 
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Neptune. 





Mrs. Neptune. 
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we rapidly came to the region 
of whales and icebergs. A 
lunatic who got on at Cape- 
town rushed up on deck one 
morning, seized a friend by 
the arm, and ejaculated, ‘‘I’ve 
seen him! I’ve seen him! In 
fine feather and going strong!” 
His friend, looking alarmed, 


asked whom he meant. 
‘“Why, Albert Ross.” 
“Where?” said the friend. 
“There!” and the lunatic 


pointed with glee at a great 
grey bird with mighty pinions 
flashing by, and topping the 
crest of the big green seas. 
The captain, upon hearing of 
this incident, ordered the 
fog-horn to be blown several 
times. 

Down forty-five degrees 
south we had to begin a sharp 
watch for icebergs, and the 
temperature of the ocean was 
taken every two hours, so as to tell if 
the ship was nearing one. Two degrees 
lower south, we afterwards heard, one 
was sighted a mile or so long and about 
five or six hundred feet high. It was 
quite a relief to get out of these latitudes, 
for a berg like that is not much of a 
place to stop at, I should think. 

High seas were. running, and occasion- 
ally a gale piped up and 
sang plaintively in the 
Yih rigging. The ship 
% plunged and shivered as 
mighty seas broke over 
her nose, poured over 
the forecastle, and flooded 


the well-deck forward. 
The seamen in oilskins 
had a merry time dodging 
the waves, sometimes 
getting caught and 


drenched in the seething 
water. When the weather 
was really bad life-lines 
were rigged, and to these 
the sailors held on as 
they went about their 
business. It is a memo- 
rable thing to see the 
vast grey sea in a wild 
mood, threatening the 
ship at every moment 
with destruction and 
covering her in sheets 
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of spray. After a few days of tossing 
and clinging on and _ balancing, the 
passengers got very irritable; and even 
when the weather had calmed down, 
traces of the storm’s mood were observable 
among us. It was at such a time that 
a rumour was current, that Mrs. Bigg had 
terminated an altercation with her husband 
in the following fine sentence: “ Another 
word, John, and I shall throw myself 


ton, the well-known American artist, when 
at sea? It* was written on his way to 
Santiago ten years ago, and tempts me 
to tell it you as near as I can remember, 
It was: “Why! oh! why did I come to 
sea at my time of life? When I’m at 
sea it does not matter if I’m the lordly 
proprietor of a palatial yacht. Let me 
be the feather in a sick chicken’s tail 
on shore, and I'll thank you!” 

We saw many whales 
as we neared Australia, 


i and many an albatross— 


“* Another word, John, and | shall throw myself through the porthole.’” 


1%? 


through the porthole!” In my sketch 
you see the relative sizes of the porthole 
and the lady, and will understand how 
we all enjoyed the rumour. 

A few people in the rough weather 
we experienced were ill again, but only 
those who were bad sailors ; for after being 
so long at sea most people are accus- 
tomed to it, and rather enjoy a promenade 
on deck with the chance of an occasional 
ducking in spray. By the way, did you 
ever read the lament of Frederic Reming- 





wonderful birds with great 
wings, measuring some- 
times fifteen feet from tip 
to tip. When they rest 
awhile on the ocean, then 
you can watch them begin 
their wonderful flight. A 
few flaps of their wings, 
some quick paddling 
strokes with their webbed 
feet, and then high into 
the air they went, and you 
could not see them move 
their wings till they settled 
on the sea again, long 
afterwards. They sped 
+4 past—wheeled and _ over- 
took the ship in a moment, 
poised beside it or right 
overhead, and examined it 
minutely with head on one 
side, like an artist enjoying 
apicture. A sudden altera- 
tion of the angle of their 
bodies, and with outspread 
and apparently motionless 
wings they shot off at a 
pace that made the speed 
of a destroyer seem stupid. 

Christmas Day—a 
glorious blue one, and a 
gentle roll in a waste of 
ultramarine sea. Divine 
service in the morning 
—the captain at the railings in the 
drawing-room with the Bible before ‘him 
on a draped white ensign. Hymns, 
lessons, and prayers. I think no service 
is more impressive, simple though it 
be, than a church liturgy at sea, with a 
brown and weather-worn skipper con- 
ducting it in rich, broad Scotch tones 
and accents. Light-heartedly we par- 
took of the Christmas fare, and the 
usual festivities followed much as they 
do on shore, 
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On arriving at Melbourne we saw the 

wreck of the P. & O. Australia, so 

lamentably lost. I had once travelled by 

her to England; and to remember her 

riding trim and clean, 

and filled with light 

and laughter, and now 

to see her broken and 

rusting on a_ rocky 

headland, was sad in- 

deed, and made cne 

thankful for so many 

safe journeys. The 

incidents of arrival at 

Melbourne, with letters 

and telegrams and 

glad faces of welcome, 

filled the ship with 

merriment, and a few 

days later we Sydney 

passengers passed the 

Heads into our in- 

comparable harbour, 

and noted the busy 

traffic and steady growth of the 

and suburbs, in spite of droughts, 

legislation, and many other obstacles. 
A year later we set out for the white 

cliffs of old England, calling on our way 

at Tasmania. Here the coast scenery is 


city 
bad 


Albatross. 
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The big seas round ‘Tasmania made us 
wonder how those merry old Dutchmen 
fared as they ploughed through them in 
their high-pooped little hookers of a couple 
of hundred tons or so, 
far back in the fifteenth 
century, when they 
went tossing about 
the world in search of 
places and adventures. 

On nearing Durban 
we passed close to an 
Italian barque. As the 
sun had not been 
visible for several days 
they asked us where 
they were, and what 
the day was. It was 
pathetic to see them 
waving frantically to 
us, and hoisting 
signals. So we 
answered their 
inquiries, adding 
cooees and hurrahs, and waving hand- 
kerchiefs as we steamed swiftly away. 
We soon left her far astern, and dimly 
she sank into the night and over the 
edge of the sea, 


At Durban we coaled, and the Kafirs 


Tasman’s Island. 


very fine, particularly Tasman’s Island, 
which is a mass of fluted basalt rock like 
the pipes of an organ ; and the coast for 
many miles is of the same formation. 


sang as they flung the coal into the 
bunkers. The ship was closed up every- 
where to keep the coal-dust out, and the 
cabins were like an inferno, So we went 
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ashore with many other passengers, and 
enjoyed the cool hotel verandahs and a 
rest. Our particular hotel was alive with 
many swift Indian servants; and the 
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shafts of their vehicles for fares in the 
roadway below. They uttered curious 
cries, and called each other by the 
strange names of “ Champagne Charley,” 





The Italian barque. 


‘rickshaw boys, decorated with bullocks’ 
horns, coloured beads, painted legs, and 
flowing tufts of tinted grasses, fascinated 
the children, and amused them mightily 
as they capered about and imitated the 
prancing of horses, while waiting in the 


“Giddy Boy,” and other titles that they 
rejoiced in. 

In due course we sighted the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse and the fishing-fleets of 
dear old England ; and after all, the tight 
little island is hard to beat. 


IN WINTER. 


VILLANELLE, 
BY ELSIE HIGGINBOTHAM. 


AD is your voice, O Winter Wind, 
When all the woods are white and sere... 
Sweet are the thoughts you leave behind ; 


Where laden brambles trailing blind 
The little paths, in Summer clear— 
Sad is your voice, O Winter Wind! 


You wake sad music in the mind— 


And yet... 


tis sweet to feel you near ; 


Sweet are the thoughts you leave behind— 


For Reverie is now refined 
By Peace, and knows no common fear ; 
Sad is your voice, O Winter Wind... . 


Earth to her snowy sleep’s resigned— 
Her tranquil face is strangely dear ; 
Sad is your voice, O Winter Wind... 


Sweet are the thoughts you leave behind, 








BY, MRS. BARRY PAIN. 


Dramatis Persone. 
Mrs. WILMOT, a wdow. 
PuHILip HALL, az author. 


ScENE: Jfrs. Wilmot’s boudoir. 


RS. WILMOT (cn evening dress, 
pacing the room restlessly). Vm 


sure I’m right. Quite, quite 
sure. I would have liked to talk it over 
with some one—if it hadn’t been so 
impossible—but it’s too late to bother 
about that. The die was cast when I 
sent that note. (Looks at clock.) Hali-past 
eight. He’ll be here directly. (Zooks in 
glass.) Good gracious, how one looks! 
Emotion is about as becoming as an 
east wind, or a night in the train, I 
wonder what he thought when he got 
my note. It couldn’t have been much 
shorter. “Can you come in and see me this 
evening? I am alone, and have something 
to say to you.” Could he—? No; he 
couldn’t possibly have guessed from that. 
His answer makes that quite clear. (Draws 
a note from her bodice and reads): “ Of 
course I’ll come. I hope you are not in 
trouble. P. H.” So sweet and sympa- 
thetic! just like him. (A7Zsses the note.) 
Thank you, Phil. (Puts it back in bodice.) 
Am 1 in trouble? A little. After all, it 
was a choice of troubles, and I chose the 
lesser. Not on an impulse, like some 
idiotic girl. It was the outcome of long 
and serious meditation, based on the 
conviction that now and then convention 
must give way to the individual need. 
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TIME: present day. 


Why spoil two lives for the sake of a 
convention? I know that he’s fond of 
me, just as well as I know that all my 
happiness depends on him—utterly ; and 
just because he’s peculiar, diffident, as 
poor as—as most young authors, and 
twice as proud, am I to let him drift on 
to loneliness and wretchedness? Oh, 
dear! How often I’ve wished, lately, 
that I were the poor one! He would 
have spoken then—long ago. I know it, 
I know it. What a mistake, if only some 
one else could tell him so, to sacrifice 
everything to pride! And wouldn't I be 
a fool if I did the same? No; there are 
better things than pride. Love is better. 
Sacrifice is better. And this 7s sacrifice, 
in a way. I immolate the instinct of all 
the ages—my sex pride—in reversing the 
old order. Put baldly to myself, ‘‘ You 
are going to propose to Philip Hall ”—I 
could die at the mere thought! But 
when I argue it out reasonably, from a 
truly humane and read//y womanly point 
of view—well, then I know I’m right. 
High time that woman had done with the 
old tricks and ruses that degrade her. 
Time that she met man on common 
ground—his equal at last—honest, coura- 
geous, and true to her own heart. Thank 
heaven I live in these days of. (A dell 
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rings.) Oh, gracious goodness, there he 
is! Now then, my courage, stay just 
here (pressing her heart), and see me 
through. (She opens the door.) ‘There you 
are, Phil. Come in and get warm. 


(Enter Puitip Hatt, in evening dress. 
They shake hands). 
It’s abominably cold 


Puit. Gladly. 
out there. 

Mrs. W. I should think so, from your 
poor hands. Come and poke the fire for 
me. I’m so glad you could come. 

Pui. (Poking the fire.) I couldn’t, but 
I did. 

Mrs. W. (ZLaughing.) Sounds a little 
Irish, doesn’t it ? 

Puit. I ought to be scribbling madly, 
but that must wait awhile. I hope you— 
you're quite all right ? 

Mrs. W. Quite, thank you. Did you 
think I wouldn’t have sent for you unless 
I had been dying? 

Puit, I thought—oh ! endless thoughts. 
Finally, that it must be about the new 
diggings—that you had hit on some 
wonderful way out of that difficulty. 

Mrs. W. Tm afraid not—notexactly— 
excepting that I should like you to go 
very warily in that direction. ‘There’s no 
need for an immediate move, is there ? 
Your present rooms aren’t really half bad, 
you know. 

Puit, But the others would be so 
much better—and nearer this. 

_ Mrs. W. Is that an advantage? I 
thought you scorned South Kensington. 

Puit. It would save time—and ’bus 
fares. 

Mrs. W. You don’t mean to drop your 
old friends, then, when you take the next 
step on the ladder? ‘That’s reassuring. 
_ what about the book? How goes 
It: 

Puit. Oh, is shat it? I wasn’t vain 
enough to think for an instant that it 
was that. You really 

Mrs. W. I must be honest with you 
Phil: it wasn’t only that, though I do 
want badly to hear if your work has gone 
well since—when did I last see you? 

Puit, The day before yesterday. 

Mrs. W. Quite right. 

Puit. You hadn't forgotten, then ? 

Mrs. W. N—no, not exactly. (4 pause. 
He walks away and comes back.) Has it 
gone well ? 

Put. What ? 


Oh, work. Not too 
well, worse luck. 
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Mrs. W. Why not? 

PuiL. Worse. 

Mrs. W. Not the headaches again ? 

PuiL. Worse. 

Mrs, W. I give it up. 

Puit. Plain blues. But we seem to 
be all conundrums to-night—which isn’t 
fair. Women are so much better at it 
than we are. 

Mrs. W. Well, but I hadn’t guessed 
either, you see. Why were you down? 

Put. Oh, an old worry. Nothing 
interesting, I’m afraid. And work went 
a bit better this evening. 

Mrs. W. Were you writing when my 
note came ? 

Puit. I was. Needs had to. Not the 
book, though—the S#uxdget article. I 
promised it faithfully for to-night. 

Mrs. W. JAZust it be finished to-night ? 

Puit. Unfortunately. Had another 
note from the editor this evening and 
gave him my solemn promise that he 
could depend on me. 

Mrs. W. And [interrupted you in the 
middle of it. Oh, dear ! 

Puit. I am happy to say you did. I 
can finish it if I get home soon after nine. 
And now, as I give up all riddles in 
advance, and I’m the slave of time, you’ve 
got to tell me quickly what it was for. 

Mrs. W. What? 

Pui. That you sent for me. 

Mrs. W. (Zurning away and fidgeting 
with the ornaments.) Oh, yes—well—but 
I’m not quite certain that 

Pui. ‘That what ? 

Mrs. W. That I can tell you this 
evening. 

Pit, Oh, I’m awfully sorry. What a 
clumsy brute [ am! I had understood 
from your note that you wanted to speak 
about something this evening, at once. 
Something pressing 

Mrs. W. Yes—I did. 
least clumsy. 

Puit. You hadn’t sent for me before 
just in that way; that must be my excuse, 

Mrs. W. As if you needed one, for 
reading what was plainly written, I—I 
won’t be an ass, Phil; I'll tell you. (She 
sits beside him.) And you must help me a 
little. Itisn’t always easy to—to——(Geh 
up again. Pause.) 

Puit. Not always easy ? 

Mrs. W. Of course an amateur like me 
is dreadfully shy of talking literature at 
all. But I—well—I had an idea for a 
book, and I thought—I wondered if you 
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Interruptions ? 


It wasn’t the 
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could face the idea of collaboration. 
Some writers can’t, I know. TI do realise 
that ; so you’re not to hesitate for an in- 
stant about teiling me if it happens to be 
the one thing that you hate rather more 
than any other. 

PuiL. I’ve never thought of it till now 
—far less tried it. Nobody has ever been 
rash enough to want to throw in their lot 
with mine. 

Mrs. W. Are you sure? 

Puit. Absolutely dead certain. 

Mrs. W. (Adsently.) I see. Then 
( Pause.) 

PuiLt. What was the 
immensely to hear it. 

Mrs. W. It was—oh, it’s going to 
sound imbecile put into words, I know— 
but that can’t be helped. It’s about a 
man and a woman. 

Put. (Smiling.) Not really? 

Mrs. W. Oh, if you’re going to laugh 
before I’ve begun 

Puit. But I’m_ not. 
book? A problem novel? 

Mrs. W. A problem novel—that’s it ! 
That’s a great help already. And it’s to 
be called “‘ A Woman’s Courage.” 

PuiL. Oh, quite a short book, then ? 

Mrs. W. Philip! You're distinctly 
cynical to-night. What’s the matter with 
you? 

PHIL. Same old matter. 
ing. Go on. 

Mrs. W. Er—er—you 
there. 

Puit. But I don’t know the plot. 

Mrs. W. Oh, it hasn’t a plot exactly. 

Putt, No plot? Only passion ? 

Mrs. W. Sortof. know! Ill write 
it down—the outlines of the book, I 
mean—and I'll send it to you. 

Puit. I'd far rather hear it now. I’ve 
got (looks at clock) quite another five 
minutes. 

Mrs. W. And then? 

PuiL. Then I’ve got to get back to that 
thrice cursed thing for Zhe Budget. 
May I say what I want to about the 
The Budget ? 

Mrs. W. 
you. 

Pui, (Stmultaneously.) 
that wasn’t fair. 

Mrs. W. (Laughing.) That was the 
feminine for yours, and you know how 
hopelessly feminine I am. 

_ Put, Yes, thank goodness! I do know 
it, 


I want 


idea ? 


It’s a serious 


Not interest- 


go on from 


Certainly. 
One, two, three—/ow provoking ! 


I'll say it with 


Damn! No, 
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Mrs. W. Wouldn’t you like me to be 
a shade more—more up to date—more 
masculine ? 

PuiL. Not the shadow of a shade. 

Mrs. W. Can’t you imagine any cir- 
cumstances in which a dash of some 
masculine attribute might become me ?— 
a dash of, say—courage ? 

Pui. You’ve as much of that as any 
woman needs. 

Mrs. W. You think she hasn’t much 
use for it ? 

Puit, Not much. No. 

Mrs. W. (Serviously.) But she has. You 
see I haven’t even the courage to tell you 
of my problem novel, and I did want to 
so badly. 

PHIL. (Getting up.) Write it down, then, 
and if its workable and you will really let 
me help you with it, you Axow how I 
should like to. Curse that clock! It’s 
telling me to choose between my word 
of honour and—this! (He holds out his 
hand.) (To clock): Didactic little beast ! 

Mrs. W. (Shaking hands.) Reasonable 
little beast! I must back it up. Good 
night. 

Put. (Holding her hand.) When shall 
I see you again ? 

Mrs. W. (Withdrawing it wearily.) I 
think of going away for a while—to 
France, I think. I’m so dreadfully tired, 
these days. (She purposely drops a 
bracelet.) 

Pui. (Picking it up.) To France! 
For how long ? 

Mrs. W. I haven’t thought. Oh, put 
it on for me, will you? It’s got an im- 
possible clasp. (She holds out her arm.) 
Perhaps for two or three months, 

Puit. (Zaking her arm.) Months! 
Must you go? 
Mrs. W. 

manage it? 

PHIL. (Suddenly covering her arm with 
hisses.) Marian ! Marian ! 

Mrs. W. (Backing.) Phil! 

Pui. (Striding to the door.) Forgive 
me! I'll go. 

Mrs. W. (Barring the way at door.) 
Phil! 

Put. (Dropping on to a chair, his face 
in his hands.) Vve fought against this— 
great Heaven, how I’ve fought ! 

Mrs. W. (Stroking his hair.) Against 
what, Phil? Won't you tell me? 

Puit. A penniless devil like me—— 

Mrs. W. What does it matter? What 
does anything matter, if you 1—l—like me? 


I think so. Can’t you 











Pui. (Jumping up and pacing.) Like 
you, ye gods ! 

Mrs. W. (Demurely.) Don’t you like 
me, after all? 

Puit. (Zaking her in his arms and 
looking at her.) If it were only that! 

Mrs. W. What is it, then? MWon’t you 
tell ? 

Pui. I love you, love you ! 

Mrs. W. (Her head in his coat.) Ah, 
Phil, at last! (Pawse.) Was it kind of you 
to want to keep it a secret? Couldn’t 
you have thought a little of me too ? 

Puit. Thought—do you mean—that a 
miracle has happened ? 

Mrs. W. (Smiling.) No miracle. Only 
the very natural. Oh, you blind eyes! 

Puit. How could I dream it? (4 cock 
strikes nine.) 

Mrs. W. Oh, Phil, there’s nine o’clock. 
You must fly ! 
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Pui. How can I, even though you 
have given me wings? 

Mrs. W. You must. You’ve promised, 
remember. 

Puit. May I fly back to you to- 
morrow ? 

Mrs. W. Yes, yes, if you don’t go 
blind again in the night. 

Puit. (Laughing.) I shan’t close my 
eyes. (He kisses her.) How can I go? 

Mrs. W. (Opening the door.) Quick, 
quick! Good night. 

(He kisses her again and exit quickly.) 

Mrs W. (/lVadlking slowly to chair, and 
sitting reflective.) And all my courage 
came to that! Back to the old tricks. 
Pah! (She throws her bracelet across the 
room.) It’s stronger than us, the old 
instinct — primal — invincible, eternal! 
(Pause.) But he shall never know why I 
really sent for him. Not as longas I live! 


CURTAIN. 


CONTENT. 


BY THE LATE WILLIAM SHARP. 


- HE world is so bright and good,” 
Said the sparrow, 
“That if it weren't for the bother of food 
I’d be as happy as that man down there 
At the bottom of the air— 
That man with the barrow.” 


Foine roipe Strawheeds! .. . 


comes from Dan, 


The coster with the barrow. 
“What a splendid plan, 
“To shove your food about like that ! 
One could laugh and grow fat 
If only one were a man,” 
Thought the sparrow. 


And Dan, glancing up, thought 
In his hungry heart, .. . 

“Would to ’Evin I was a bloomin’ sparrer — 
Then I’d chuck this weary lot 


An’ do nart, 


But sit an’ laugh an’ watch the silly cove as bought 


My bloomin’ barrer.” 


“*Come to our meeting.’ Ding-dong, bell.” 
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THE MAN WITH THE BELL AND THE CROSS. 
BY CHARLES MORLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. C. MICHAEL, 


T was four o’clock on a_ winter’s 
| afternoon, dark long ago, the wind 
blowing, the rain falling in torrents, 
the gutters turbid rivers, the pavements 
a-wash, the street hidden beneath the 
heaving mud sent spattering into your 
face and over your clothes by the wheels 
of carts and waggons. I confess, then, 
that I was in no prayerful mood as I 
splashed along through the sudden storm. 
What a night it was for an open-air service ! 
and on a week-day, too, for I had come 
down here to the East, into the unfamiliar 
wilderness, to be present at one I had 
heard rumours of, which had, it seemed 
to me, some strange features of its own. 
And what a night for the poor waifs and 
strays! and for the shadowy figures who 
glided by, bending under bundles of 
clothes and other burdens, and for all 
manner of men and women, whose faces 
were lighted up for a moment as they 
passed through the sullen track of light 
falling from some shop or warehouse. 
I had a rendezvous, and asked my way 
again and again, accosting now some 
housewife hurrying by with bread or fish, 
‘now some sooty worker, now some drip- 
ping child, now some policeman standing 
at the end of a byway half-hidden 
in his cape gleaming with water. The 
answer was always a shake of the head, a 
“Don’t know,” or “A little farther on,” 
“A little farther on,” and philosophy 
oozed out at every pore. I was invited 
to take dinner, too, with a famous preacher, 
and a pretty figure I should cut: I was 
soaking and miserable, and my boots and 
lower parts a mass of mud. 

At last ! 

Here was the place, the gate of a 
church, through the open door of which 
hordes of children were pressing in, 
hundreds and hundreds of them. 

I was swept in, a dripping scarecrow, a 
weary, downcast, shivering waif, cold to 
the bone, covered with mud, and _pro- 
foundly miserable. But I was under a 
roof at last, the air seemed warm, a few 
lights burning here and there saluted the 
eye, which also fell gratefully upon the 


shimmer of the gold and bright colours 
on Virgin and saints, each surrounded 
by a little halo of its own. How sweet, 
how serene their faces seem, how calm 
and tranquil their gaze! I stood behind 
a pier to take breath, and to put my 
poor raiments into decent order, and 
then, being more composed, stood still 
and watched the hosts of children take 
their places in the shadowy nave, aided 
by two or three black-robed nuns flitting 
hither and thither amongst them, quietly 
directing them with eye and_ hand. 
They must have been over a thousand 
in number, but they seemed mere 
specks and dots, overwhelmed by the 
great columns which seemed to stretch 
far away into the misty space, in whose 
depths glimmered the ever-lighted lamp, 
like some kindly star looking down upon 
poor mortals from the heavens. They 
had all come through the storm, too; I 
could see the raindrops on hair, and face, 
and clothing ; the mud on many a leaking 
boot and shoe long past its task—on poor 
socks and stockings that were truly on 
their last legs. 

Yet their faces wore an air of pleased 
expectancy, as though they were glad 
to be in this sacred building, and to look 
upon those tranquil saints, and perhaps 
dream of some beautiful place where 
all are happy. For those whose world is 
the teeming riverside, whose home is 
one stifling room, whose hunger is seldom 
appeased, this great shadowy church 
must be a haven; and even I, fresh from 
the West, felt its spirit slowly possessing me 
as I stole up one of the aisles, and took 
a chair behind a column whence I could 
command a view of the altar. I had just 
seated myself when a priest in cassock 
and biretta came hurrying in with quick 
step ; I saw the raindrops trickling from 
him, too; but, casting smiles to right 
and left of him, and followed by every 
eye, he strode up the nave, ascended 
the pulpit, and facing the great con- 
gregation began to ask them many ques: 
tions concerning God and His marvellous 
works, now and then calling upon some 
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particular little boy or girl to answer him, 
Then at last, having told a pretty 
legend of a saint, he descended, and was 
lost in the deep shadows. Suddenly 
small figures in white and red flitted to 
and fro with tapers, lights began to gleam 
on the high altar, in a moment the priest 
appeared again, now clad in shining vest- 
ments, and the church was filled with the 
beautiful words of the Benediction, which 
suffused a strange peace upon us all. 

I slipped out quickly and stood in the 
rain watching the hosts of children come 
pouring through the porch, presently bear- 
ing with them the priest, all smiles, although 
he was so crushed and jostled. He wedged 
himself against the gate, and looked down 
benevolently upon all those upturned 
faces, with a kindly jest for one, a laugh 
for another, and a blessing for all. ‘They 
clung to his cassock until I thought it 
would be torn asunder, they hung round 
his legs, they fastened on to his arms, 
crying, “Father!” “Father!” to attract 
his beaming eye. “Bless you!” “ Bless 
you!” “Bless you!” “Now get away 
home; you'll all be wet through.” 
““Why, Patsy, where are you’re boots?” 
“Got none!” ‘Oh, well—be a good 
boy, and they'll come soon enough.” 
“What! Bridget Dooly, you shouldn't 
be out in this weather; be off—be off 
with you. Bless you, my child, bless 
you!” ‘The meeting’s at eight o’clock 
sharp: tell your father and mother to 


come.” I wonder he was not smothered. 
*“How’s your mother, Teddy?” “ Has 
your father got any work yet?” “No, 


you can’t come; you must go to bed. 
Haven’t got a bed? Well, stop indoors 
then, or that cough will get worse.” 
“Be off with you. Good night—good 
night.” “God bless you, my child— 
God bless you.” And he hustled them 
gently, now with his hands, now shook 
his cassock at them as though he wore 
wings, and they fled with shrieks of 
laughter. 

I watched the scene, greatly amused, 
and not a little affected. 1 saw a portly 


man with full features, rather sallow, 
twinkling grey-blue eyes, an aquiline 


nose, clean-shaven, a few scanty grey 
locks curling about the edge of his 
biretta, with a bold, gallant bearing, rather 
military, the whole bearing stamped with 
a certain defiant, jaunty recklessness 
which would have carried an army to the 
most desperate venture, and no doubt 
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won him the over-brimming affection of 
these wild children of the back streets of 
the Commercial Road. ‘This was Father 
Bernard Vaughan, certainly the last man 
I should ever have thought to find amid 
such surroundings. How much we may 
be mistaken in our judgments! I for 
one had drawn my own portrait of him 
from rumour and report, and thought of 
him as a fashionable preacher moving in 
the drawing-rooms of Mayfair, fluttering 
the dovecotes now and then, but breath- 
ing the perfumed air with pleasure, with 
ear accustomed to the rustlings of silks 
and satins, the soft smooth speech, with 
eye to the flash of jewels, and not dis- 
daining the feast. This was my courtier 
priest! I was laughing at myself when 
his eyes fell upon me in the shade of 
the porch, and I introduced myself, and 
thanked him for allowing me to spend 
an evening with him. I told him at 
once, and very frankly, what sort of a 
man I had expected to find, and he 
laughed heartily at my _ confessions. 
“Well, well—come: I said I would give 
you a dinner, now, didn’t 1?” 

Then off we strode down the road 
with rapid steps, he playing the host, 
pointing down awful shadowy streets, 
raising his voice above the din of the 
raffic, jarring every nerve. Talk was 
impossible except at rare intervals, but 
he made fine play with his free hand, 
calling upon me to admire the finery in 
a shop window, hats, bonnets, and ribbons, 
all of the most vivid colours, and reflected 
a hundred times by ingenious arrangements 
of mirrors and electric light, shrugging 
his shoulders and smiling as much as 
to say: ‘‘ You see, even down here they 
are just as fond of frippery as in Mayfair 
and on such a night, too!” “ Nihil 
obstat,” I murmured, echoing the word 
which prelates affix to their bulls and 
promulgations, Yet he took a human 
view of such frailty, so I gathered from 
a momentary wrinkling of his broad brow, 
a quizzical curling of his lips, and a 
deprecatory lowering of his cotton umbrella 
—one not in the best of condition— 
to indicate his thoughts. 

On, on—I wondered whither we were 
bent, when suddenly my host, with a 
“Ha! this'll do,” dived impetuously into 
a butcher’s shop, and demanded two 
mutton chops, not too fat and not too 
lean, but a nice compromise—“ betwixt 
and between.” The butcher stared to see 
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a man in cassock and biretta stalk out of 
the storm into his shop, and toyed with 
hatchet and block, resenting a little the 
rather militant tones of the order. But 
when he saw his visitor striding round the 
shop and eyeing his stock with humorous 
eyes and running comments of the most 
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and thrust them into some remote pocket 
of an inner garment, much to the butcher’s 
astonishment, I thought. When they 
were safely stored, there began a long and 
painful search for the money, but at last 
came out, piece by piece, a shilling, two 
sixpences, and some coppers, whence I 


‘* Waiting for the evening meal.” 


genial nature, he succumbed; the two 
were quickly the best of friends, and 
he cut the desired portion from the best 
loin in his possession. “Shall I send 
them?” he asked. “Send them! Why, 
Wwe want them for dinner, man.” So the 
chops were wrapped in a bit of an even- 
ing paper, and my host lifted his cassock 


know not, but they made a loud jingling if 
they did not amount to a very large sum, 
and the accounts being settled, we set 
forth once more. 

He was now bubbling over with high 
spirits, and hummed a tune as he marched 
on through the rain and mud. “Ha! 
ha!” he cried to two little boys who 
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raced up to him, “now where are you 
two off to? Home? Thank God you've 
got one to go to. How are your boots? 
—almost new! Good-night—God bless 
you !”—then turning to me he went on— 
“Now, there are two fine little fellows. 
Last winter their mother kept them in bed 
because they had no clothes to speak of, 
and no boots, and there’ was no money 
and no food in the house. Whilst. she 
was away looking for work they got out, 
and came for a long walk with me, ragged 
and barefooted as they were, and never 
once asked me for a penny, though they 
must have been very hungry. I call that 
hard. Here, come along in,” and he strode 
into one of those savoury-smelling shops 
where they keep potatoes all hot hidden 
in flat tin dishes, sausages always spitting 
and simmering, almost ready for the 
customer, and just wanting a few more 
turns, slices of onions nicely brown, and 
exhaling a rich and most appetising scent, 
pease pudding, steak pies, and other 
dainties. ‘ Two-pennyworth of mashed 
potatoes, please,” said my host. The 
girl, a black-eyed Jewess, with a fine 
string of glass pearls round her necx, 
and three sparkling gem-set rings on her 
fingers, looked. ‘‘ How will you carry 
them, sir?” ‘In my hands, to be sure.” 
** Haven't you got atin, sir?” ‘No, not 
I—just wrap them in paper for me—that 
will do.” And sniffing the savoury odours 
of this warm and comfortable shop with 
the air of a finished gourmet, he watched 
the girl ladling out the portion of mashed 
potatoes due for twopence, which was slid 
into a paper bag, and handed over the 
counter, whence it quickly disappeared 
behind the enveloping cassock. I laughed, 
and so did the black-eyed Jewess, but my 
host took no notice of us, being earnestly 
occupied in the proper arrangement of his 
second parcel, which I had pressed him 
in vain to allow me to carry. 

He handed over two pennies with some 
jesting words which I did not catch, and 
we strode off again, my host ever humming 
gaily to himself, and I glancing at the 
shops, which all strive to catch the eye 
by sign or light, in imitation of the trades- 
men of the West. I noticed the latest 
fashions in hats and gowns and feathers ; 
small windows have been replaced by 
large ones; an elegant drawing-room 
suite shining with polish, upholstered with 
gaudy stuffs, fills one of them; even the 
jeweller makes a brave show; the very 
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public-houses are decorated in the latest 
style, and have more stained glass than 
many achurch. But we dived into another 
shop, this time a baker’s, divided into 
two portions, each very bright, and filled 
with all manner of cakes, pastry, and 
sweetstuff of the most entrancing de- 
scription. My host demanded a two- 
penny loaf of brown bread, stale, from 
one miss, and from another two penny 
pats of butter, the last being neatly 
ensconced in the heart of the first, both 
being enclosed in a paper bag, which also 
disappeared behind the cassock, now 
bulging not a little. “I think that is 
all,” exclaimed he, tapping himself in 
various places to make sure that his 
parcels had not slipped from their proper 
places ; and off we started again, this time 
quickly leaving the high road, and turning 
down a dark and fearsome little street. 

It was quiet, however, and we met but 
a few shadowy figures hurrying along. 
The sickly light of a lamp fell upon one 
of these, hidden beneath a heavy sack 
slung over his shoulder. “Is that you, 
Pudsey?” ‘Yes, Father ”—stopping. 
“* How are you, Pudsey? all right—eh?” 
“Yes, gettin’ along nicely, Father, thank 
you.” ‘*That’s good—what did I tell 
you? Good night: God bless you.” ‘The 
man went on more heartily, and said the 
Father: “A good fellow—a thoroughly 
good fellow. What fine fellows one finds 
down here !—it does one good to know 
them. He had a bad time last winter 
out of work, wife ill, children famished. 
The day before Christmas I sent them a 
plum pudding and an order for meat and 
bread and groceries. I was in my room, 
and was just going to bed, when there was 
a knock at the front door. It was Pudsey 
with the pudding and the orders. ‘ Here 
you are, Father: I cannot keep ’em; my 
brother in the North has just sent me a 
sovereign—there’s many will be glad 
of ’em.’ That’s what I call a man,’— 
and the Father stopped at the door of 
one of these shabby little houses, and 
knocked. ‘‘ Here we are; and now for 
dinner—you must be hungry.” 

The door was opened, and we stepped 
into a narrow lobby, lighted by a candle 
held up by a smiling child. At the top 
of the cellar stairs was the priest’s little 
back room, bare, carpetless, and clean as 
scrubbing and soap could make it, with 
one window, over which hung a fragment 
of curtain, one wall of painted wood, a 
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fireplace occupied by a gas cooking stove, 
in the middle a small kitchen table, by 
its side a camp bed, a couple of kitchen 
chairs, and overlooking all a Cross whose 
top touched the ceiling, bearing upon it a 
Christ, bleeding and torn, the first sight 
of which on entering suddenly made me 
start. ‘Yes, yes,” quoth the priest, “a 
little overdone—a little too terrible ; but 
I painted it to suit my people, who must 
have high colours—are you surprised ?>— 
blunted and seared as they are by work. 
Now, off with your coat, sit down—si¢ 
down, Smoke—and I—I will cook the 
dinner.” So I was forced into the one 
chair with arms to it which stood in the 
corner next the window, and watched him. 

The parcels were laid upon the table, 
and having opened them carefully, he went 
out, and presently returned with plates, 
a glass, a cup and saucer, knives, forks, 
and spoons, and a teapot, followed by 
the child bearing a small jug of milk 
and a frying-pan. These being spread 
out, the stove was lighted, a bit of butter 
was dropped into the pan, the two chops 
following. Having duly dusted their 
ruddy surfaces with pepper and salt, my 
host took a fork, and not taking the 
slightest notice of me became absorbed 
in his task. Seeing that he was in 
this humour, I pretended to read in 
the Catechism of the Catholic Faith, a 
small penny booklet I had taken from 
the mantelshelf, but watched through 
the corner of my eye, greatly amused, 
and wondering what Mayfair would say 
to this picture. There stood the man 
who had been lashing fashionable society, 
fork in hand, apparently absorbed in the 
cooking of two mutton chops. I confess 
I was ill at ease to see the reverend 
father thus engaged, and once I begged 
him to allow me to take charge of the 
frying-pan, but he only shook his head 
impatiently, and did not even deign to 
reply. So I sank back resigned, watch- 
ing, and only once he interrupted my 
meditations: ‘Do you like it well 
done?” “Thank you, Father, if you 
please.” 

So the chops were turned again and 
again, and frizzled in the leaping butter ; 
then each would be impaled in turn upon 
the two steel prongs, scrutinised, and 
replaced, sprinkled judiciously with a 
dash of salt and a few grains of pepper, 
until that bare little room was filled with 
the most savoury odours, He mutters. 
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He speaks below his breath. Up comes 
one to his eye, and goes back again to 
the fire, with another dash of salt and 
pepper. ‘‘ Ah!” thought I, with one eye 
furtively fixed on my host’s mobile features, 
upon the tense drawn lips, the fretted 
brow, the concentrated gaze, “his thoughts 
are far away, in the West of the town; 
he fancies he is grilling two unfortunate 
sinners ! ” 

At last we were seated at the clothless 
table, and ate our evening meal, fit for 
Lucullus, its joys heightened by the wind 
rumbling in the chimney, and _ beating 
against the window, and rushing in under 
the door. A brief grace and we fell to, 
but I had not the heart to ply my host 
with questions, for he had not broken his 
fast since eleven o’clock, yet he was far 
more anxious for me than for himself, 
and allotted to me far more than my 
share of the bag of mashed potatoes and 
the gravy, and moreover had given me 
the bigger chop. After he had cleared 
away he sat down for a brief rest and 
smoked a cigar, and watching the blue 
clouds as they played about his face, 
explained his tenancy of this back room 
in the byways of the Commercial Road. 
“You know,” he said, “we live, a small 
community of Jesuit Fathers, in Farm 
Street, where we do our work, and per- 
form the services of the Church, preaching, 
writing, and reading, and see mostly the 
well-to-do. When I came to London from 
Lancashire, I.missed my poor, and sought 
permission to give one day a week to 
them. So here I was sent, and the good 
priests of this parish permit me to help 
them in this way, and I love it.” 

“ You get weary of the West ?” 

‘Not at all; but one must not become 
encrusted—and here one sees life without 
the conventions, the polish.” 

“Tt’s a roughish quarter. 
receive you ?” 

“They know a priest wants nothing 
and gets nothing—a Jesuit may not even 
receive preferment. You'll see to-night : 
the police won’t go into some of our 
courts—except in couples, at all events.” 

“ And they’ve never heaved a brick at 
you ?” 

He laughed heartily. “ You will see.” 

“Hum, I think I’d best leave my 
watch,” I said, for I began to feel that a 
member of the Established Church might 
not be so well received. 

“T think,” said he (I suppose he 
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noticed a slight tremor)—“ yes, I think I 
must take you to Periwinkle Court; that 
will give you a good idea of the parish.” 

The very name suggested the cracking 
of skulls, and I asked, below my breath, 
if it was a closed court, a cul de sac, 
whence escape would be impossible— 
trusting that I had not betrayed myself. 

A minute or two later came a knock 
at the outer door, voices in the lobby, 
and our door was opened by a man the 
Father hailed as ‘Tim. 

“Ts it raining, Tim ?” said he. 

“No, Father, only a drop or two; but 
it’s blowin’ hard.” 

“Well, come along then; it’s nearly 
eight.” 

Then Tim unhooked from the back of 
the door a black stuff cover which he 
tied carefully round the figure of Christ, 
and shouldering the beam, edged his 
way out with some difficulty, for it was 
long and heavy. 

Upon the small table lay a case whose 
shape had puzzled me for some time. I 
thought it must contain a zither or some 
stringed instrument. My host opened it, 
and revealed a rich stole glittering with 
gold and colour. “I always wear it,” he 


said, “ for they like to see it shining, and 


think it beautiful. It was given to me by 
the late Pope —you seehisarms,” Then he 
replaced it in the case, and I begged that 
I might be allowed to carry it, perhaps not 
without a thought that it would carry me 
through a hundred Periwinkle Courts 
unharmed, 

“Tim,” said the Father, as we stood 
in the street, ‘Swe will go to Dunstan's 
Court—it holds more,” and we set off 
down the narrow street at a rapid rate. 
“A star, a star!” cried our leader, casting 
one look up at the heavens. “I’m glad 
it's fine for you; just look in at the 
windows as we go.” I looked, and saw 
into room after room, where pale, shadowy 
men and women were bending over 
clothes, sewing and basting as though for 
dear life, with sullen embers in the grates, 
upon which rested irons and kettles, pots 
and pans, dimly lit with oil and gas. 
“Ah, Jews, Poles, and Russians, and 
Germans,” said the Father—‘ work— 
work—work—steady, industrious, thrifty, 
living on next to nothing, taking any 
wages ; but—but they have driven all our 
people out. What do you think of it?” 
So, our little procession marched down 
the street, growing larger every moment, 
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for sharp eyes picked the Father out of 
the gloom, attracted by the cassock, 
blacker even than the night; children 
seemed to drop from the skies or leap out 
of the earth, raced up and looked up at 
the laughing face, each with a greeting, 
an “’Allo! fahver,” from the boys, in 
husky tones; a look with eloquent eyes 
from the girls, a lisp, and whispers, for 
he would halt for a moment here and 
there. It was during one of these pauses 
I first noticed that he carried a big bell, 
holding it by the tongue, for he used it to 
pat the head of some more than usually 
demonstrative youth, and as we turned 
into another street, narrower, and even 
darker, he exchanged tongue for handle 
and began to ring it vigorously. “‘ Ding- 
dong, dong-ding,” it rang, the sound 
rousing up the echoes even in this dank 
and 1aurky place. “ Jangle-jingle-jangle, 
ding-dong, bell.” Now did heads peer 
out of windows and doors ; now did more 
children swarm out of the vapours; rough 
men, muffled about the neck, hanging 
round the doors of taverns, looked up, 
and lifted their caps as we passed by, or 
came out, pot in hand, to hear the news ; 
housewives, hurrying home with milk, or 
fish, or coals, or firewood, stopped to 
gaze ; the masters and mistresses of those 
poor little shops forgot their customers 
for a moment; I saw even a waggoner 
perched up aloft, no doubt drenched 
and cold, move his hat out of respect. 
So deeper and deeper we penetrated 
the crooked streets under the loom of wall 
or warehouse, now passing through the 
pallid light of farthing shop, of beer shop, 
of coal and green shop, of parlour con- 
verted into workshop fitted with tools, 
passing by courts and alleys, and narrower 
streets running down to the river, which 
seemed fathomless and full of boding 
in the night. “ Ding-dong, bell, dong- 
ding.” Here we crossed the road, and 
entered another street, darker than the 
other, meaner, more ominous, with a 
lamp-post or two, a shadowy bridge far 
away. We marched a few yards and 
halted by the mouth of a dreadful court, 
at whose entrance hung one lamp. I 
wondered if it was Periwinkle Court, but 
the Father was too much engaged to talk 
to me. He was in the centre of a mob of 
children. No, we went on, and turned 
sharply into a passage, scarcely wide 
enough for two men to walk abreast, with 
a high wall on one side of it and cottages 
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on the other, and stretching far, far into 
the distance, its length indicated by a few 
shadowy lamps. It is a pass where a 
desperate man could hold an army at 
bay. “This must be worse than Peri- 
winkle Court!” I thought, “and the 
Father intends to try my nerves—as if I 
hadn’t seen enough to follow him to the 
lowest depths that London has to show !” 
“ Ding-dong, ding-dong, DING-DoNG, bell. 
Who'll come to our meeting? Who'll 
come to hear good news?” Bang, bang! 
thump, thump! ‘ Anybody in? Not 
come home from work yet? You'll come 
—it’s quite fine! Now, you will come?— 
that’s right.” The reflection of the fire 
flame shoots out into the night, the door 
closes, and we are in the dark again. 
Knock, knock! ‘Coming to our meet- 
ing to-night? Too tired? Of course you 
are! Well, next Tuesday then.” Doors 
were opened all along, and the bellman 
put his head into each, saying a cheerful 
word to those within, addressing an inti- 
mate inquiry, sometimes disappearing for 
a moment. Some doors remained shut, 
and the life within was hidden by wooden 
shutters, and, getting no response, we 
passed on under the high wall, over which I 


could see figures hanging, and dogs, who 


barked furiously. Our progress was slow, 
for the bellman was not to be refused, 
and coaxed and smiled and talked ; and, 
moreover, we had to tread with care lest 
we hurt our great escort of children, 
amongst whom were babies, cripples, and 
even a poor little hunchback in an orange- 
box go-cart. 

“Ding-dong, bell!” At last we left 
the pass, and emerged into broader 
ways, and at length came to Dunstan’s 
Court, an open place formed by three 
blocks of dwellings. “ Ding-dong, bell !” 
—the heads were thrust out of windows 
alow and aloft, figures loomed at door- 
ways and in staircases. Then a woman, 
with great bare arms, carried out her 
kitchen table, and placed it under the 
single lamp which hung on one of the 
walls. ‘Tim removed the cloth from the 
Cross, and reared it up against the lamp, 
so that the light shone upon that poor 
agonised figure, so torn and _ bleeding. 
Tim took charge of the bell, and then 
asked me for the case. He opened it, 
and handed the stole to the Father, who 
put it on, got on to the table, and after 
a few words of welcome called for a 
hymn, which was evidently well known. 
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It was a remarkable scene. There must 
have been three or four hundred people 
gathered together in the Court: children 
in the front, big and little, boys and girls, 
babies, many ragged, not a few shoeless 
and stockingless, most of them _hatless, 
smeared with grime and mud, many 
others with collars and shining with soap 
and scrubbing ; in the middle distance 
women, old and young, many worn and 
pallid and bent with labour, others still 
rosy and in the flush of health, strange to 
say; in the background against the wall 
and at the outer rim, men, grim, even 
savage some, others open-faced, though 
poor and pallid, and almost beaten by 
the fury of the battle, others hang-dog 
and ashamed to be here. But every eye 
was upon the Cross and the preacher on 
his table under the lamp, with that stole 
glittering and shining upon his bosom. 

The last echoes of hymn mingled with 
the wind, and the priest cried: “ Now 
we will say ‘Our Father,’” and the air 
was filled with the low murmurings of 
many voices. ‘“ And now ‘ Hail, Mary !’” 
The lips began to move again, and by the 
low hum you would have thought that 
swarms of bees had suddenly descended 
upon the Court. ‘The ground was soaked 
with rain and mud, but some knelt, all 
bowed reverently, the boys and men were 
bare-headed, ‘The preacher then began 
to speak, as a good father might to his 
children, of the troubles of this miserable 
world, of the happiness of the world to 
come, encouraged them not to despair 
because they suffered. God sees—God 
knows : 


Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 
But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 


Such was the spirit of his words, in which 
lurked a personal warmth and affection. 
But even they, though so poor, did not 
escape reproof. ‘They drank, they swore, 
they quarrelled, they offended God in 
many ways, and though they were sorely 
afflicted by many ills, yet they must not 
excuse themselves. 

Suddenly some husky voice shouted 
from a top window: “ Zhe poor cannot 
be good.” 

There was an intense silence in the 
crowd, as though they were shocked 
by the interruption, which was evidently 
regarded as a breach of good manners 
whilst the Father was amongst them. 
The Father looked round gravely. “‘ Who 
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says such things? Do you think May- 
fair is happy? Why, they have not a 
want which they cannot satisfy!” And 
so he pursued the theme he had made 
his own, until I, for one, felt convinced 
in the enthusiasm of the moment that 
rags were better raiment than purple and 
fine linen. 

“ 7 know,” he cried, “ you have not the 
good things of this world ; we are poor, and 
our want is bread and tea and meat and 
rent. J know how hardly you are often 
put to it, how you have to starve your own 
selves in order to feed your little ones ; 7 
know, too, what a trial it is to keep pacing 
about looking for work and finding none.” 
Then he pointed to that bleeding form, 
and a hush fell on the Court. ‘‘ What 
did our blessed Lord suffer on your 
account ? Have faith, have faith, I exhort 
you. Bear without murmuring the 
starvation wage on which you have to try 
to keep body and soul together. Of 


course we must do our best to remedy 
this bad state of things, which God must 
regard as a disgrace upon our Empire; 
but after you have done your best to make 
your yoke a bit lighter, you must go to 
our dear and blessed Lord and just study 


the poverty, labour, and want in which we 
find Him.” 

Then came another dramatic silence, 
broken by the distant notes of a 
barrel-organ, the groan of a cart, the 
dull hum of life; and from my place 
against the wall I saw all those eyes fixed 
intently on the Cross, as if the figure were 
still warm. 

“ Aye, aye, He died for you. His love 
of the poor was wondrous; and who so 
poor as He? Now, where is that man 
who said the poor cannot be good?” 
“Gone, Father.” “Gone, has he? I’m 
sorry. Don’t believe him. And one word 
before we go. The people of the West 
End may not know what want is— 
but—but—I know them pretty well— 
and I can tell you that their state is not 
so much worth having after all. I dare 
say they have never known what it is to 
want a meal, but there are other pains 
and pangs worse than the want of a 
dinner. There is the want of love, the 
want of peace of conscience, the want of 
the desire of God and of His home in 
Heaven. Now an ‘Our Father,’ and 
one more for those who lie sick and 
ailing in this poor place, and one more 
for him or her who 1s the next to die.” 
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A hymn—a prayer—and he dismounted 
from the table. 

Then I saw a scene of wild con- 
fusion, in the middle of which struggled 
the Father, pushed this way and that 
by the heaving mass of children. I 
escaped to a doorway, and there saw 
the shimmer of a small bronze cross which 
was being kissed by innumerable lips, 
Some caught at it with their fingers, and 
clutched it ; the weaker men driven back, 
but put out their hands to touch it; a 
little girl carrying a poor withered babe 
a few months old besought him to touch 
her burden’s face with it; a mother 
brought out her sick child; a weary 
labourer came up and kissed it fervently. 
I wondered how the Father stood his 
ground; but at last the Court began to 
clear, the greater Cross was covered, the 
stole was placed in its case, and we walked 
away quickly, followed by many a “ Good 
night ” and “ God bless you.” 

Then he took me to a Hall he is 
building (picking up the pence where 
he may: demanding from some, on the 
knee to others ; coaxing, jesting, suffering 
many a rebuff—for unhappy is the lot of 
a beggar) —“ Our Lady’s Hall,” where the 
men, women, and children I have seen to- 
night may find a little light, a little mirth. 

* * * * * 

An hour later I was walking through 
Grosvenor Square with the preacher. The 
wind had fallen, the stars were out ; except 
for the passing of a small brougham, the 
footstep of a policeman pacing his solitary 
beat, all was silent as the countryside, and 
looking round at the luxurious palaces 
and the shadowing trees in the gardens, 
I thought my night’s experiences must 
have been a bad dream. Visions of those 
haggard faces, those bare feet, those awful, 
ghostly courts still lingered in my mind, 
but only as phantoms of the imagination, 
intangible, impossible. ‘That they were 
real and lay in the same city was beyond 
belief. At a door in Mount Street my 
host stopped ; it was the house in which 
lived a little band of Jesuit Fathers, and 
I bade him “good night,” expressing a 
hope that he was not very weary. ‘“ Deo 
gratias,” he murmured, shaking his head, 
“not at all, May our dear Lord and His 
peace be with you always and everywhere. 
Pax tecum! Pax tecum!” and disap- 
peared from sight with all the alertness 
of youth and the consciousness of a well- 
spent day. 
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HOW A LITTLE INSECT HAS CONTRIBUTED TO THE 
FAMOUS ISLE’S DECLINE. 


BY BERNARD ST. LAWRENCE. 


HE title which Lord Rosebery 

gave to his book on the closing 

years of Napoleon’s life might well 
be applied at the present moment to the 
island where the great Corsican lived and 
died in exile. For St. Helena has, indeed, 
reached “‘the last phase” in its steady 
downward course. ‘The withdrawal from 
James Town, a few weeks ago, of the 
little garrison of four hundred British 
soldiers who have been the inhabitants’ 
best customers for many years past, was a 
further and decisive step towards ruin, and 
has actually reduced them to the necessity 
of accepting the Government’s offer to pay 
a penny for every rat’s tail that is taken to 
headquarters! Who would have dared to 
prophesy, say in the prosperous days of 
Hudson Lowe, that this celebrated isle 
would be brought to so ignominious a 
pass ? 

This decline in the prosperity of St. 
Helena is due to many causes. A serious 
blow was struck at its commerce by the 
Introduction of steam navigation, the island 

Ing a point at which sailing vessels 
almost invariably touched in olden days. 
Ships rarely call there now, and, partly as 
4 consequence, exportations have dwindled 
year by year, until they represent at the 





present time a value of little more than 
41,500. But nature is equally to blame 
for the degeneration of agriculture and 
trade generally on this once fertile spot 
in the South Atlantic. Its pastures have 
become arid, rocky wastes. The races 
of animals which were introduced there 
are stunted and no longer profitable. It 
is forty years since it was possible to keep 
bees to any advantage. Rats have over- 
run the island ; noxious insects of various 
species are eating up every remaining 
blade of grass ; and the dread termite has 
attacked James Town itself. 

Woe betide the town that is attacked 
by that insect of the Neuropterous class 
called the Termite! For its destruction 
—unless man makes a counter-attack—is 
no less certain than if it were swallowed 
up by an earthquake. Moreover, there is 
a certain analogy between the two forms 
of disaster, inasmuch as both, come with 
startling suddenness and with the in- 
sidiousness of “a thief in the night.” 
Once the houses have been invaded, 
millions upon millions of the little ant- 
like creatures set to work with marvellous 
rapidity to perforate the beams, the floor- 
ing, the panelling, and the furniture with 
an infinite number of interior tunnels, of 
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the existence of which the 
occupants have not the 
slightest suspicion until the 
day comes when everything 
collapses like a house of 
cards. The termite is a 
worker in the dark, and 
respects only the exterior 
of the objects it attacks, 
so that the most solid- 
looking table may, in 
reality, be but a thin shell 
of wood which will crumble 
away beneath your fingers 
the moment you have 
touched it. ‘The very 
perch upon which your 
parrot is standing may be 
but the semblance of a 
solid support, and will one 
day or other give way 
beneath the astonished 
bird. 

Here are a few instances 
of the depredations made 
by termites in certain parts 
of France (to which they 
have been imported in 


foreign vessels) ; and from 
them you will be able to 


judge of the damage they 
have done and are still 
doing in James ‘Town. 
At Tonnay-Charente, where 
many houses were com- 
pletely undermined, the 
dining-room floor of one 
of them suddenly gave way 
one evening, whilst the 
master of the house was 
giving a dinner-party, and 
precipitated both himself 
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The termite or white ant of St. 
Helena. The specimens include 
a winged male, a female, soldiers 
and workers, 
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and his guests into the 
cellar. On another occa- 
sion a colony of termites 
pierced in a single night 
the leg of a table, then the 
table itself, and finally de- 
scended the interior of one 
of the other legs, but not 
before they had perforated 
a trunk, which was standing 
on the table, and devoured 
its entire contents. But 
even more striking examples 
of their boring proclivities 
were noted at La Rochelle. 
Here they took possession 
of the Prefecture and the 
Arsenal, and so clandes- 
tinely had they set to 
work that their presence 
was not discovered until 
they had devastated the 
Government offices, the 
official apartments, the 
courtyard, and even the 
garden. ‘The archives were 
almost completely  de- 
stroyed, the termites having 
tunnelled the woodwork, 
pierced boxes and _port- 
folios, and eaten most of 
the administrative docu- 
ments. Only the exterior 
sheets of these valuable 
papers had been left intact 
—in accordance with the 
usual custom of this most 
interesting insect. 

Like bees and, wasps 
and ants, the various 
species of termites form 
a fascinating object of 














The cell of the queen of the termite ants, and sections showing the interior of this 


cell, where she is a prisoner. 





study, owing 
to the fact 
that they 
live in highly 
organised 
societies and 
construct 
nests of mar- 
vellous in- 
genuity. 
The mem- 
bers of a 
colony con- 
sist of a 
queen,amale 
tpsect, 
soldiers, and 
workers. 
Soldiers and 
workers are 
neuters, and 
the former, 
which are 
largely in the 
minority, are 
charged with 
the defence 
of the home. 
They possess 
ahead which 
is almost as 
large as the 
rest of their 


body, and their mandibles, which are 


crossed, 
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A book destroyed by termites. 
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are hasfound 
to his cost. 
As soon as 
an aitack is 
made on the 
nest, the 
soldier _ ter- 
mites, in 
serried 
ranks, pour 
forth and 
throw them- 
selves upon 
the aggres- 
sors, who, 
times with- 
out number, 
have been 
forced to 
retreat with 
legs bleeding 
from a hun- 
dred wounds, 
Even Euro- 
peans, 
dressed as 
they are and 
armed with 
weapons, 
have not al- 
ways got off 
scot-free. If 
the attack is 


repulsed the soldier termites have been ob- 


served 





are. ex- 
tremely 
power- 
fu l 

Like the 
workers, 
they are 
blind. 
But for 
all that 
they are 
wellable 
to carry 
out their 
work, as 
many a 
native 
in Africa 
and in 
Other 
coun- 
tries 
where 








to strike 
a suc- 
cession 
of sharp 
blows 
on the 
ground, 
at which 
signal 
t he 
workers 
immedi- 
ately as- 
semble, 
and, 
under a 
strong 
guard, 
proceed 
to repair 
t eu¢ 
damage 
done to 








termites 


A refuge 


nest of the termite ant, and section of a similar nest. 


the nest. 
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enough room for her and her fellow- 
prisoner, the male termite, to move 
about. As regards the relative sizes 
of queen, male, soldier, and worker, 
I may say that, in the case of the 
species known as the Fighting Ter- 
mite, the last-named is about five 
millimetres long, whilst the others 
increase in size according to their 
importance in this insect community, 
The soldier is double the length of 
a worker and weighs as much as 
fifteen workers. The male weighs as 
much as thirty workers. The queen, 
who sometimes measures as much as 
seven and a half inches, is equal in 
weight to 30,000 workers! You will 
understand the reason for this enor- 
mous disproportion in her size when 
I explain that she is permanently 
gravid, and that she is occupied in 
laying sixty eggs per second—that is 
to say, about 80,000 eggs per day! 
It is these eggs that the workers seize, 
as soon as laid, and carry off to the 
nurseries, where they are hatched, 
much in the same way as the eggs 
of the queen bee. And thus, in time, 
a fresh swarm of termites leaves the 
nest and forms a new colony for 








itself, under the leadership of a new 








The curious column-shaped nest of a 
termite ant and a fragment of the 
same nest. 


Architectural work is, however, 
only asmall part of that which 
devolves on the worker ter- 
mite. Its principal duty is 
that of attending on the queen 
termite and bringing up the 
young to which she gives birth 
with incredible rapidity. This 
queen is the object of the 
most extraordinary solicitude 
on the part of every member 
of the colony. Yet she is a 
prisoner, a closely guarded 
captive from the moment she 
has taken up her burden until 
the day of her death. Her 
cell, which in the case of the 
African species of termite, the 
Termes bellicosus, is on a level 
with the ground, is the largest 
single habitation in the whole 
nest. It is several inches in 
length and but a few inches 
in height, and it contains just 











A portion of the nest of the termite ant. 
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king and a new queen. The eggs, let 
me add, are removed from the queen-cell 
by the small holes with which it is pierced, 
and it is through these small openings, too, 
that the food of the captives is introduced. 

A termites’ nest sometimes grows to 
enormous proportions. In Africa and on 
the island of St. Helena their homes are 
several feet high, and in some places in 
the former country are so numerous that 
travellers have called them “termite 
villages.” At a distance they look like 
so many military tents. The matter from 
which they are constructed consists of de- 
cayed wood and earth, which the insect 
has the power to make as hard as stone. 
The nests of some species, including the 
Termes mordax and the Zermes atrox, two 
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especially vicious kinds, are column- 
shaped, not unlike Chinese pagodas. They 
reach a height of about three-quarters of 
a yard, and are some ten to twelve inches 
in diameter. 

Destructive as the termite is, there is 
an effective means of combating its 
ravages, and if the inhabitants of St. 
Helena are not already acquainted with 
it I would advise them to give it a trial, 
unless they have lost all hope of regain- 
ing their old prosperity. Chlorine, mixed 
with nine-tenths of air, forms a gas which 
will asphyxiate a nest of termites in half 
an hour. But it must be applied in 
time to be of use, for, unfortunately, the 
presence of these curious insects is often 
only discovered when it is too late. 





THE CLOWN’S PRAYER. 


+ Bagging: I am poor, I have no gift 
Meet for Thy shrine ; 


My life is spent in joke and jest, 


So empty, vain, e’en at its best, 


This life of mine. 


But, Lord, beneath my mirthful face 


I hide a tear, 


And when the crowd laugh at the fair 


They seem to gibe at my despair 


And mock my fear. 


Lord, I am poor save in this wise: 
A child have I, 
And as I joke the best I may, 


He, uncomplaining, fades away 


And soon must die. 


Lord, Thou hast many in Thy home, 


I only one; 


Think, Lord, a jester’s life is sad, 


Change not ‘“‘he has” into “he had,”— 


Grant me my son. 


WALTER FE. GROGAN. 
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VICTORY ? 


IMLY, through mists of death that float around, 
As he lies wounded, dying, on the ground, 
He seems to see, as though from heaven sent, 
An angel o’er him bent. 
And the knight, gazing on his fallen foe, 
It is not given for him to know 
That, as the gallant soul to heaven went, 
An angel o’er him bent. CATHERINE EVELYN. 
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I. 


HERE was no tangible reason why 
Violet Cohen should not have 
married Locheven at St. Mar- 

garet’s, Westminster, or any other modish 
church in London where the connubial knot 
is tied as hard and as fast as the exigences 
of our modern civilisation permit. But if 
this young person—so lately arrived from 
the Rand with all her weaith fresh upon 
her—had behaved like other young ladies 
of her age and with her advantages, there 
would be no occasion for me to tell this 
story. 

One stormy September day, indeed, 
decided the whole affair, for it was then 
that Lady Margaret caught a glimpse, for 
the first time, of the romantic tempera- 
ment—concealed under a shy and cold ex- 
terior—of her young tenant. Miss Cohen, 
daughter and sole heiress of the South 
African mining magnate, the late Ben 
Cohen, had not only rented Castle 
Dugald from Lady Margaret for several 
months, but had insisted that the genial 
owner should spend some weeks there 
as her guest. The girl, to be sure, had 
an official dragon in the shape of the 
faded and impeccable widow of a retired 
major-general, but this lady hardly counted, 
So negative and apologetic were her 
proceedings, 


Miss: Cohen: 


a 


HEPWORTH DIXON. 


This lonely fortress-castle, wrapped in 
grey mists and encircled by amethyst- 
coloured hills, keeping guard over a 
lonely valley in the highlands, had, for 
Violet Cohen, an extraordinary attraction, 
She loved the massive walls, the narrow, 
winding turret-stairs, the loop-hole 
windows, through which she caught a 
narrow glimpse of purple hills and scud- 
ding clouds, jwst as she loved the worn 
and faded plaid stair-carpets and _ plaid 
window-curtains — the Dugald _ tartan, 
which spoke so eloquently of pride of 
race, and endowed the castle with such 
local colour. 

Brought up by French nuns at the 
Sacré Coeur in Paris, she had imbibed 
from her clerical teachers and royalist 
school-fellows a belief in the divine right 
of kings. Scotland has always been a 
subject of enthusiasm to French society. 
It ended in Violet Cohen never being able 
to mention the subject of Mary Queen 
of Scots without emotion, and in her 
undertaking a pious pilgrimage to Culloden 
to gather heather, which was dried, tied 
with black ribbons, and hung upon her 
mirror. Such, it will be seen, are the 
strange vicissitudes of history. 

As for Lady Margaret she approved of 
a young woman who could button on 
mountain-boots, wear an abbreviated 
woollen skirt, and tramp over the hills all 
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day with a thick stick and a packet of sand- 
wiches. Lady Margaret h f was tanned 
like leather with a hardy ott-of-door life, 
and she liked to think there were the 
makings of a Highlander in Violet Cohen. 
But how was the thing to be encompassed ? 
Highland chieftains—kinsmen of the 
owner of Castle Dugald—abounded, but 
our young lady, though enthusiastic on 
the subject of Scottish history, had, at 
the same time, no inconsiderable amount 
of the astuteness of her race. She was 
not going to bestow her money on any 
young man unless he was prepared to 
bestow good solid affection on her in 
return, In short, she was the daughter 
of that eminent financier, Ben Cohen. 

On this particular windy autumn day 
the two ladies had climbed one of the 
winding turret staircases, and had emerged, 
breathless, on to the battlements of the 
castle. The view stretched down the 
half mile of drive, bordered with lime 
and oak trees. Beyond the castle gates 
a wet road made a thread of shining silver 
up a long valley shut in by purple moun- 
tains. Wild, scudding clouds were tossed 
against a scarlet sun. ‘The colour, the 
movement of the romantic landscape, 
breathed of adventure. And as_ they 
stood, shading their eyes with their hands, 
they perceived that a couple of horsemen 
had entered the castle gates and were 
approaching, at a full canter, up the drive 
towards the house. 

‘Who are those? How strange they 
look!” exclaimed Violet. “What do 
they want?” 

“Nothing more romantic than tea,” 
said Lady Margaret. ‘They are neigh- 
bours, I'll bet, coming to pay you their 
respects.” 

“ How sinister they look, galloping up 
the drive against that stormy sunset,” 
murmured the girl, leaning her elbow on 
the wide stone coping. ‘ One would say 
they had come to warn us of a rising in 
the Highlands—of something dreadful 
that was going to happen to us. . . .” 

“Or had come to carry off a bride,” 
said Lady Margaret, laughing. 

“To carry off a bride?” said Miss 
Cohen, wondering. ‘“ What do you 
mean ?” 

The two women, who had been out to 
lunch with the shooters, were still in their 
short walking-dresses and muddy boots. 
The nib of Lady Margaret’s staff-cap was 
pulled down to the bridge of her nose. 
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She looked curiously modern, capable, 
and masculine, and her words sounded 
strangely enough, falling from such 
determined-looking lips. It was impos- 
sible to imagine that, at any period of her 
life, even a hot-blooded Highland chief- 
tain could have abducted this strenuous 
lady against her will. 

“It’s not so long ago that used to 
happen,” said Lady Margaret dryly. 
“ My great-great-grandmother was married 
by capture. She was carried off, one 
winter night, by one of the Frasers, I 
believe she was like Barkis—only her 
people were against the match. Never- 
theless, it took place. . . . After the "45, 
I think, the custom ceased.” 

“Tt must have been beautiful . . . 
thrilling . . . to live then!” 
girl. 

*T daresay it was pretty good fun,” 
admitted Lady Margaret. “I believe 
that’s my cousin, Locheven, coming up 
the drive in that helter-skelter fashion. 
He’s your neighbour, ten miles off. My 
dear, you ought to ask him to come 
and shoot—if you don’t mind making 
Lord Kingussie jealous.” 

“T really don’t care what Lord Kin- 
gussie feels,” said Violet, beginning to 
climb down the narrow turret stair. 
“You know I don’t like fat, red-haired 
boys. And he looks so absurd in his 
kilt at dinner!” 

“An excellent and highly feminine 
reason for making the young man un- 
happy !” muttered Lady Margaret. 

“You know that they don’t any of 
them care about me... for me, per- 
sonally,” 

‘** Bless the child—you’re not a monster, 
but a very pretty girl! Now, slip on a 
tea-gown, and be ready to turn Locheven’s 
head by the time he’s got to the castle. 
You've got six minutes,” 

Locheven advanced, his handsome, 
boyish face aglow, to meet his slim young 
hostess, who, with her long face framed 
with blond hair, looked like some tube- 
like, exotic flower in her clinging dress 
of leaf-green silk. 

She knew they were going to be friends 
directly they had shaken hands. 

Tea in Scotland is a sociable meal. 
The sportsmen came in, adding their 
keen appetites to the success of the 
little feast. Lord Kingussie and Loch- 
even were kinsmen and friends. Lady 
Margaret, who was never so happy as 


and 
sighed the 
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“She liked to think there were the makings of a Highlander in Violet Cohen.” 


when she moved in an atmosphere of 


guns, shooting-boots, and _bespattered 
tweed coats, was delighted. Before 
Locheven left, she and her hostess had 
not only invited him over for a week’s 
shooting, but had arranged for a dance 


at the castle—a real Highland dance of 
some twenty couples—for the next week. 
Some officers at a neighbouring fort on 
the loch were to make up the masculine 
contingent. 

That night Miss Cohen asked one or 
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two questions of her elderly Scotch maid. 
Though emotional, our young lady was 
cautious. 

“And why is he called ‘ Locheven,’ 
quite short, without a title, McTaggart?” 
she queried. 

‘And isn’t he the head of the clan 
Dugald? The young chieftain, and the 
bonniest, brawest lad in the Highlands ? ” 
replied McTaggart. “And if he’s nae 
rich, he’s a prouder mon than all y’r Kin- 
gussies and such new-made lords,” added 
the hand-maiden, with a feudal sniff. 

‘** Locheven,” murmured the young lady 
from Johannesburg. ‘What a charming 
name! How restful it sounds!” 

Now the young chieftain whom they 
were discussing had made such good use 
of his handsome black eyes that afternoon 
as to cause his young hostess considerable 
misgivings. Already she could see that 
here was one of the enemy, a possible 
suitor for her bank-book, a pretender to 
the Cohen inheritance. Violet, in truth, 
was not a vain young woman. She dis- 
liked her own type, thinking her pale 
Madonna face and long thin nose un- 
attractive, and never once imagining that 
the sudden sieges which were so frequently 
laid to her were in any way connected with 
her deaux yeux. And yet her eyes were 
lovely. The suspicion rendered her 
diffident and shy, and few people, except 
Lady Margaret Dugald, were aware that 


here was an exceptional nature. “ And 
yet .. . Locheven . Locheven. It 
sounds so proud, so serene, so dis- 
tinguished. . . ,” thought Miss Cohen, as 
her head sunk into the pillow. 
II. 
At the end of the next week most 


people at Castle Dugald were of opinion 
that Locheven had made considerable 
headway. 

Miss Cohen was collecting Stuart relics, 
and her new guest entered into the affair 
with ardour. Locheven humoured her, 
and almost won his cause by the pro- 
fuseness of his offers in the~sacred cause 


of the Stuart belongings. The  on- 
lookers were amused. But Lord Kin- 


gussie, one of her most devoted suitors, 
was filled with dismay. He had not 
thought of this method of engaging his 
hostess’s confidence and gratitude. More- 
over, it was obvious to Lord Kingussie 
—and indeed to every one but the 
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young lady herself—that Locheven was 
honestly attracted to her. Except for the 
year in which he had raised a troop of 
Highlanders—chiefly his own clan—and 
had done notable work in South Africa, 
this young chieftain was a stay-at-home, 
interested in the affairs of his own country- 
side. Living for most of the year at 
Auchniegassach, a dilapidated barrack of 
a house, some ten miles further north, 
and conversing chiefly with gillies and 
crofters, he was amazed at the girl’s 
accomplishments. Miss Cohen had her 
racial talent for music, and Locheven 
would sit spell-bound at her side, while 
she played Chopin and Tschaikowsky by 
the hour. Music, indeed, seemed to 
literally transform the girl, and from being 
a shy, pale, somewhat inarticulate young 
woman, she became, while her long white 
fingers flew over the keys, an inspired 
creature, a being of fire, of passion, capable 
of wild adventures, of heroic sacrifices, of 
uncontrolled desires. 

Locheven mused as he listened to her, 
Could he not catch her in some such 
mood—with allthe enthusiasm engendered 
by music fresh upon her? But when she 
had finished, Miss Cohen relapsed into 
the silent, diffident, unapproachable owner 
of gold mines, who presided so coolly 
and politely at Castle Dugald. 

But our hero counted much on the 
dance. The Gaelic temperament is 
emotional, and it was wonderful what 
enthusiasm seemed to be roused by this 
proposed festivity. Everything was to be 
as Scottish as possible : the men in kilts, 
and their partners in the Tartan sashes and 
ribbons of their kinsmen, with silver or 
gold thistles in their hair. As Violet Cohen 
dressed herself in her somewhat bare 
turret chamber, she realised that this was 
her golden hour. Round her waist was 
the ribbon of the historic Dugalds; her 
small tiara was fashioned out of diamond 
thistles, and on her bodice was pinned 
a miniature of the Young Pretender. 

It must be conceded that Locheven, 
in full Highland dress, looked irresistible. 

He-led his hostess out for .the. first 
reel, and all eyes turned sympathetically 
upon the striking young couple. 

Fiddles and pipes made gay work that 
night, and the young Scotsmen, in their 
waving kilts, their velvet coats, tartan 
shawls, and silver brooches, flinging their 
arms and uttering barbaric shrieks, made 
striking figures enough as they whirled 
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about in a sea of muslin flounces and 
floating sashes. At one o'clock the 
electric light went out, and cries of 
despair filled the great oak room until 
it was discovered that the revellers could 
go on dancing to the subdued light of 
a dozen bedroom candles. 

An hour later, Lady Margaret came 
upon Locheven—alone. He was gulping 
down a whisky-and-soda, and looked 
almost ugly. 

“You've asked her?” whispered his 
cousin anxiously, and then, with some- 
thing like awe in her voice, she added, 
“and she’s refused ye?” 

“She'll not have me,” said Locheven 
sullenly, regarding the toe of his pointed 
patent leather shoe, with its diamond 
buckle. 

“And why, man? What’s against ye, 
whatever ?” 

Lady Margaret was apt to lapse into 
the vernacular when deeply moved, or 
talking to near relations. 

“‘She says—that I’ve made a mistake, 
that it isn’t possible I could care for her 
in so short a time. . . . That we hardly 
know each other. Know each other, 
indeed! My grandfather married my 
grandmother three days after he’d met 
her, and it was a deal happier marriage 
than those you hear of nowadays. I'll 
not ask her again !” 

Lady Margaret was thoughtful. Every- 
thing depended on what course her 
headstrong young cousin took. In_ his 
offended pride, he was capable of in- 
sulting the very desirable young person 
who had just refused him. ‘The first 
thing was to get him out of the house. 

‘You'll leave the night, Locheven,” 
said Lady Margaret firmly. ‘Don’t 
stay here, man. Ring for the groom, 
have the mare saddled, and be off. Stay 
away ten days. ... She'll be missing 
you, by then,” added the lady dryly. 

“You're right, Meg,” said Locheven, 
as he poured out another glass. 

“ Besides,” went on Lady Margaret in 
a whisper, ‘‘if you'll listen to me, laddie, 
there’s another way.” 

She drew him into one of the deep 
windows, and they talked earnestly and 
softly for ten minutes. 

When the tired, draggled girls were 
all trailing up to bed, there was a sound 
of galloping hoofs down the long drive. 

“What's that ?” exclaimed Violet. “TI 
thought the band was going in a closed 





omnibus—and that the officers were walk- 
ing over to the fort ?” 

*“Tt’s just Locheven—going home,” 
said Lady Margaret. ‘“ He’s like that,” 


III. 


Castle Dugald had emptied itself of 
guests, and the major-general’s widow, 
Lady Margaret, and Miss Cohen made 
a somewhat forlorn feminine trio. It is 
not to be denied that our young lady was 
not only more than usually silent, but a 
trifle peevish. She had got accustomed 
to gaiety, and now it was dull; she had 
been enwreathed with masculine incense, 
and now she found herself bare and un- 
worshipped—in short, alone with two 
elderly women. 

Then afew days later Lady Margaret 
herself left, pleading the necessity of 
paying some other visits in the Highlands. 
To Violet, the castle seemed suddenly a 
kind of prison, without her. 

Whether the gods played into the hands 
of these fantastic mortals or not will ever 
remain a mystery, but one frosty October 
night it fell out that Violet Cohen was 
alone in the drawing-room at Castle 
Dugald. ‘The widow of he major-general 
was in bed, suffering from a severe head- 
ache. Miss Cohen’s maid, the butler, 
the two footmen, and sundry smaller fry, 
had all been permitted to go to a harvest 
ball some miles away. Only a stout, 
plethoric cook slept the sleep of the tired 
in a remote kitchen. 

And so the young maid sat, at nine 
o’clock in the evening, playing Chopin, 
with no human being within call. She 
was playing the “‘ Etude in A” with great 
abandonment, and had worked herself 
into a fervour of passion, when she 
turned her head and saw Locheven 
standing quietly beside her. The young 
man looked extraordinarily handsome, 
though a little sad. Somehow, in her 
mental exaltation, his sudden presence 
did not appear odd. . . . Possibly she 
had been thinking of him. 

Violet’s eyes rested upon him wistfully, 
but without surprise. She was alone, for 
once—this creature of crowds and civilisa- 
tion—in a bare old fortress at the end of 
a Highland valley ; and was it not some- 
how in the nature of things, part of the 
wild happenings of this strange mountain- 
country, that the young chieftain Loch- 
even, should spring, as it were, out of the 
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ground at her feet? Her hands slackened 
at the piano, but she did not get up. 

“Go on,” he said quietly. “ Please 
go on. I only came,” he added gently, 
but with deep emotion, “to hear you 
play—for the last time.” 

“Are you—going away?” she asked 
abruptly, leaning her elbows on the key- 
board. ‘This time she did not look at him. 

“I’m thinking of going prospecting —in 
Northern Rhodesia,” he said quietly. 
“IT may catch the next outward mail at 
Plymouth.” 

Plymouth! The outward mail! .. 
How well she knew it all! And so he 
was going, and already interminable grey 
spaces of water seemed to divide them. 
“Day after day,” she told herself, with 
rising emotion, “he would sail away to 
the far South, his thoughts estranged from 
her by the chance and change of travel, 
until he landed in Table Bay, and then, 
yes, surely then he would have forgotten, 
And meanwhile she would be sitting here, 
playing Chopin, the autumn winds howling 
round the walls of Castle Dugald. ... 
She could say nothing. She had refused 
him stupidly, unreasonably, with all that 
racial astuteness which she detested. 
And now she was punished.” 

“Play that thing of Chopin’s again 
before I go,” pleaded the young man, 
moving a little nearer, 

So Violet Cohen began. The girl 
played as if possessed, and the wild, slow 
music pleaded for her, expressing her 
pent-up emotions as she would never 
have dared to express them in words, 
As the last chords sounded, the young 
man’s arms encircled her, and a thick 
voice murmured in her ear: “‘ Say good- 
bye. . I'm going. See me off, won’t 
you, dearest? I know you don’t care for 
me, that you don’t believe in me. 

But just say good-bye. See me mount 
at the door. It’s a glorious night. 
Come !” 

And Violet Cohen, snuggling up to this 
masterful young man with the piercing 
eyes, murmured as he kissed her: ‘‘ You’re 
a silly boy, and so absurdly sentimental ! 

But, nevertheless, she suffered him to 
lead her, with his arm round her neck, 
through the long passage to the great 
oaken door of the hall. 

How silent it was! 
to be heard, not a 
about. . 


Not a sound was 
servant seemed 
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Outside the air was cold, clear, and 
still, A myriad of tranquil stars rebuked 
the tumultuous feelings of these mundane 
amorists. . . . But they were not looking 
at the heavens. 

Locheven untied his horse, a tall, bony 
animal, from a neighbouring rail. Miss 
Cohen, in her agitation, had not noticed 
that her nocturnal visitor had taken from 
the hall her heavy frieze cloak and hood. 
This garment he placed carefully round 
her. Then he lifted the girl in his arms 
as if to give her a farewell embrace, 
hoisted her on to the horse, and sprang 
into the saddle. 

“You're mad—what are you doing ? 
Wherearewe going ?” she cried, struggling 
helplessly. 

“We're going to Auchniegassach, to be 
married, dear,” he muttered. It’s only 
ten miles off ; I’ve got a special license in 
my pocket, and we'll be tied up by the 
minister to-morrow morning.” 

* Oh, put me down, Angus! 
I can’t. 


I can’t, 
What will everybody think? It’s 


an outrage !” cried the girl. 

They were flying through the open 
lodge gates by now, and the road along 
the valley, the road to Auchniegassach, 


lay before them, all white under the 
stars. 

“Not an outrage, but marriage by 
capture,” laughed Locheven, tightening 
his hold on her. “It’s an old custom in 
our family,” he added, ‘‘ especially when 
a young lady doesn’t quite know her own 
mind. Lady Meg’s at Auchniegassach, 
so everything’s all right. 

So they rode, silent, amorous, with 
wildly beating hearts—a strangely assorted 
couple. Both belonged to an ancient 
race : Locheven to a proud, arrogant, war- 
like people, only a hundred years ago 
emerged from the tribal stage; Violet 
Cohen, the heiress of a thousand ages, 
over-civilised, sensitive, adaptable, and 
astute. Yet was it withal some ancient 
instinct of the women of her people, 
some remnant of the harem, some curious 
physical joy in masculine prowess and 
masculine audacity which made this much- 
courted girl quietly acquiesce in such 
fantastic violence ? 

And all the time the white road flew up 
under the horse’s hoofs and a myriad 
stars twinkled imperturbably out of the 
purple sky as they rode, hot-foot, towards 
the adventure of marriage. 














From a drawing by Sidney Glover., 


The Harbour, Brixham. 
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HEN Novalis said that the body 
is the temple of the soul, he 
was expressing a truth which, 

like all great truths, is manifold in its 


application. What is so worthless as a 
thing that is fashioned of wood or stone, 
unless it is eloquent of beauty, or shaped 
to a higher purpose, or associated with 
some great memory of a past generation ? 
Once an inanimate thing is endued like 
this, with a meaning beyond itself, it may 
be said almost to live. ‘That is why we 
attach ourselves with the ties of friend- 
ship and affection to a noble ruin, and 
why we sometimes reverse the process, 
and dedicate to some departed worthy a 
building, or part of a building, worthy 
of his name. And in recent years few of 
these shrines or monuments (sometimes 
they may be both) have had a better 
origin or reason than the church associated 
with the memory of the late Rev. Henry 
Francis Lyte, who wrote, when dying, a 
lyric which in its sweetness and depth 
of feeling has made his name immortal. 
This was the hymn “Abide with me”; 
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ME.” 


AT LOWER -BRIXHAM. 

and the church at Brixham, of which he 
was incumbent over half a century ago, is 
now being rebuilt in his memory. This 
is the occasion of the following brief 
article, in which we have drawn upon the 
records of his family and upon a mass of 
private material hitherto unpublished. 

Lyte’s Cary is an old manor-house in 
the parish of Charlton Mackrell, Somer- 
set, and was the cradle of the family 
whence the poet descended. The first 
William le Lyt of whom any dated record 
exists was a serjeant-at-law in the reign 
of Edward I. The hall and “ oriel” and 
the fine plaster ceilings date from the 
mid-sixteenth century, and a great deal 
of interesting heraldic glass was painted 
for the windows, much of which still 
exists in the possession of the present 
head of the family. 

Henry Francis Lyte, the poet, was the 
second son of Captain Thomas Lyte, and 
was born at Ednam, near Kelso, on 
June 1st, 1793. He found himself in 
early life dependent on his own exertions ; 
and having gained a scholarship at Trinity 
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College, Dublin, he devoted himself 
principally to the study of poetry, winning 
the English verse prize in three successive 
years. He gathered round him a band 
of devoted friends, whose affection for 
him throughout life added greatly to his 
happiness. His early struggles and the 


responsibility of having to make his own 
way in the world, left an impression of 
energy and determination on his character 
which added strength to the natural sweet- 
ness and gentleness of his disposition. 
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the Dart, he had often gone over to 
Brixham, a small fishing port on Tor Bay, 
which had grown rapidly into a busy town 
owing to the influx of soldiers and sailors 
during the French war; but this influx 
brought its usual quota of lawlessness and 
immorality. The obvious lack of schools, 
and of any civilising influence in the 
place, induced Mr. Lyte to undertake the 
spiritual charge of the large new district 
of Lower Brixham, which was growing up 
near the water, leaving Upper Brixham 














Photo by Mr. Philips of Montacute. 


Lyte’s Cary Manor-house, birthplace of the poet. 


It was a great change from his happy 
college life to the isolation of his first 
dreary Irish curacy, but he resolved from 
the beginning to put his whole heart 
into his work, and it was not until after 
he had moved to the south of England 
that he had leisure time to devote to 
his poetical writings. At Marazion, in 
Cornwall, he met his future wife, Miss 
Maxwell, daughter of Dr. Maxwell, the 
friend of Dr. Johnson; but it was at 
Lymington that he brought out his first 
volume, entitled ‘‘ Tales on the Lord’s 
Prayer.” While living at Dittisham, on 


untouched, with its old church and quaint 
cottages farther inland. 

From the very first he gained a wonder- 
ful influence over his rough parishioners, 
and when the barracks had been pulled 
down, and Brixham had to a certain 
extent returned to its former quiet state, 
he still found plenty to do. He migrated 
with his family to the great deserted 
military hospital, which during the war 
scare had been built on the neigh- 
bouring Berry Head, and made it his 
home for the next twenty-five years— 
close to the little colony of shipbuilders 








and fishermen among whom he had cast 
his lot, and from whom no offers of pre- 
ferment could tempt him. 

A church of the most hideous 
“bastard Gothic” type had been hurriedly 
run up on the cliff above the quay. It 
had a flat ceiling and two tiers of galleries, 
but it was filled to overflowing each 
Sunday, and the new incumbent soon 
found his way into the hearts of his 
congregation. He was personally very 
lovable, and his own inner spiritual life, 
refreshed by his poetical and intellectual 
studies, gave 
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Bands of young men wearing blue rosettes 
linked arms and paraded the streets of 
Exeter, shouting the verse at the top of 
their voices, the tide of public opinion 
turned, and the seat was saved. 

Dinner parties were rare events in the 
neighbourhood of Lower Brixham, but 
when such festivities occurred Mr. Lyte 
was the life and soul of the gathering, 
with his amusing Devonshire _ stories 
gleaned from the fishermen. He was fond 
of telling a legend about the landing of 
William of Orange at Brixham, which is 

not to be 





a high tone 
to his teach- 
ing. Large 
social ques- 
tions exer- 
cised his 
mind, and 
we find him 
co-operating 
with the 
philanthro- 
pist Wilber- 
force for the 
abolition of 
the slave 
trade, and 
helping _ his 
county mem- 
ber, Sir John 
1 at € € 
Buller, in his 
schemes ‘for 
im proving 
national 
education, 
hitherto so 
strangely 
neglected. 








found in any 
serious 
chronicle, 
but which 
doubtless 
had some 
foundation 
in local tra- 
dition, and 
was copied 
by Mr. Lyte 
into his 
common- 
place book. 
ft was as 
follows: 
“When the 
Dutch 
Prince 
neared the 
quay in his 
ship, the in- 
habitants of 
Brixham, 
which was 
then only a 
little village, 
were alarmed 








He gave at seeing the 
him ac tl ve From a portrait by King of Dartmouth. great arma- 
help in his Rev. Henry Francis Lyte. ment arrive, 
elections, and they 


On one occasion Sir John had gone to 
Exeter on the eve of the poll, and finding 
the Radical opposition stronger than he 
expected, he sent word to the parson of 
Lower Brixham to hurry to his aid. Blue 
was the Tory colour, and yellow the 
Radical, so on the spur of the moment 


Mr. Lyte composéd’ the following four 
lines : 


Oh, blue are the Heavens above, 
And blue is the deep rolling sea, 

And blue, melting blue, are the eyes that we love, 
Yes, blue is the colour for me. 





stood on the shore offering neither oppo- 
sition nor welcome. So William shouted 
an inquiry as to whether he was welcome 
or not, and after some parleying was 
granted leave to land. ‘Then let some 
one come and carry me ashore,’ quoth the 
Prince ; whereupon a man of small stature, 
but great strength, plunged into the water 
and bore the Prince triumphantly to land, 
and having a‘stout little pony, he rode 
bare-headed before the Prince to Newton 
Abbot. On taking his leave before 
returning to Brixham, William of Orange 
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gave the little man a slip of paper, and 
promised that if he would come and visit 
him in London after the coronation, he 
should be well 
rewarded. So 
after a while the 
sturdy Brixham- 
ite started for 
London, and put 
up at an_ inn, 
where some 
sharpers learned 
from him _ his 
errand, made him 
gloriously drunk, 
and stealing the 
paper, presented 
it at the Palace, 
claiming the re- 
ward, which was 
duly paid. ‘The 
little man, on recovering his senses, also 
proceeded to the Palace, but having no 
paper to show, was driven away as an 
impostor, and returned sadly to Brixham, 
where he could never again hold up his 
head.” 

Sunday-schools were almost unknown 
in the beginning of the last century, and 
it was largely owing to Mr. Lyte’s influence 
that they took such a hold on the 
country. He got together a body of 
seventy or eighty teachers, trained them 
himself, and soon had over seven hundred 
Sunday-scholars enrolled on his books. He 
was very fond of children, and they warmly 
returned his affection. Every little urchin 
looked upon the parson as his champion, 
and when he appeared on the road 
between Berry 
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he would appear bringing a new hymn 
composed for the occasion, which the 
children were eager to learn at once. 

A great part 
of his time was 
spent in visiting 
the fishermen and 
sailors on board 
the vessels whilst 
in harbour, and 
supplying every 
vessel with a copy 
ofthe Bible. At 
the time of Queen 
Victoria’s acces- 


sion, when they 
had a three days’ 
: holiday on shore, 
Lyte’s old church at Brixham. he 


persuaded 
them to avoid 
drunkenness and 
disorder, so that they might thereby do 
special honour to the young sovereign ; 
and they carried out his wishes to the 
letter. After this they agreed to come in 
a body to church on the last Sunday be- 
fore setting out on their annual migration 
to distant fishing stations, when Mr. Lyte 
preached them a special sermon of kindly 
advice and guidance. His own house at 
Berry Head was the scene of many 
friendly gatherings, such as those described 
by his friend Dean Hole in “ Recollections 
of a Lifetime.” ‘The guests would come 
out in the morning and stay all day. 

But it was not only rough fishermen who 
were impressed by his eloquence. He 
once preached before Mr. Canning on 
the text—‘‘ Without God in the world,” 
and the states- 





Head and 
Brixham, a 
string of chil- 
dren would 
run after the 
tall, slim, bent 
figure, clad in 
a long over- 
coat which was 
furnished with 
many pockets 
stored with 
unfailing sup- 








man was so 
profoundly 
stirred that he 
asked for an 
interview with 
the preacher, 
which was the 
beginning of 
a long and 
interesting 
friendship. 
Much as he 
was beloved in 








plies of 
“sweeties” for 
his little 
friends. Some of these children are still 
living in Brixham as old white-haired 
men, and they tell how at each school-feast 
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Berry Head House, the poet's house at Brixham. 


his parish, his 
work was by 
no means 
uniformly smooth and easy. Dissent, 
especially the form adopted by the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, greatly undermined the 
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influence of the clergy among the lawless, 
rough population which thronged the 
southern seaports of Devon and Cornwall, 
and Brixham was no exception to the rule. 

His one great solace, and at the same 
time, his one great extravagance, was 
his library. Berry Head _ overflowed 
with books ; every room was lined with 
shelves, and a workshop for binding was 
fitted up on the premises, to save time 
and trouble. Many of his treasures were 
curious early works picked up in the course 
of his travels. His library was specially 
rich in the- 
ology and 
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though very simple, are charming in 
their freshness and truth. In all his 
writings his intense love of nature lent a 
poetic colouring to his view of the most 
ordinary things of life. 

His naturally frail health, overtaxed 
by all he put upon himself, began to 
give way in middle life. In 1839 he 
consulted the famous Dr. Chambers, who 
told him that unless he “ slackened his 
sails and cast anchor for a while, his 
voyage of life would soon be over.” But 
he determined that he would rather ‘‘ wear 

out’’ than 





English 
poetry, but 
it was all 
dispersed 
by auction 
soon after 
his death. 
His own 
contribu- 
tions to 
literature 
consisted 
of a vol- 
ume of his 
Poems: and 
a metrical 
version of 
the Psalms, 
which _ be- 
came very 
popular in 
America, 
and) which 
included 
such favour- 
ite poems as 
* Pleasant 
are Thy 








“rust out,” 
and so— 
though for 
several win- 
ters he 
found it 
necessary to 
go abroad— 
he worked 
on till the 
end, except 
during these 
brief inter- 
vals. While 
he was 
abroad he 
took the 
greatest 
interest in 
the architec- 
ture and art 
of Italy and 
France, but 
he loved his 
home on the 
rocky head- 
land far 
better — a 
home where 








Our ts 
above,” and 
“Far from 
my heavenly home.” From a mass of 
MSS, left at Berry Head after his death 
his daughter compiled a volume of “ Re- 
mains,” which included a prize poem 
and “ Abide with Me.” His greeting to 
the last New Year’s Day which he was 
destined to see, in 1847, was written at 
Rome. “Grace Darling’s Deathbed ” and 
: Napoleon’s Grave” are among his more 
finished works, but many of his slighter 
poems, such as “The Heart in June,” 
The Approach of Spring,” To a Field 
Flower,” and “To a Blade of Grass,” 


Rev. Henry Francis Lyte. 


From a daguerrotype in the possession of the family, 





in summer 
flowers grew 
in the most 
luxuriant beauty, but where in winter the 
spray dashed against the windows, and 
ships were sometimes wrecked on the 
rocks within a stone’s throw of his door. 

Wintering abroad could only ease, not 
cure, his sufferings. ‘To his sensitive 
mind, Death had always appeared to be 
robed in awe and terror, but as the end 
drew nearer he braced himself to meet 
it bravely, his one wish and prayer being 
that it should be granted to him to do as 
much as possible while he yet lived. The 
most touching of his poems is that in 
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which he prays for help to leave some- 
thing behind him which should glorify 
God when he was dead. 

The prayer was granted, and this is 
the story of the writing of the hymn 
“ Abide with me.” One Sunday morning 
in the September of 1847—it was the last 
day that he was ever to spend at Brixham 
—he announced at breakfast that he in- 
tended to preach for the last time to his 
flock ; and although the loving counsels of 
his family tried to dissuade him, he made 
his way to the church up the steep ascent, 
and did as he had resolved. After the 
service he returned home, and we may be 
sure that he must have looked back affec- 
tionately at the little town with its slate 
roofs shining in the sun, and the smacks 
lying peacefully in the harbour with 
all their sails furled for the Sunday 
rest. That evening in his quiet study 
at Berry Head he wrote the well-known 
hymn, and composed a little air adapted 
to the words, both of which he gave to 
a near and dear relative, who treasured 
them safely. A few hours later he set 
out for the south of France. ‘The invalid 
halted for a while at Avignon and Aix, 
and died at Nice on November 2oth. 

Much as he had feared death, it came 


to him at last robbed of all its terrors, 
and he passed quietly away, murmuring 


“Peace ”—“‘ Joy.” Cardinal Manning, 
who was at that time a clergyman of the 
Church of England, ministered to him 
during those sad days. He lies buried 
at Nice. A white marble cross under 
the palm-trees in the cemetery marks his 
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grave ; and the hymn “ Abide with me” 
was first sung at Brixham, on the Sunday 
when the news of their loss had reached 
the fishermen. 

It was to his memory, thirty years ago, 
that his parishioners resolved to rebuild 
the church of Lower Brixham, which had 
fallen into hopeless decay; and _ since 
then the new fabric has slowly risen on 
the old site—section by section as the 
money came in. ‘Two years ago the 
tower was taken in hand, and now only 
a comparatively small sum is needed 
for its completion, The present vicar, 
the Rev. Stewart Sim, R.D., takes a keen 
interest in the work, has-built an aisie at 
his own cost, and is very grateful for any 
help that may be sent to him at the 
vicarage towards defraying the remaining 
debt of #500. More than £10,000 has 
already been spent, and the result when the 
tower is finished will be very striking and 
beautiful, whether seen from land or sea. 

The truest memorial to the poet is the 
love and gratitude in the hearts of all 
who have been comforted by his beautiful 
words, in hours of deep sorrow ; but it is 
an interesting and gratifying fact that 
Devonians and Churchmen all over the 
world have so willingly helped the poor 
inhabitants of Lower Brixham in their 
labour of love. ‘The Bishops of New 
York and Pennsylvania have headed lists 
of subscribers in America, and contri- 
butions have come in from India, New 
Zealand, and South Africa. It is to be 
hoped that there are others, who will 
care to help. 

A DEVONIAN. 
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The Brixham fishing fleet waiting for a breeze. 
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Il, OVER THE DIVIDE. 


NE day they passed a glorious lake 
on whose banks the grass stood 
high enough to ripple in the wind, 

and strange flowers, yellow and purple, lit 


O 


the green slopes with vivid flame. Jack felt 
that here at last was the ideal hunting- 
ground toward which he had been travelling, 
and it made him suddenly remember the 
prairie of his home. On the right were the 
most splendid savannahs, wherein, it seemed, 
noble elk and caribou must certainly any 
moment appear, and he rode forward brim- 
ming with joy. 

“Oh, if only Owen and George were here 
to see this!” he exclaimed. This was, 
indeed, the kind of thing he had talked with 
them about. And to traverse such a country 
with his young companions would have been 
the highest form of enjoyment. 

The Colonel, on the other hand, seemed 
not to look to right nor left, nor to take any 
interest in the beautiful game pastures, and 
Mason, though admiring the splendid lake 
and its rocky, mysterious islands, gave no 
word or sign of wishing to remain in camp 
upon its banks. They spent but one night 
In this beautiful location. They were up 
early the next morning, and soon left the 
glorious lake behind them. 


They were now in the head-waters of the 
Nechaco River, and were just entering the 
valley, or rather the watershed, of the great 
Skeena River, which was but indefinitely 
laid out upon the map, for the very good 
reason that it had never been fully explored. 
It was navigable for some two hundred miles, 
and at the head of navigation the Hudson 
Bay Company, with fearless enterprise, had 
established a station or trading-post, and 
toward the village of Hazleton the trail 
was tending in easy, sinuous way, looping 
across high, timbered hills, following small 
streams to their source, and zigzagging 
across low divides to other streams, down 
which it patiently descended. It never rose 
very high and never fell, of course, to sea 
level. 

It was well that Jack enjoyed to the full 
those days along the Black Water and beside 
Tchincut Lake, for on the very day following 
their camp on its bank the clouds began to 
close down upon them. Thus far they had 
been troubled by little rain, and the trail was 
dry and dusty. All that day the heavens 
behind them seemed to thicken and to 
threaten. A vast cloud of smoke ascended 
from a burning forest far to the west, heat- 
ing the sky till it glowed like brass and 
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bronze mingled. The wind, hot and dry, 
roared round the little train of horses like an 
unseen torrent, menacing and majestic. A 
burning dust arose from beneath their hooves, 
and Jack’s face was covered as with a mask. 
The land seemed suddenly to have become 
as dry as ashes and in danger of bursting 
into flames. 

Late in the afternoon they came to the 
confluence of the Nechaco and Endako, two 
swift and powerful streams. The rain- 
clouds, which had been threatening all day, 
were close at hand, and as our hero looked 
out on the broad, swift, silent grey waters, 
he realised for the first time the sinister 
barrier a river in a wild country can be. 
Ferries acquired a value he had not hitherto 
placed upon them. He was appalled at the 
problem of crossing. 

His resolute companions, however, in- 
structed him. They unsaddled and piled 
their packs on the bank of the river. They 
cut trees, and with their sling ropes tied 
them together in the form of a raft on which 
to ferry the baggage across. When all was 
ready, they felled trees in such wise as to 
form a little corral near thesloping bank, and 
having driven the horses into this enclosure, 
they forced them thence into the flood. The 
water was icy cold, and the horses dreaded 
it, but at last they plunged in and by hard 
swimming reached the opposite side. 

By this time Jack had acquired such confi- 
dence in his leaders that he was quite ready 


to take his place upon the raft, even though 
the water of the river was swift and black, 


and the rain was spattering upon it. They 
landed in a pouring rain, and our hero, wet 
and muddy, and weak with hunger, hastened 
to build a fire to get supper. Hardly a 
word was spoken among them, but each 
man knew his duty, and in a short time the 
tent was up, the fire was glowing, and the 
smell of coffee gave comforting assurance of 
supper. Jack wondered what his mother 
would have said if she could have seen 
him cooking there in the rain on the bank 
of this wild stream. 

It rained all that night and all the next 
day, and the Colonel was for pushing on, but 
Mason argued against it. “ We lose nothing 
by waiting, for no one else will travel ona 
day like this ; and besides, one or two of our 
horses need the rest.” 

The logic of this appealed to the Colonel, 
but he seemed very uneasy and very curt all 
day. It was plain that he chafed at every 
hour’s delay and Jack again asked himself, 
and this time much more definitely, “ What 
does this pursuit mean? Why is he so anxious 
to overtake the men with the sorrel horses ?” 
There had never been any word, hardly a 
hint, on Mason’s part as to what he thought 
of this journey, and Jack did not know 
whether to consider the trailer a party to 
the Colonel or only a guide. Both men 
were too self-contained, too masterful, and 
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Jack himself too young and boyish, for any 
confidences to be exchanged. 

Our hero, therefore, as he sat by the camp- 
fire during that gloomy, rainy day, was free 
to imagine what he pleased, and he imagined 
something very fine and heroic. His fancies 
ran this way: “The Colonel is an officer of 
some kind from Montana, and is in search of 
some great criminal—perhaps an embezzler, 
who is seeking escape by plunging into 
the wilderness. The Colonel probably went 
on to Vancouver or Seattle on the trail, only 
to find that his quarry had doubled on his 
trail. Still in pursuit, he had returned to 
Ashcroft, and is now hot and determined at 
the heels of the wrongdoer.” 

It was well that Jack had something 
to occupy his mind, because Mason was 
busy putting his outfit in order, and not in 
particularly cheerful mood, and the Colonel 
slept nearly all day. On all sides lay a wild, 
wide country. In every direction the fir- 
clad ridges met and mingled with the 
desolate rain-clouds. At their feet the cold, 
swift, and silent waters swept, swirling like 
oil, dimpled by the water-drops falling in- 
cessantly, 

Rain brought out all the disagreeable 
phases of camp-life. Everything was cold 
and clammy. Our hero’s boots, blankets, 
and clothing grew each hour more soggy. It 
was almost impossible to cook at the sputter- 
ing camp-fire. The tent, half filled with 
ill-smelling saddles, pads, and _ tarpaulins, 
left little space to spread a blanket. The 
spirit of adventure, which had moved the 
boy under the sun, by the lake, was entirely 
absent now, and yet he took a kind of joy in 
enduring these discomforts. “A fellow can’t 
expect to have it all nice and sunshiny all 
the time,” he said, as if speaking to George 
and Owen ; and if he could have exhibited 
himself to them in his worn, wet, and mouldy 
condition, he would have taken a certain 
pride in it. 

During the second day he came for the 
first time into touch with the natives, for the 
camp was near a village of Carrier Indians, 
and when they discovered the trailers, groups 
of short, swarthy young fellows came to 
visit them. They looked like Chinese, and 
clicked their tongues in astonishment over 
everything which the white man possessed, 
They did not beg, and were not in the least 
meddlesome, and Jack was rather glad of 
their company. They were wonderful boat- 
men, but knew nothing whatever of horses. 
They spoke only a few words of Chinook, 
and though Jack was able to pass but a 
phrase or two with them, he somehow came 
to a very pleasant understanding of them, 
and was able to get at their way of living. _ 

They professed not to understand this 
mysterious irruption of white men into their 
country. ‘Where do they come from? 
Where were they going?” ; 

To their questions Mason replied, in 
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rather lame Chinook, “ Hyu white men 
come. Go klap pilchickamen,” which means, 
“ They go hunt gold,” and with this they were 
forced to be content. They had heard in 
some dim way, also, that herds of “ moo- 
moos ”—cattle—were on the way, and they 
were much more excited about these cows 
than they were about the gold-seekers, On 
the whole, Jack rather liked them. 

The fishing was good here, and some of 
the lads were glad to show Jack a whirlpool 
just below the camp, wherein, they said, 
swam “ Hyu fish.” 

Jack found this to be perfectly true, for 
he caught four large fish, somewhat re- 
sembling a pike, the largest he had ever 
drawn from the water in his life; and he 
returned to his camp-fire in high pride and 
Joy. 

As he served these smoking hot at supper, 
the Colonel complimented him for the first 
time in several days, and these words from 
his leader added to his cheerfulness, so that 
not even the promise of another rainy night 
could depress him. 

Since leaving Quesnelle the Colonel, 
though he never spoke harshly, and never 
at any time demanded an unjust thing, was 
nevertheless curt and stern, and seldom 


spoke except to say “Good night” or to 
utter a cold “Good morning.” 

Mason was always equally reticent, so far 
as his own personal affairs were concerned, 
and checked all inquiry on Jack’s part con- 
cerning their leader. 


But he was not 
uncommunicative. He talked about the 
country and about gold-mining and trailing, 
and told stories of his cowboy life in a 
quiet and exceedingly interesting way. He 
made the boy his equal in every way. “I 
am from Montana, and a cowman and 
trailer,” he said once, and with a twinkle in 
his eye he said, “ You’ve heard the story of 
the man who was riding in the car with the 
inquisitive individual who wanted to know 
how he lost his leg, and who finally said, *° If 
you won’t ask any more questions, I'll tell 
you.’ The fellow promised, you remember, 
and then the one-legged man said, ‘ It was 
bit off.” Here Mason gave the boy a 
significant look. ‘“ You're all eaten up with 
curiosity about the Colonel, I can see that ; 
but of course it ain’t any of your affair, but 
I'll tell you. We met up on the train at 
Junction City, the Colonel and me, and he 
hired me to pack him. Now, that’s all I 
know about it.” 

Jack was not convinced of Mason’s entire 
frankness, but he was forced to be content 
with this half-confidence, which was a result 
of their long day in camp inthe rain. “He 
is right. What business of mine is it 
whether the Colonel is an officer or not, so 
long as he treats me right ?” 

At last the clouds broke, and saddling up 
with great energy, they set off, the Colonel 
leading the way as before. But the good 
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trailing was gone. There was to be no more 
careless rising and falling over the hills, 
The horses splashed ankle deep in mud and 
running water. The hills were slippery and 
hard to climb. The pack-horses laboured 
heavily, but the sky was very beautiful, and 
the radiant green foliage and the shouting 
of the robins made the boy’s heart leap with 
delight. The roaring streams which defied 
the little train, the mud mid-leg deep, were 
only so many enemies to be met and con- 
quered. 

He was troubled by the worn-out horses 
which they began to pass during these days, 
pack-animals that had fallen sick or had 
been abandened in the deep mud or in the 
quicksands of the streams, Jack had always 
been a lover of horses, and he looked into 
the faces of these poor creatures with almost 
the same pity he would have felt for men in 
distress, They gazed at him with infinite 
reproach in their big, sadeyes. The Colonel, 
however, examined them for their brands, 
without pity in his glance, and in one case a 
gleam of malevolent joy shone in his eyes 
as he placed his foot on one of these dead 
animals, a bald-faced sorrel, and with a note 
of triumph in his voice he said, “ We're 
pushing them hard, Mason. Here’s one of 
their horses.” 

This remark, this look, took the last ele- 
ment of doubt out of Jack’s mind. The 
Colonel was in pursuit not of friends, but of 
enemies. The days that followed were days 
of toil, Our hero helped pull horses from 
the mire andto pack goods across log 
bridges, while the animals swam. He 
helped cut brush to fill bad mudholes, and 
felled trees to build corduroy roads over 
quicksand. The Colonel displayed the 
energy of a giant, and the tenacity of a 
grizzly. The swing of his axe betrayed the 
expert woodsman, and he dragged at tree 
trunks and mowed down willows with an 
energy that never flagged. Under such 
leadership no man could shirk nor com- 
plain. Each night Jack went to bed stiff 
and sore and reeking wet. 

They were now high in the mountains, 
where the streams lay in boggy meadows, 
and where the mosquitoes bred in millions. 
There was scarcely a moment when the 
sun shone that they did not cover each 
man’s face as with a cloud. At night these 
small grey insects gave place to larger 
black ones, which seemed able to endure 
the cold and to become even more ferocious 
as the chill of midnight deepened. Sleep 
was impossible till after midnight, and 
daylight came at three o’clock, 

The way became each day wilder. 
Magnificent mountains, blazing likearmoured 
warriors, wearing helmets of: snow and 
breastplates of ice, rose all about the trail ; 
but the weather was glorious overhead, and 
our hero was able to hum a tune occasionally 
in the middle of the day ; but the nights 
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were a torture. The mosquitoes covered 
his hands while he cooked, and he was 
obliged to go inside the tent and drive out 
the mosquitoes before they could eat in any 
comfort. The only game was grouse, and 
of these there were plenty. Jack achieved 
a certain respect for the grouse, because of 
their ability to stand the mosquitoes. “ By 
George !” he said, “ I wish I had feathers on 
my legs and hands,” 

To this Mason dryly responded, “ You 
seem to be acquiring epidermis ; by-and-by 
you will get leathery enough so you will 
not mind these mosquitoes any more than 
an Indian.” 

The Colonel’s force and his method of 
travel enabled them to leave almost every 
other outfit behind, and they were now 
travelling on the trail as lonely as though 
no one else was bound for the same 
destination; but “the sorrel outfit” kept 
well out of reach. 

“He must want to join those fellows 
pretty bad,” Jack ventured to say to Mason 
one day, while the Colonel was out of ear- 
shot. 

Mason gave him a look that took him a 
little deeper into his confidence. ‘‘ That’s 
what,” said he, in the queer vernacular which 
he used. “’Pears like he couldn't live 
without ’em, And it does seem like they 
just as soon travel alone, don’t you think ? 


But see here, boy, don’t you let the old man 
know that you’re getting curious about his 


business, because he’s growing crankier 
every day.” 

It was now full summer as they descended. 
Wild roses broke in bloom, millions and 
millions of them, and strawberries began to 
ripen on the vines. Grass was knee-high in 
Open spaces beside the brook, and Jack 
began to feel as though he had been on the 
trail for months, And still the Colonel hurried 
forward. 

Our hero was as eager to hasten as his 
leader, but for a different reason. He was 
worn out with the insects. To cook was 
now a veritable battle, a bloody carnage. 
At times he was forced to wear mosquito 
netting over his head. Mason accused him 
of kneading the bread with his gloves on ; 
but Jack declared that he used a spoon and 
just stirred it. 

They were following a tributary of the 
Bulkley, but the trail still showed the 
passage of a good many horses, and it was 
plain that the Colonel rose every morning 
with the expectation of coming upon his 
quarry before the sun went down. 

At last they crossed the high divide and 
began to wind along the bank of the Bulkley, 
and the way grew pleasanter. Had it not 
been for the mosquitoes and the flies, the 
camping would have been ideal. At the 
end of their fifth week out of Ashcroft, they 
dropped down to Hazelton, at the forks of 
the Skeena. It was about four o’clock of the 
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afternoon, and as Jack looked out upon the 
spread of the Bulkley which ran between 
them and the post, he wondered how they 
were to get across, so swift and so wide was 
the current. 

The Indians came to their aid, and as he 
delivered the second bunch of horses into 
the hands of the ferryman, he said, “I take 
off my hat to you. You sure know all 
about rivers and canoes” ; and as he watched 
them conduct the horses across the swift 
and terrible stream, he added, “ They know 
as much about canoes as a cowboy does 
about a cayuse, and that is saying a great 
deal.” 

It was wonderful to see these little people 
manipulate their canoes on these grey 
glacial rivers, where not one drop of water 
seemed at rest, where no whirlpools, no 
quiet nooks, offered anchorage. Mason was 
amazed at their chattering. “The Injuns 
I’ve known,” he said, “are quiet chaps— 
not much doing in the line of talk. And at 
first I had these fellows sized up as a lot of 
blackbirds, but I’m mistaken. They can 
use a paddle just as well as they use their 
tongues.” 

And this was true. In their big canoes, 
with a steersman at the stern and another 
at the bow, and with one or two paddles in 
the middle, crazily whooping and apparently 
scared to death, they were in reality the 
most precise and powerful rivermen. They 
never failed to land their boats and the 
horses at the proper point. They knew 
exactly when to shout and when to dip 
their paddles. 

They made camp that night just above 
the village. The Colonel rode down to the 
trading-post to make inquiries, as he said, 
of the trail which still lay ahead of them, 
and a little later Jack and Mason, eager 
for a sight of civilisation, also went down 
to the village, which was a queer collection 
of Indian huts, barricades, store-houses, and 
camps. It was a trading-post and a camp 
of natives, and had been established for 
many years. 

Mason laid in some extra stores while 
Jack wandered down to the wharf and about 
the streets of the strange little town. 

“Well, partner,” said Mason, as they set 
out for camp, “as near as I can figure it, 
were about half-way to Teslin Lake. 
According to the maps it is four hundred 
miles to the Stikeen, and two hundred more 
to where you build your raft. How do 
you feel about it ?” 

Jack looked away to the north-west, and 
his heart was big with gratitude toward his 
companion as he said, “I don’t care what 
threatens so long as you are with me. I 
hope you're going through ?” he asked. 

“Oh! I’m going through ; but I can’t say 
about the Colonel. All depends on whether 
he finds his friends have left the trail and 
gone down the river or not. You see, there 
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are lots of Indian canoes going down to the 
coast from this point, and if those fellows 
ahead have any idea that the Colonel is on 
their trail, and want to shake him off, they'll 
just turn their bald-faced sorrels loose and 
jump a canoe for the coast. I kind o’ 
think that’s their game.” 

The Colonel returned from his visit to the 
town with a face so stern and so dark that 
the boy shrank from him. “They’re out- 
footing us,” he said to Mason ; “they passed 
here five days ago. And we’ve got to pull 
out of here to-morrow mofning.” 

Mason rose to his full height and quietly 
said, “ Can’t do it, Colonel ; we’ve got to get 
shod here.” 

The other man’s eyes blazed with a sudden 
fire. ‘‘ Would you let ’em escape ?” 

“What would you do with a lot of crippled 
stock?” replied Mason. ‘“ They’ve probably 
shod up here and bought fresh horses and 
more provisions, and we’ve got to do the 
same. It’s a case of more haste the less 
speed, here.” 

The Colonel acknowledged the logic of all 
this. ‘‘ Well, we’ll put in one day here, so 
get what you need and get it quick.” 

“ Now you're talking sense. A day ortwo 
ain’t going to lose your friends. The trail 
from here on, according to all the informa- 
tion I can get, isa lulu. So far as I can 
find out, the stretch we’ve come over is a 
nice plank road in comparison.” 

Again Jack went down with Mason into 
the little town to visit the trading-post, whose 
windows looked out upon the Skeena, a 
flood which made the Bulkley seem shallow 
and insignificant. It came out of the north, 
the mysterious and icy north, where great, 
sharp, snow-covered peaks, unnamed and 
unmeasured, towered to the sky. It ran 
toward the range of glacial coast mountains, 
swift and menacing. Even as he gazed 
upon it the glistening body of a horse went 
drifting by, tossing and tumbling in the 
waters, which grew instantly more menacing 
by reason of that helpless piece of float. 

As they were walking home, Mason broke 
silence by saying, “If I’m any judge, the 
Colonei’s mad all the way through, and it’s 
going to be worse and more of it from here 
on, and I’ve come to the conclusion that 
you’d just better drop out right here. You 
can easily get passage down the river, either 
with the company’s boat or one of these 
Indian canoes-——” 

The blood of his pioneer father flamed hot 
in Jack’s face as he cried out, “ What do 
you take me for? As long as I can sit a 
horse, or stagger along, I’m going to stay 
with you—if you'll let me,” he added, feeling 
that he was only a passenger after all. 

Mason threw out his hand. ‘Good for 
you, laddie buck! I’d be mighty sorry to go 
on without you!” Here he seemed to feel 
that he had over-stepped the bounds of his 
reserve, and added, “We sure need your 
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cooking. If you go along, I'll make it as 
easy for you as I can.” 

“Well, I’m going,” cried Jack, “and I’m 
going todo my part, no matter what comes.” 

“T reckon we’d better all make up our 
minds to a certain amount of work and 
worry,” the trailer replied, with a quiet 
smile. 


Mason, as well as Jack, was beginning 
to realise the bigness of the Canadian 
North-west. “ This, sure, is a big country,” 
he said. ‘“‘When I contracted to come in 
here with the Colonel, I had no idea of what 
it was like. It sure is broad and wet.” 

Jack had thought the crossing of the 
Bulkley River a feat, but when they faced 
the broad expanse of the Skeena, just above 
where the Kispyox entered from the west, 
he shivered with awe. ‘“ What could we do 
without these Indians and their boats?” he 
asked of Mason. 

“Not a thing,” replied the trailer. “I’m 
no water-bug. I quit on the banks of a 
stream like this.” 

Again the chattering boatmen, driving 
their long canoe, took them in charge, and 
Mason submitted to the guidance with a 
kind of awkward boyishness. “I’m _ not 
accustomed to having anything done for me,” 
he explained. The Indians seemed as 
irresponsible as a box of monkeys, but they 
took the horses across with unerring skill 
and with high spirits. This struggle with 
the glacial water was as exhilarating to them, 
seemingly, as managing a bucking bronco 
would have been to Mason, In the matter 
of an hour or so the entire train and their 
packs were set across, and the horses, wet 
and weak, were under way. 

For the first day their trail led along the 
west fork of the Skeena, which the Siwashes 
called “ Kispyox.” It was a beautiful stream, 
running over flashing ripples. The sunlight 
fell rich and warm, and wild roses, in splendid 
sprays, shook their odours upon our hero as 
he passed. The painter’s brush, vivid as 
blood, lit the grasses as with flames, while 
geraniums, columbines, and _— strawberry 
bloom reminded Jack keenly of the meadows 
at home. 

Just about sunset they entered a flat 
valley, which was dotted with outfits in 
camp. Bells were tinkling merrily, and 
the sound of axes added a civilised note 
which was very grateful and cheering. 
As they passed, some of those in camp 
cried out, “You'd better stop here. They 
say there’s no feed again for forty miles.” 

“IT guess they’re trying to scare Us, 
Mason remarked. “I can’t believe that we 
are to leave all grass behind. ” 

They went into camp a few miles above 
the flat in the rain, a sudden downpour 
which Mason thought would be only a 
shower. He was deceived. It was raining 
when they woke the next morning, and it 
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rained allday. They remained in camp, too 
tired to pack up, and Jack, sitting above the 
struggling flame of his camp-fire, listened to 
the talk of his elders. 

The Colonel was exultant over the news 
of the evil chances ahead of them. 

“lve got them in a pocket,” he cried, 
“but we must be careful not to pass them 
on the trail. I’ve got them now.” And in 
this ejaculation the boy thought he detected 
anote of fierce joy, and became still more 
eager to know his leader’s real mission. 

He again approached Mason on the sub- 
ject, but the trailer was as impassive as ever. 

“Don’t get too curious, young feller,” he 
said warningly. ‘‘ Whatever the Colonel has 
on hand is his own biz.  Let’s talk about 
the trail. It seems, according to what the 


never was in such a country. Seems like 
nothing can stand the mosquitoes but the 
grouse.” 

As they were turning in that night, the 
Colonel said, with quiet grimness, “‘ We 
travel to-morrow, boys, rain or shine.” And 
with these words his eyes emitted a gleam 
like those of a wolf. Jack began to fear 
that the purpose which animated him was 
becoming the fixed idea of the monomaniac. 
He really seemed insanely persistent. 

It was still raining when they woke, but 
they broke camp, and started to climb the 
big green divide which lay to the east ; that 
ride tried the boy’s resolution as well as 
his physical endurance. To penetrate the 
willows of the trail was like swimming in a 
sea of green water, and the tall witch-hazels 
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“I've ‘got them in a pocket,’ said the Colonel.” 


Colonel learned in the town, that it is four 
hundred miles long, and part of it has not 
been travelled, even by the Indians, for 
twenty years. I reckon we are in for a 
sweet and lovely month of it. You'll be 
Sure enough season checked by the time 
you get through. Your own mother wouldn’t 
know you. ” 

Jack was not daunted by this news. He 
had a boy’s love of struggle, of heroism, 
and the thought of being thirty days more 
dragging up cinches had a certain value. 

‘All right. I can stand it, if you can,” 
he cried, in boyish bravado. 

i “ Good boy !” exclaimed Mason, and added, 

However, I would like to strike the game 
country pretty soon. I want to see one of 
those twelve-foot bears they’ve told us of. I 
Want to see a wild animal now and then. I 


slashed tons of water over both horse and 
rider. The trail “side-stepped,” as Mason 
said, up a high ridge, whose summit was lost 
in obscurity—up and up, across mad little 
streams, over logs and roots, up into the 
vast tracts of fire-devastated firs, up beyond 
grass, beyond green, up where only ferns 
and leek-like plants grew, and where no bird 
uttered voice. It seemed impossible that 
but a few hours before they had passed that 
sunny meadow on the Kispyox. 

Hour after hour they rode on, the horses 
striding over fallen tree trunks, sprawling 
over stones, slipping over snarled and snake- 
like roots, bitten by the mosquitoes, and wet 
to the bone. They slid down dangerous 
slopes of slate, and lunged through sinks of 
vegetable mould which threatened to engulf 
them. The forest was mockingly green, but 
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as night fell it seemed more pitiless than the 
sky. It offered no food—no place of rest. 

After sixteen hours of desperate riding, 
just as the desolate night was falling, the 
Colonel led the way down upon a little 
boggy lake, round which a fringe of grass 
grew, and Jack slipped from his horse, so 
stiff he could hardly stand. 

Wet and shivering as he was, he could 
not permit his companions to charge him 
with being worn out ; therefore he resolutely 
set about building his fire and cooking 
supper, while the faithful horses perilously 
walked the bog, gnawing at every bare tuft 
of sod to appease their hunger. 

This was the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance with the Skeena valley. For eight 
days, with scarcely a moment’s resting-space, 
under this dripping, gloomy sky, through 
this sodden, sunless forest of firs, where only 
writhing, diabolic shrubs and _ poisonous 
plants grew, they drove desperately, their 
clothing wet, their limbs stiff and sore, their 
horses growing each day gaunter and 
weaker. 

Every hour on the trail was torture to man 
and to beast, but the Colonel plodded on in 
dogged silence, in a land empty of every living 
thing but toads. No insect sang, no bird 
uttered a cry, and no beast was seen to 
move. Only Mason lifted cheerful voice as 
he urged his tired, stumbling horses through 
an endless succession of morasses. Jack 
began to consider his leader as bitter, as 
silent, and as merciless as the forest. There 
were times when it seemed as if they were 
being led by a demon, so tireless, so silent, 
and so sinister was their bearded guide. 

One night the horses, cold, and thin of 
blood, came to the fire and shared it with 
their masters, standing so close that the 
flame tingled upon their noses. They fell 
sick of poisonous weeds which their hunger 
forced them to feed upon. One of them 
sank in aslough and could not rise ; another 
stopped rigid and quivering in the trail and 
fell, dead. Jack’s own horse was seized 
with a kind of spasm in his throat. The 
eyes of all of them became wild, dilated, and 
glassy, and they rushed upon their dangers 
with a sort of desperation as if their troubles 
had made them mad. The roots trapped 
their feet, and several times Mason was 
forced to chop them loose with the axe. 
Each day their bones showed plainer, but 
the Colonel halted only when it was absolutely 
necessary to sustain their lives. His care 
for them was not pity ; it was only a kind of 
policy. He had need of them. 

During this terrible passage of the forest 
Jack would have lost heart altogether had 
it not been for Mason, who was as tender 
of him as an elder brother. The boy’s 
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heart went out to him as to no other man he 
had ever known, except to his own father, 

At times, when the Colonel was out of 
earshot, the trailer came to the fire and, 
while Jack was cooking, talked of the day’s 
travel, always in his slow, humorous way, as 
if intending to cheer him up. 

“Son, you’re sure all right. You can have 
a certificate from me any day, but I reckon, 
all the same, you wish you hadn’t tied up to 
this outfit. Now don’t you blame me. I 
tell you right now, if I had known the Colonel 
was so near locoed, I wouldn’t have come. 
Seems like his whole mind is bent on riding 
alongside of these parties ahead. I’ve heard 
of Indians camping on a man’s trail like this, 
and they say the Russians will do it, year in 
and year out, but I swear I never have seen 
anything like it in a white man before. I 
reckon you and me are due to kind of touch 
elbows once in a while, just to keep from 
being locoed ourselves. It wouldn’t surprise 
me any morning to hear the old man crack 
into a laugh. It ain’t human the way he’s 
going on.” 

This was the plainest word Mason had 
permitted himself to speak of his leadet’s 
characteristics, and the two young men 
looked at each other with a sympathy which 
brought them very close together. From 
that time the trailer’s quaint phraseology 
and the kindly light of his eyes came often 
to help Jack endure the silence of the forest 
and the gloom of his leader’s presence. 
Mason went further by sharing the task of 
procuring dry wood for his fire, and by many 
other little services which, not much in them- 
selves, showed a constant protecting care. 

When conditions were at their worst, 
Mason was cheeriest, and Jack himself could 
see that the Colonel’s nerves were beginning 
to play him tricks. He was growing fiercely 
irritable, and blamed Mason for any delay. 
He repelled all Jack’s attempts at general 
conversation, and the strain of his mood 
became more and more like insanity. 

Each night, as the boy looked back at the 
day’s travel, his heart contracted with fear. 
He saw horses swimming broad, swift 
streams, their eyes dilated and anxious, 
their nostrils blown like trumpets, their 
bony bodies low in the water. He saw 
them jerked through mountain torrents, 
now lost to sight, now rolling like barrels, 
saved only by the lead ropes. He walked 
with them on dangerous bridges, or de- 
scended steep banks in the pitfalls of mud 
through which they moved with groaning 
sighs of pain. Their bones grew each day 
more visible, and ulcers ate away their flesh, 
till even Mason said to them, “The Lord 
forgive us for bringing you into this infernal 
country.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUES. 


BY EGAN 


observant that every collector is 

at heart a dealer. ‘This sounds all 
right, but it is really far from true. Among 
all the pleasant booths in Vanity Fair, 
there are none more frequented by the 
enthusiastic amateur than those of the 
curio-seller, the more or jess plain dealer 
in the applied arts of our ancestors, and 
the vendor of pictures and the decorative 
objects that go to make the house 
beautiful. 


The Shops that Flatter. 


In the shops the cultivated non- 
professional collector is, as it were, lord 
of his own soul, He sees something he 
likes. He believes it to be, say, an early 
Chelsea figure. He is not either helped 
in his belief nor disillusionised by the, 
perhaps, unknowing lady of the counter. 
He makes his price; he incorporates 
his purchase in his cabinet of treasures ; 
he delights in it for a while ; he forgets 
what he gave for it ; and, later, when he 
finds others rate it as a humble effort of 
the present day, he says, with just 
philosophy, that he bought it because 
he liked it, and not for profit, nor to 
please the critic. He recognises then 
that his little Troy of zsthetic pleasure 
“has been,” and so on, to the next 
endeavour. As long as he loiters down 
the primrose paths that the “antique 
dealer”—he and his goods may be quite 
young, but that is the title he gives 
himself—prepares for the collector, he 
buys the things that please his fancy and 
do not greatly hurt his purse. In the 
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auction-rooms he is largely at the mercy 
of his environment, he may spend a good 
deal more than he intends, But, after a 
course of the shops he will surely become 
more ambitious, and desire to trace the 
fast-flowing river of antiques to its source 
and enter that other world which lies 
beneath the hammer and echoes to the 
raucous bid. 


The Amateur in the Auction- 
room. 

There are bargains galore at auctions, 
but the way to them is beset with pitfall 
and with gin. On entering one need 
not abandon hope, but it is well to put 
away one’s familiar, pleasing airs of 
connoisseurship and the graces of the 
lover of art for art’s sake. ‘The neophytes 
who find their way to what may be called 
the trade sales either in King Street, 
St. James’s, or King Street, Covent 
Garden, are not many, but on the ap- 
proach of such an one every man’s 
hand is against him. Not that the new- 
comer knows this. They receive him 
most politely, if they take any notice of 
him, but they watch his habit of mind 
and the bent of his desire, and they 
pounce upon and devour him, in a quiet 
way, when the time comes. 


Warnings, and a Recommendation 
or SO. 

One might bear in mind that in an 
auction-room the bitterest conditions of 
commercialism are in force. The market 
price is one of the strong facts of life, and 
most of the vast crowd you see about you 
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know it to nicety, and the auctioneer 
knows they know it, and he will soon 
know that you don’t. ‘Take, for example, 
the monthly sales of antique furniture of 
various kinds, such as are held in the less 
fashionable parts of London, and are 
frequented by “the trade,” and also by 
such bold amateurs as those hardened 
by a thousand experiences who dare to 
steal in where dealers come to be fed. 
Some prudent persons have decided that 
such marts are no suitable place for the 
gently bred—they are certainly not for 
the simple. Here the Hebraic huckster, 
from the lower depths, is to be found 
forcing his way to victory; there the wily 
old hand and the accomplished bargain- 
hunter are out for blood. ‘The vast 
majority of the persons gathered in such 
a place have devoted their lives to the 
subject of buying old furniture for some- 
thing less than they can sell it at again, 
and, that being their one object, for the 
moment, all other considerations—polite- 
ness, the thought of others, humour—are 
obliterate. A hot, hurried, often angry, 
crowd presses about one: cupidity shows 
on every face, a belief in bluster and the 


fact that “money talks” is displayed in 
every action. One must love one’s quarry, 
and be a bit of a sportsman, to go into 


such an arena. Caste does not count 
there, but still it is the duty of the 
amateur to make himself equal, in 
another sense, to his neighbours. For 
this purpose one might suggest a few 
simple lines of action to the lady—and 
women are, of course, the cleverest hands 
at a bargain—or man who, having pursued 
a hobby through varying stages, decides to 
enter the auctions. Taking the class of 
sale we have mentioned as typical, the 
first step might be to glance with a careful 
eye over the catalogue and note the— 
probably many—objects that come within 
our sphere of interest. Everything looks 
well in a well-written catalogue. Then 
one should give oneself plenty of time to 
“view” the pieces the day before the 
sale. A magnifying glass is here a use- 
ful friend ; under its informing influence 
cracks appear in porcelain, newly made 
additions in Chippendale, hopeless 
“fakes” stand confessed. Having weed- 
ed out poor specimens and broken pieces 
—never buy a repairing job is a counsel 
of perfection, but a good general prin- 
ciple—you consider at leisure the ex- 
amples you most desire. Put aside 
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enthusiasm—auction-rooms will help you 
to do this, for they are often well-stocked, 
and, in seeing many possible purchases, 
you become eclectic. Having noted the 
half-dozen pieces you wish to own, in- 
form yourself, as far as possible, as to 
their value. Reference to one of the 
now general hand-books on the particular 
subject, say, an _ eighteenth-century 
mahogany card-table, a patch-stand, or 
a lacquer cabinet, when you reach home, 
will repay the trouble; a visit to one 
of the large West-end dealers and a 
judicious inquiry or two as to prices may 
help you; but, whatever the means—and 
your own desire to be wise in time will 
suggest some—be sure that when you 
return next day to the auction you know 
the top price you want to give, and will 
not be guided by the bidding. The 
auctioneers and the trade between them 
are often tempted to what is called “ trot” 
a novice—that is, run up the price for 
his benefit, or increase it by larger bids 
than usual. Ten shillings is a price that 
small pieces of furniture—for example, 
an early fire-screen or a corner cupboard 
—are often started at by the auctioneer, 
who makes believe to have had a bid. 
If the newcomer thinks the price low he 
will nod to the seller, who, as it were in 
reply, will say a pound, and soon find 
thirty shillings elsewhere —- although it 
does not really exist ; another nod from 
you, and in this way you may pay two 
pounds for a piece that, although worth 
it to you at the moment, will prove a 
poor bargain. The better plan, if you 
suspect the auctioneer of having started 
the price at ten shillings, is to lie low, 
when, no one else bidding, he will say, 
“Well, gentlemen, five shillings”; some 
few may then increase at a shilling or 
two a time, and when these bids are 
dying out you name a price in clear 
figures—you are as near the rostrum as 
possible—and nail your piece at a modest 
outlay. In one’s auction-room under- 
graduate days there is a certain amount 
of perplexity and confusion and excite- 
ment—even the old hands, whose liveli- 
hood depends on the prices, are sometimes 
carried away—and of this the astute 
auctioneer will, of course, take advantage. 
Indeed, this liability to be led on and 
misled in the exquisite moment of ac- 
quisition makes me inclined to recom- 
mend the use of the honest porter to 
whom you pay a commission, 
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The Use of the Honest Porter, 


All aucticn-rooms, from Christies’ to 
the ultimate East, possess these useful 
attachés, and the prudent purchaser who 
would not spend too much time among 
the crowd and press of the rooms would 
do well to make friends with the best 
man of this class he can find, and arrange 
a basis of mutual confidence. In the 
first flush and vigour of one’s collecting 
perhaps this delegation of duty may appear 
unnecessary and pusillanimous ; but, as 
one’s, interest grows in various branches 
of this art and craft, one owns the immense 
advantage these humble friends can bring. 
Without underestimating the joy of 
personal encounter among the beasts of 
Ephesus--if one may be allowed the 
term—the friendship of a good porter 
or attendant is still above rubies. Most 
of these men, for example, can tell you 
pretty well beforehand what a piece is 
likely to fetch in their particular sale- 
room—they may know nothing of its 
value elsewhere—and thus enable you 
to regulate your bid. For a matter of 
one shilling in each pound sterling of 
your outlay you can purchase the service 
as bidder, caretaker, and guide, of this 
locally important person. Some of these 
men are worth more and like more. 
With others it is well to arrange a sort 
of sliding-scale of commission, which has 
for basis the principle that the lower 
the sum for which he obtains the object 
the higher the commission. These are 
matters of personal arrangement, which 
will be found to work to the collector’s 
advantage. 


An Objection to Auctions and a 
Way Out. 


There is one objection to the auction 
which is soon brought home to the pur- 
chaser, either at the sales of antiques in 
the marts or at private houses and the 
like. It is that many of the lots are 
made up to suit the general dealers, and 
if one particularly wants a Worcester tea- 
pot or a Sheffield-plate snuffer-tray, you 
may find yourself saddled with a number 
of pieces utterly useless to you and an 
offence to your aesthetic tastes. But it is 


a mistake to abandon and scorn these 
things ; strange to say, some one wants 
them. In the well-known auction-rooms 
the best plan is to take away the one 
piece that you need for your collection 
and, with the aid of your excellent friend 
the porter, you can arrange that the other 
part of the lot goes into another sale— 
when you become the seller instead of 
buyer. If at a private house, have your 
whole lot taken home—there is difficulty 
about transporting delicate goods after an 
auction, one admits—and store out of 
sight the things that are least excellent. 
After a time you will have sufficient to 
make a dozen or so lots for some other 
auction. 

There is one extraordinarily fortunate 
and clever collector of antiques well 
known in “the rooms” whose cabinets 
are filled with examples that have cost 
him nothing. Indeed, owing to the satis- 
factory sale of the balance of the lots, in 
many cases he may be said to have been 
paid a guinea or two to accept his valu- 
able piece of Stuart silver or his peeny 
little Sevres pot-pourri vase. 

But such good fortune must be the lot 
of the very few and very skilful among us, 
and also, it might be remembered, such 
sales and exchanges cost no small amount 
of labour, and some capital is often in- 
volved. However, it shows that the 
romance of the sale-room—as well as the 
profit—still exists. 


Bad Days and Compensation. 
There will always be trying days 
when the examples that lcoked so well 
in the catalogue are little better than 
fakes,” and the pieces we thought dear 
at £10 gofor double the sum. But, when 
least expected, in these asin other corners 
of the world, fortune turns. Some little- 
noticed lot chances to be better than its 
description; somehow, at the moment 
when it comes up, the dealers nod at 
their posts of vantage, instead of at the 
auctioneer, and lo, a little while, and we 
become possessed, in the very teeth of the 
trade, of an object for which, as we leave 
the rooms, we are offered twice as much 
as we have given. That is one of the 

great moments of the amateur’s life. 
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PRISONERS AND PRISON LIFE. 


HOW CRIMINALS SHOULD BE PUNISHED. 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR REFORM. 
BY THOMAS HOLMES. 


“ With regard to Holloway Prison, it was a bastille which she considered a disgrace to their 
civilisation, and a mockery to their Christianity. When women became citizens, and accepted the 
duties as well as the rights of citizenship, one of the first things they would do would be to see that 
these prisons, these bastilles, should cease to be what they were at present.” —Mrs. COBDEN-SAUNDERSON, 
on her release. 


N considering the question of the years, for offences against property; yet 
| punishment of prisoners proved _ possibly he never stole a hundred pounds’ 
guilty of serious offences against worth of goods in his life, for he invariably 
the law, first let me make a protest got taken in the attempt. Now, he also 
against the present tendency of the law, to _ presents a striking example of the futility 
consider offences against property more of the present method of dealing with 
serious than offences against the person. those who are sentenced to long terms. 
If we thought rightly, offences against the He is industrious, intelligent, and clever, 
person would be considered the more a lover of liberty, and a kind-hearted man, 
serious, and represents what may be considered 
the best type of a criminal. 

The Story of the Ticket-of-leave Man. But, strange to say, when at liberty and 
I have on my list of friends a man __ self-supporting, with much to lose and 
who has just been discharged from a nothing to gain, he will lapse again into his 
penal establishment, where he has been old crime, and be again committed to a 

detained for six years and a half. Heis penal establishment. 
fifty-five years of age, and has been sen- Sentences of fifteen, seven, and five 
tenced at different times to terms of penal years have been passed upon him, all of 
servitude amounting to about thirty-five which he has served, less the allowance 
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for ticket-of-leave. He behaves himself in 
prison, and obtains full marks for good 
conduct. When at liberty he exhibits 
many good qualities, and is by no means 
an unpleasant companion, ‘This man is 
now in prison for a repetition of his 
original offence—-burglary. He was in 
work and not in want when he again 
resorted to crime. 

“Tell me,” I said to him, “what was 
your life during the last six and a half 
years ?” 


Alone Sixteen Hours a Day. 

He said, “‘I spent sixteen hours every 
day in my cell alone, excepting on 
Saturdays and Sundays, when I had 
twenty hours of it. I was searched four 
times every day, during the whole six and 
a half years, and once every fortnight my 
cell was searched, to see if I had anything 
contraband. I rose at 5.15 every morning 
and cleaned my cell; at 5.45 I had my 
breakfast of ten ounces of bread and one 
pint of poor tea; at 7.0 every morning I 
went to chapel for ten minutes; after 
chapel I had ten minutes’ parade. I had 
all my meals in my cell, my dinner at 
11.30, and my tea at 5.30; at 6.45 I might 
go to bed. I knew every bit of my cell, 
every scratch on the floor and every mark 
on the wall. We had a few books to read, 
but the light was not good.” 

Now this, I contend, is a course of treat- 
ment that is certain to demoralise any 
intelligent man. 

The old story of the cobbler in the 
Bastille, who when brought out of his 
cell wept to be taken back again to the 
place where he had spent so many horrible 
years, is true; it ‘is true to-day—and 
long-term prisoners, though loathing and 
fearing the prison life, yet in that prison 
life have inbibed into their condition 
something that draws them back to it. 


Rewards wanted for Industry 
and Skill. 


Prisoners nowadays are not unkindly 


treated. The days of active cruelty are 
ended, and signs are not wanting that the 
days of soul-destroying monotony are nearly 
numbered. Changes will take place. Let 
me suggest what those changes should be. 

First and foremost there must be an 
abundance of work provided for the 
prisoners—work that shall require some 
use of brains and intelligence. Prison 
industries must be provided of a kind 
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that would throw some interest into the 
lives of the prisoners, even if the articles 
made have to be sold in the open market. 
A thousand times better will it be for 
our prisons to become competitors even 
in trade, than for the present state of 
affairs to continue. I firmly believe that 
if intelligent work were provided, the great 
majority of our hardened offenders would 
not lapse into crime when released from 
prison. I would also abolish the ticket- 
of-leave system. So long as a reduction 
of three months in every year is offered 
to prisoners who behave themselves, just 
so long will prisoners “ play ‘possum ” to 
get that reduction. Surely it would be 
better to offer other rewards for industry, 
skill, and good behaviour. 


Put to Bed at Seven O'clock. 

Judges’ sentences are not now so 
vindictive as a rule, but I would have 
their sentences final, unless peculiar 
circumstances intervene. It is easy to 
see what the rewards for good conduct 
should be. A slight improvement in the 
conditions under which they live should 
be their reward ; give skill and industry 
a chance of improving the conditions of 
the worker, let them have a iittle better 
food occasionally, and a few humanising 
influences in their cell, and, my life for 
it, many of them will respond to the 
opportunity. Industry and skill will then 
become habitual, and other advantages 
might then be given. Further relaxations, 
with occasional lectures and maybe 
concerts—anything to humanise. Fancy 
an intelligent man being put to bed at 
seven o'clock night after night—to lie 
awake hour after hour, to be driven 
in upon himself with no possible chance 
of forgetting the past even for a brief 
moment. 


Some Hints from America. 

The whole method seems so absurd to 
us, so wasteful,so destructive of intelligence 
and manhood, that one wonders who 
conceived it. In America they have a 
system which in some particulars we 
might copy, though not going to the 
length they do. Here our Prisoners’ Aid 
Societies have an almost impossible task, 
for they can do little with or for the man who 
has served a long sentence. In America 
the Aid Society is a public body, and the 
chaplain and the governor of the jail 
form part of it. A parole officer is 
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appointed for most jails; he is a State 
official, but lives outside the jail entirely ; 
he is a paid servant, and under control of 
the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. 

The prisoners are constantly visited by 
its members. When the governor and 
chaplain have come to the conclusion that 
any prisoner is fit for liberty, they have 
power to allow him out on parole. He 
is then placed under the superintendence 
of the parole officer. Should his conduct 
not prove satisfactory, the parole officer 
has the power to give him into custody 
and return him to prison. This system, 
as I have said, might be partly adopted in 
England, but only for first offenders. For 
the mere sake of vengeance it is not worth 
while keeping any man in prison; but 
the safety of the community and the good 
of the individual must always be con- 
sidered. If the safety of the public can be 
secured by the partial release of a first 
offender, it is well to do so. Undoubtedly 
a number of men commit isolated crimes 
which they would never repeat ; for such 
men the parole system would be excellent, 
and would enable them to return to life, 
maintain themselves, and perchance their 
families. But to allow all sorts of prisoners 
out on parole would be more than folly ; it 
would be madness. 


The Men at War with Society. 


Thus far I have been dealing with 
prisoners who are not hopeless; but 
there are two classes of prisoners who, in 
my opinion, are absolutely hopeless. First, 
clever rogues, forgers, counterfeit-coin 
makers, and the élite of the burglar 
class—all these men are at war with 
society, and society will do well to protect 
itself against men of this description. 
Short sentences for these men are useless. 
Fortunately the number of them is 
comparatively small, and they are fairly 
well known to the police. In this matter 
I agree with Sir Robert Anderson, that 
they should be detained for life. I am, 
of course, speaking of real professional 
criminals. 

But even if the State detains these 
men for life, there is no reason why they 
should be a great burden upon the 
community. The skill, enterprise, and 
industry that these men have exhibited in 
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criminality might easily be turned to 
account when they are under detention; 
and it ought to be no difficuit matter for 
these men to earn their own living. 

I expect my suggestion will raise a 
protest from trades-unionists and others, 
who will complain of prison-made goods— 
and there may be something in their 
complaint ; but in this matter we shall 
ultimately be forced to accept the least 
evil, and certainly life detention, with 
reasonable occupation for dangerous 
criminals, would prove much better than 
periods of detention, alternated with 
periods of crime, during which innocent 
people suffer, and much expense is en- 
tailed upon the community. 


The Unfit and the Young. 


The second class to which I allude are 
prisoners that are mentally defective, or 
subject to some kind of mania. With the 
older ones we can only let their lives ebb 
out and hope the process may not be a 
long one, but with the younger ones much 
may be done. Many of them have been 
neglected in their early youth by their 
friends, and by the State, and the State 
has to pay the penalty of the neglect. 
Catch them young, is my advice, and 
teach them something. 

Prisons are being set apart for the 
young. At Borstal and Bedford especially 
great attention is being paid, and undoubt- 
edly good results will come ; but in deal- 
ing with these younger and_ partially 
affected prisoners, I think that many rules 
adopted with regard to older criminals 
might be abandoned. ‘The schoolmaster, 
as well as the technical instructor, should 
be a leading feature ; gymnastic exercises 
and even athletic sports should be encour- 
aged. We don’t want to see these 
prisoners become “ habituals ”—therefore 
their detention should be somewhat 
lengthy, and the training of that char- 
acter to develop manhood and _ self- 
reliance, 

Finally, let me say that if the nation 
wishes for a reduction in its criminal class 
it must pay attention, not only to the 
things I have pointed out, but also to 
the social conditions that prevail in the 
housing of the poor and the training 
of the young. 
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THE CASE OF VALENTINE. 


BY ADA LEVERSON. 


WAS really very sorry for Cecilia, 
She did not get on with her step- 
mother, because she, Cecilia, was 

a vegetarian, and her step-mother was a 
Christian Scientist. My wife, however, 
did not pity her in the least for this ; but 
suid it only needed a little tact, the 
step-mother being a young widow and 
a most amiable fool, whom any one 
could manage. Also, Laura thought 
Cecilia’s miniature-painting beneath con- 
tempt, and made no secret of her opinion 
that Cecilia, personally, was about as 
interesting as an empty ,chocolate-box. 
Cecilia (who is very pretty) certainly 
does resemble the pictures formerly seen 
on the covers of the cheaper oval card- 
board donbonniéres. 

By firmness and persuasion, however, 
I gradually got Laura round to my view. 
She began to pity Cecilia, then to like 
her, and be continually asking her to 
lunch, to tea, and so forth. She said 
that, “‘after all,” Cecilia was quite right 
to be a vegetarian, and was placed in 
a very sad position, and really painted 
miniatures very well, and must paint mine. 

To defend Cecilia’s vegetarianism in 
theory was one thing—to ask her to 
meals was another. When Cecilia came 
to lunch, I had practically nothing to 
eat but carrots: carrots minced, carrots 
on toast, every sort of carrot; and I 
loathe carrots. Also, I had to hear the 
whole time (from herself) of her grievances 
and misfortunes, her virtues and her 
talents, Laura became so fond of her 
that she could not do without her. We 
were never alone now. It began to pall. 
She came to see us every day, and at 
last Laura asked her to stay with us! 
Is not this unheard of? A girl, living 
in London, asked to stay in another part 
of London in a small house with a newly 
married couple! I was no longer master 
in my own house. Everything had to give 
way to Cecilia. I found it inconceivably 
tiresome to have a girl staying with us— 
taking my favourite chair, spoiling our 
tete-d-téte evenings. We had only been 
married two years. And here she was, 
teaching Laura horrible little dishes— 
turnip-cutlets and other terrors, and 


turning the library into a “studio” for 
her miniatures. When she had _ been 
with us a week (by which time I thought 
her an empty-headed foseuse and general 
nuisance), I asked my wife when our 
guest was going away. 

Laura seemed to hesitate, and said 
the poor girl did not get on very well at 
home. There was no reason why she 
should not stay indefinitely. . . . In fact, 
she hinted that Cecilia might just as well 
live with us as not ! 

This was the last straw. Horrified at 
the idea, I spoke plainly, and put my foot 
down. I looked forward to coming home 
in the evening to find Cecilia gone. 
Laura seemed pained, but, somehow or 
other, my orders were carried out. I 
never asked how. Between us and Cecilia 
there is now a slight coolness, which I have 
been careful to do nothing to remove. 

The case of Valentine was more serious. 
When I first met Valentine I thought him 
the most delightful and extraordinary 
trouvaille 1 had ever come across. He 
was extremely amusing, original, good- 
looking, clever, a good sportsman—the 
sort of man men call a “capital chap,” 
and women ‘‘a dear,” or even, in extreme 
cases, ‘a great dear.” Valentine, though 
he never appeared to have anything to 
do, or to be in a hurry, seemed to have 
done everything, and to be amazingly well- 
informed on every subject. He had a 
wonderful collection of bindings, and had 
even read the contents, and could quote 
pages of almost anything from De Quincey 
to Artemus Ward. He was one of those 
people whose society seems to be almost 
indispensable when one has once grown 
accustomed to it. Laura saw nothing in 
it. She was not in the least impressed 
by Valentine. I felt sure that she would 
learn to appreciate him in time. 

I was right. 

I noticed she began to smile when he 
arrived, and to take interest in his con- 
versation. . One evening he spent with 
us she ‘seemed most animated, and speci- 
ally amused at one of his remarks. He 
was talking of languages, and Laura 
mentioned that I spoke Italian like a 
native. 
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* A native of what? of Belgium?” 
asked Valentine—a really rather stupid 
joke, I thought!; but she seemed to think 
it funny. 

After he had gone: 

“T think,” she said, “you are right 
about Valentine. He improves on ac- 
quaintance. He is so wonderfully well 
informed.” 

Valentine became very intimate with us. 
The habit of walking in at all hours grew 
on him. I usually found him there when 
Icame home. He had brought sweets, 
or flowers, or music, or a book, or some 
little thing—sometimes merely an Idea, 

It struck me as being a rather ridiculous 
and idle life for a man of his ability. 
However, Laura invited him continually 
(to please me), and encouraged him “ to 
drop in” (how she used to sneer formerly 
when I said the “ poor boy was lonely in 
the evenings !”). But now she delighted 
in him, and, after a while, began to quote 
him when we were alone. Sometimes I 
might be wrong, but Valentine was 
always quite right. Laura followed his 
judgment on all subjects—even on dress 
—and seemed as enthusiastic about him 
now as I had been at first. 

And I began to wonder what I could 
do. Alas! the moment had arrived when 
I was getting tired of Valentine. In fact, 
I was tired of him, but I hadn’t any 
pretext for showing it. 

On one occasion I took stalls for the 
theatre for my wife and myself, chiefly in 
order that we should have the evening to 
ourselves. I congratulated myself that 
for once Valentine would not be there ; 
and I should be able to give her my 
views on the play without his humorous 
comments and _ sparkling _ repartees. 
When I came home, she said: 

‘“‘T have a surprise for you, dear, You 
will be pleased! Who do you think is 
coming with us to the play?  Valen- 
tine!” 

“ What !.” I exclaimed. 

** Yes—I told him where our seats were 
and he telephoned from here to get a 
stall next to ours. Wasn’t it clever of 
him? Of course I asked him to dine 
and go with us. I knew you would be 
delighted.” 

The evening was spoilt for me. It 
consisted entirely of Valentine. After- 
wards he insisted on our going to supper— 
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a thing I hate, as I have to get up early 
in the morning, and most of the time | 
sat silent, bored with the foolish frivolity 
of the place, while they laughed and 
talked. I was wondering what on earth | 
had ever seen in Valentine! Why had I 
insisted on Laura’s liking him? I felt 
quite de ¢rop. It was unendurable. 

As we drove home, “ How right you 


always are, dear!” she said. ‘Isn't 
Valentine delightful ?” 
“No, not at all,’ I answered. “If you 


wish to know, Iam sick of him! I can’t 
stand him any more! He’s spoiling my 
life! I hate the sight of him !” 

“Oh! Why, I thought you liked him 
so much—it was all to please you!” she 
cried. 

“Tf it’s all to please me, then drop him 
to please me, I can’t stand this life. It 
is driving me mad! It is interfering with 
my work in the City!” 

I am afraid [ spoke wildly. I am more 
than afraid 1 hinted at a separation unless 
she never saw Valentine again. (Of 
course, it was not a question of being 
jealous. It was simply that I could not 
stand Valentine.) 

Laura promised to do everything I 
wished. We then dropped the subject, 
and I heard nothing more of it till two 
days after, when she told me that she had 
had a letter from Valentine saying that he 
was just off to Paris, and was going on to 
Nice, where he would probably spend the 
winter. 

Was it a coincidence, or how do women 
do these things ? 


I don’t think I was ever so happy in my 
life as during that winter, but I thought 
Laura seemed, sometimes, a little dull. 


I was relating this incident to my old 
friend, Oliver Goldthorpe. He remarked: 

“Clever woman, your wife !” 

“ How do you mean, Oliver?” I said. 

“Why, my dear fellow, don’t you see 
that when you take a fancy to people she 
doesn’t like, she bores you with them 
until you entreat her to get rid of them?” 

I went home wondering. .. . I think 
Oliver may have been right, and that this 
may have been so with regard to .Cecilia. 
...I1 wish I could think it was quite 
the same in the case of Valentine. 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


Ain gelus — 


PIANO & PLAYER COMBINED 


As purchased by Royalty and the Greatest Musicians, 
UNIQUE IDEAL COMBINATION OF TWO WORLD- 
RENOWNED INSTRUMENTS: The 


Angelus-Brinsmead Piano. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS AND POPULARITY 
of the Angelus Pianos are undoubtedly due to their 
ARTISTIC SUPREMACY AND MODERATE PRICES. 

Among the wonderful devices to be found only in the Angelus are! The 
Faeecing Lever, giving full mastery of every variation of tempos the 
Crescendo Lever, enabling you to bring out the melody in bass or treb le 
the Diaphragm Pneumatics, producing the sensitive, resilient, human-like 
touch ; light easy pedalling. Supreme in these unique resources, the Ange clus 
has given a new impetus to piano study and enjoyment, and enabled all tc 0 play 
who have hitherto been debarred owing to lack of technical accomplishment 

The high standing ofthe Angelus an d the Brinsmead ensures to this combina- 
tionthe maximum of quality and reliability coupled witha horoughly established 
reputation. Besides the Angelus-Brinsmead, the Angelus is also embodied in 
pianos by other eminent makers. 

Supplied in cabinet form—to play any ordinary piano—or built entirely into 


the pianos. In either form hand-playing or playing by means of the Angelus 
May »e indulged in at will, 


eTSirst Complete Piano, —— = 
We ’ Masterpiece of Inventive > Genius. 4 


Madame ALBANI writes: ** The ¢ Angelus’ Piano-Player is exquisite! 1 certainly consider it the most perfect of its kind.” 
Discount for cash ; deferred payments arranged if desired. You are invited to call, or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 25 


HERBERT MARSHALL, tesenthose Shyer etendony 
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FASHIONS AND FURS 
FROM PARIS. 





OCIETY 
women, 
or, anyway, 


those who 
have spent 
their Christmas 


in England, are tired of winter, tired 


of their household gods, tired even of 


their latest whim, whether it be a new 
creed or a new lap-dog; therefore they 
* are making their way to warmer latitudes, 
taking Paris on their way on purpose to 
buy new clothes fit for the days “ born of 
the gentle south.” On the feminine mind 
this tiring occupation acts as a tonic, and 
even the most weary of women show a 
glimmer of awakening interest at the 
suggestion of new gowns and French 
millinery. One cannot wonder, either, 
for in spite of their advanced state of 
education women still owe a good deal 
of their success in life to the flowing 
lines of their draperies and the becoming 
angle at which they wear their head-gear. 
Parsimonious husbands may object to 
such a theory, just as they do to the 
over-education, as they term it; but the 
fact remains true, nevertheless, and if 
one may judge by the way women’s 
clothes live after them it should not be 
greatly deplored. Are we not always 
resorting to old documents for inspiration 
when we want new toilettes? And do 
we not quote great names as having worn 
this or that kind of skirt, toque or 
mantle? ‘Turn whatever pages of history 
you will where women figure, and the 
pages are few where they do not, and 
you will find that the dress proclaims the 
woman. Madame de Stael, Madame 
Recamier, and Mlle. de l’Espinasse all 
knew the value of a becoming toilette ; and 
if you would have me quote from our 
own women, there was Jane Austen with 
her witty prattle about her bombazines 
and new-fashioned night-caps, there was 
the suggestion of coquetry in Charlotte 
Bronte’s “spirit white hand,” there was 
Fanny Burney, yes, and Florence Nightin 









———hy 


gale, who taught the beauty of appropriate 
dress. Why, then, should we be ashamed 
of owning to the deliciously feminine 
weakness for a pretty toilette ? 

But pardon my digression, I have a 
bad habit of leaving the straight path 
for alluring by-lanes which in reality 
lead nowhere. Let me then hasten once 
more to the road I have wandered from, 
and tell you of some of the charming 
things that are going south. ‘They still 
speak of winter days, for in spite of 
spring being within call there are many 
hours when furs will be a necessity. 
Grunwaldt showed me some of _ his 
luxurious garments the other day, and 
filled me with envy, if not malice. A 
sable cape with stole ends we reproduce 
here. ach skin is mounted separately 
on golden-brown satin, and then posed 
on a ground-work of golden-brown net, 
which falls in folds to the feet. Knots 
of golden-brown ribbon finish off the 
skins in front, and behind are the tails. 
The muff to match is equally beautiful, 
and a connoisseur in sables, who was 


with me when I saw them, said he 
had never seen such perfect skins. 
My attention was then called to a 
neat little caracal coat trimmed with 
sable. ‘This, too, we reproduce as typical 
of what will be most useful for morning 
wear. ‘Then there was a_ delightful 
chinchilla stole with insertions of Irish 
lace, and the amount of fox, black, 
blue, and white, that is on the way 
to Nice and Monte Carlo makes one 
think that the cunning animals must 


really have partaken of the proverbial sour 
grapes with fatal results. 

And now for the frocks that are being 
packed into transportable wardrobes. 
They are “numerous and costly,” as the 
provincial reporter says of the wedding 
presents given to the vicar’s daughter, 
and they all bear the hall-mark of Parisian 
taste in their cut and colour; the one, 
as Carlyle said, showing intellect and 
talent, the other temper and _ heart. 


Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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Your 


WITHOUT 
A Metrostyle Pianola 


is never used at all, 
or 
is used infrequently and 
indifferently, 
or 
is played with a necessarily 
limited repertoire. 


One of these alternatives must apply to your piano, 

and whichever one it may be it is of course 

obvious that your piano cannot be considered 
complete without a Pianola. 


A MISTAKE THAT 
PEOPLE OFTEN MAKE. 


The word Pianola is NOT a generic term for 
all Piano-players. It is the Registered name 
of the instrument manufactured solely by the 
Orchestrelle Co. Numberless people make the 
mistake of referring to all piano-playing devices 
as Pianolas, and many have even gone so far as 
to purchase some other instrument under the 
impression that they were obtaining some par- 
ticular model of the Pianola 


Piano 


WITH 
A Metrostyle Pianola 


will be an unfailing source of interest and de- 
light. The Pianola gives you the ability to play 
all there is of music ; it gives to you the ability 
to play every note of any composition correctly, 
and leaves you with entire and absolute control 
over expression and every quality which makes 
for a really artistic performance. In fact, to the 
great majority there is far more scope for imbuing 
a composition with their own individuality in 
Pianola-playing than there is in hand-playing, for 
a good performance can never be based on an 
imperfect technique. The Metrostyle, a unique 
device, associated solely with the Pianola, allows 
you to reproduce thé actual playing of the 
most famous living musicians, and is of the 
utmost interest in the comparison of authoritative 
interpretations. The Pianola has carried the 
pleasures derivable from piano-playing into 
thousands of homes where formerly the piano 
was seldom or never appreciated. 











You are invited to 
write or call 

for a full description, 

specifying Catalogue 


— THE ORCHESTRELLE CO., 


Aeolian Hail, 


A.B. = 135-6-7, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Sable Stole from Grunwaldt. 





Continued on Supplement, page 8. 





Evident ly 
the French 
dressmakers 
are liberally 
endowed! 
The little 
morning 
tailor-made 
gown «is 
short and 
full in the 
skirt with a 
smart coat 
cut with 
short, full 
basques and 
a waistcoat, 
The favour- 
ite material 
is, of course, 
a fairly stout 
cloth — with 
stripes or 
checks, and 
the majority 
of them are 
in black and 
white, grey 
and _ black, 
or grey upon 
grey. Some 
few women 
are wearing 
the long 
skirt and 
elaborately 
cut cost 
with long 
basques, 
full, and 
shaped at 
the back 
into a point. 
This style is 
extremely 
elegant, 
there is no 
other word 
to express 
it, and lends 
itself to 
decoration 
for visiting 
gowns, Silk 
braids, 
jewelled 
buttons, em- 
broideries 
and lace 
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REAL IRISH HOMESPUN. 


day thanat any previous period, but it 

is among the fashionable and affluent 
classes rather than among those of more 
moderate means that their popularity is 
the more pronounced. It is as well to state 
at once that the price of Irish Homespuns 
has nothing whatever to do with this, for 
they are anything but expensive. ‘The 
reason is simply that middle-class people 
have never yet fully realised all the virtues 
this splendid stuff possesses, judged from 
both a sartorial and economic standpoint, 
and they are undoubtedly the losers by this 
lack of knowledge. 

There is nothing woven that equals the 
genuine Irish Homespun for out-door 
wear. For cycling, golfing, shooting, 
Norfolk and Lounge suits, as well as for 
travelling coats and ulsters and_ ladies’ 


| RISH Homespuns are worn more to- 


the same material in London. Their 
Homespuns are sold under a guarantee 
that they are hand-manufactured through- 
out from pure, high-grade wool, and dyed 
with vegetable dyes, locally made, and 
that they are the real work of the Irish 
peasants in their own cottages. 

Messrs Hamilton & Co. will appreciate 
the privilege of sending to any reader of 
the PALL MALL MaGazingE, by parcel post, 
a box of patterns to afford the opportunity 
of inspecting the spinning, wool, patterns 
and colours of their Irish Homespuns, 
which are sold by the yard (from 1/9 
upwards) and cut to any length to suit 
the requirements of the purchaser. For 
the convenience of those who require the 
services of a tailor, the White House 
possesses a fully equipped ‘Tailoring 
Department, capable of executing orders 








costumes, it is unrivalled for the ability to 
stand the hardest usage and to afford 
adequate protection against the dangers 
of our changeable climate, and at the 
same time be smart and stylish in ap- 
pearance. 

The object of this short notice is not 
merely to sing the praises of Irish Home- 
spun, but also to inform the interested 
reader where it may be purchased to the 
best advantage. Messrs. Hamilton & Co., 
of the White House, Portrush, in the 
North of Ireland, have done more to 
popularise Homespun than any other firm. 
Chey have made it a speciality, and have 
perfected an organisation that commands 
the very best products from the hand- 
looms of the Irish peasantry in County 
Donegal, which enables them to bring 
these products within the reach of the 
public at prices averaging 334 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. less than is demanded for 











in the latest fashions from self-measure- 
ment, or from old garments that fit well. 
Expert cutters only are employed, so that 
a perfect fit is guaranteed. It is advisable 
to have the material made up into 
garments and finished at Portrush, but all 
Homespuns are supplied in the length if 
so desired. 

Messrs. Hamilton’s business is not 
confined to the sale of Homespuns, 
although it was these that made them 
famous. ‘They also sell real Irish Tweeds, 
Friezes, Poplins, Lace, Linens, Pottery, 
etc. ; in fact, their establishment may be 
aptly described as the clearing-house for 
Irish peasant industries, where everything 
sold is genuine and true to name. 

Readers of the PALL Matt MaGazine 
should address their applications for 
samples of Homespun to Messrs. HAmir- 
TON & Co., Desk 27, THE WHITE House, 
PoRTRUSH, IRELAND. 
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may all be useful for 
this purpose, and: very 
charming schemes of 
colour may be arranged 
which quite do away 
with any thought of 
severity that the style 
may suggest. For toil- 
ettes in other fashions, 
such as Princess, modi- 
fied corselet, and Em- 
pire, and those adapted 
from the Second Em- 
pire, velvet, taffetas, soft 
cloths and voile are 
used, and the cclours 
run through a scale of 
browns, violets, blues 
and greys. 

With these costumes 
the gayest of millinery 
is worn—golden Italian 
straws covered with 
roses, violets, mimosa 
and grasses of all kinds. 
Bunches of delicate rib- 
bons setting off at a 
sharp angle from behind 
the ear and choux of 
delicately tinted velvets 
are also used ; while for 
morning white straws 
trimmed with silk braids 
in two colours and quills 
to match are in great 
favour. Many of the 
shapes are too vague to 
be described with any 
accuracy; but the in- 
clination is towards 
crownless straws twisted 
to suit individual taste, 
and held in place by 
the trimmings, whether 
flowers, feathers, velvet 
or ribbon, 

The beauty of the 
gowns to be worn in 
the casinos, both at 
Nice and Monte Carlo, 
is fairy-like from the 
delicacy of the materials 
used — mousseline - de- 
soie, crépe-de-Chine, 
trimmed with gold and 
silver fail/e, lace, em- 
broidery, flowers, beads, 


and all handled by the 








From a photo by Felix. 


Ball Gown from Bechoff-David. 


earls, paillettes, would not be despised by the famous 
| I ) | y 


modern crafts- ancients. ‘The ball gown we show here 


woman with such skill and taste as is from Bechoff-David’s, and is In 





Continued on Supplement, page 10. 
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BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
“BEEF. 


For INVALIDS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 





THE BEST RESTORATIVE 


IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 




























—your mind declines to attack the 
problem before you—and your busincss 
suffers, for the day at least. You are 
not ill—it is only that your brain is torpid 
and out of key with your surroundings. 
Alcoholic stimulants and drug habits are 
condemned alike by the doctor and by 
common sense. A cup of coffee, 


Frenchman 
MOCHA Coffee 


will make the mental wheels go round 
and stimulate your whole system in 
a wholesome and agreeable 

manner, = 

Bt: ee the strenuous 
day vith French- 

mi: a Mie sha Cofiee 

Of Groc rs & Str 

W he es ale only of 


castche: te 
“Gan don, 




























































MILLION 


“MEDICINAL 


TOILE, 


a 





TE WORLDS 
FAVORITE 


For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the Skin, 
Scalp, Hair, and Hands. 


Cuticura Soap combines delicate medicinal and emol- 
lient properties derived fro om Cuticura, the great Skin 
Cure, with the pure est of cleansing ingredients, and the 
most’ refre ming of flower odors. London Depot: F. 
Newbery & So Lt 7 Charterhouse 89. Paris, 5 Rue 
de la Paix; ¥ ther bie & Chem. Corp., Sole Pro »ps., 
Boston, M , U. 

az” Mail ed F ‘ree, “ llow to care for the Skin and Scalp.’ 
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From a photo by Felix. 
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Caracal Coat from Grunwalat, 


mousseline -de-soie, 
trimmed with lace 
and gold /fail/e, on 
which is impressed 
a design, The 
cape is in gold lace 
with a silk fringe, 
and in a style of 
shoulder decoration 
that is very much 
to the fore just now 
among the good 
dressmakers. Even- 
ing cloaks are also 
rich, and at the 
same time dainty, 
A very favourite 
material is a light 
cloth figured with 
bunches of flowers 
in delicate tones, 
It is trimmed with 
lace and fur, and 
is cut in_ three 
quarter length with 
a. big turned-down 
collar. The lining, 
always such an im- 
portant thing in the 
eyes of the Parisi- 
enne, is of the 
daintiest shade of 
Liberty satin to tone 
with the cloth, the 
fronts of which are 
often veiled with 
mousseline - de-soie, 
so as to give soft- 
ness to the effect 
when open, 

But here I must 
pause, for the 
“stream of my 
oratory” has led 
me further than it 
should, and I must 
needs leave some 
of my lately gleaned 
information — until 
another day, when 
it should — have 
mellowed and 
grown into some- 
thing more impor 
tant. 

M. E. CLARKE, 








until 
vhen 
have 
and 

me- 








